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HEARING ON THE SPECIAL SUPPLEMENTAL 
FOOD PROGRAM FOR WOMEN, INFANTS AND 
CHILDREN 



WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY 8, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 

Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:06 a.m., in 
Room 2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. 
Hawkins [Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Perkins, Hayes, 
Sawyer, Miller, Owens, Payne, Lowey, Poshard, Unsoeld, Rahall, 
Goodling, Fawell, Grandy, Smith, Bartlett, Gunderson, and Petri. 

Staff present: John F. Jennings, counsel; Diane Stark, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, research assistant; and Mary Jane 
Fiske, senior legislative associate. 

Chairman Hawkins. This hearing on H.R. 24, the Subcommittee 
on Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education, is formally 
called to order. 

I will not say all of che things that I had planned to say about 
the WIC program. It is obviously unnecessary to this sjroup. 

We are delighted to celebrate the sixteenth anniversary, and to 
do so by getting down to business in the job of reauthorizing the 
program. 

We have introduced legislation, H.R. 24, in the House which is 
co-authored by the ranking Republican member of the Committee 
and myself. 

At this time I would like to yield for a brief statement from the 
ranking minority member, because he must leave for a very impor- 
tant Budget Committee hearing which concerns WIC, as well, so we 
certainly want to accommodate him. 

At this time I yield to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I will just say, happy 
birthday to everybody again. 

School lunch, child nutrition and all nutrition issues have been 
very much part of my interest since I have been in Congress for 
fourteen years, and will continue to be very much a part of my in- 
terests, because of course without good nutrition we cannot expect 
to accomplish any of the other goals that we may have. 

(l) 
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I am anxious to hear what they have to report. I do have a 
Budget Committee hearing and I also have a funeral back in my 
district, so it is a tight schedule. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Without objection, the full 
statement of the Chair and of any of the other members of the 
Committee who wish to have formal statements entered into the 
record will be granted that privilege. 

[The prepared statement of Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins follows:] 
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Chairman Augustus F. Hawkins February 8, 198 

OPENING STATEMENT 
WOMEN , INFANTS , AND CHILDREN SUPPLEMENTAL FOOD PROGRAM 



This morning, the Subcommittee on Elementary, 
Secondary, and Vocational Education will hear testimony 
regarding the Woirsn, Infants, and Children Supplemental 
Food Program, wiich is more commonly known as WIC. 

WIC is one of the most successful national health and 
nutrition programs. Through WIC, low income pregnant and 
postpartum women, infants and children who are at 
nutritional risk are given access to health care and food 
to supplement their diets. WIC participants also receive 
nutrition education and drug abuse education. 

WIC is a very cost effective program. According to 
the Harvard University School of Public Health, every one 
dollar spent on WIC potentially saves three dollars in 
later health care costs. The WIC program has also been 
credited with reducing the number of low birth weight 
babies and decreasing the rate of premature births. 
Although WIC has received steadily increasing 
appropriations, the program currently serves only less than 
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half of those who are eligible. 

The authorization for WIC expires on September 30, 
1989. Mr. Goodling and I have introduced legislation, 
H.R. 24, which contains a simple extension of the current 
WIC authorization through 1995. Any modifications to the 
WIC program that are deemed necessary will be incorporated 
into H.R. 24. Today, we will hear testimony from a 
distinguisned panel of experts who will share with us their 
suggestions for ways in which we might improve this very 
important program. 
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Chairman Hawkins. At this time, because of a time constraint of 
the first witness, I would like to call on the Honorable Lawton 
Chiles. May I acknowledge and recognize the fact that for a long 
time Senator Chiles has been in the forefront in supporting this 
program which we are going to hear more about today. 

It is a privilege and a pleasure, Senator Chiles, to recognize you 
at this time as Chairman of the National Commission to Prevent 
Infant Mortality. 

STATEMENT OF U.S. SENATOR LAWTON CHILES (RETIRED), 
CHAIRMAN, NATIONAL COMMISSION TO PREVENT INFANT 
MORTALITY 

Mr. Chiles. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and to the distinguished 
members of the Committee. 

I am delighted to have a chance to participate in your hearing 
and to participate in this birthday celebration today. I am delight- 
ed to hear that you all have already reintroduced the legislation to 
reauthorize the WIC program. 

I would like to share a few of my thoughts and recommendations 
for improving the health and wellbeing of pregnant women and 
children in this country, and these are recommendations from the 
Commission to Prevent Infant Mortality. 

Without a healthy birth, the future of a child is at risk and the 
potential of a child to grow both physically and mentally is at jeop- 
ardy. Without a healthy birth, infants have the cards stacked 
against them from the start. 

A major cause of infant mortality is low birth weight. Too many 
babies are born too soon and too many are born too small. Many 
women never get the prenatal care and guidance and nutrition 
during their piegnancy. Too many babies never receive proper pe- 
diatric care. 

We know that prenatal care works. We know that well baby care 
works. It is important to the health of the mother and it insures 
the health of the baby. We know that prenatal care is cost effec- 
tive, costing as little as $400, compared to perhaps $400 thousand 
that is sometimes necessary to keep alive a low birth weight baby 
in a neonatal intensive care unit. 

We know that comprehensive prenatal care and early pediatric 
cai^ are cost effective. We certainly know that proper nutrition 
and nutritional education are key components to comprehensive 
prenatal care. 

That is the major reason why I have come here today, to speak 
to you about the importance of the WIC program meeting the Com- 
mission's goal of providing preventive health care services for preg- 
nant women and children. 

Studies have shown that inadequate nutrition of pregnant 
women may account for as much as fifty-five to sixty-five percent 
of the low birth weight babies. Studies also show that participation 
in WIC for more than six months is associated with increases in 
birth weight and a full term pregnancy. 

We know that WIC participation tends to encourage earlier and 
more adequate prenatal care. WIC also helps avert medical care 
costs. A study conducted at the Harvard School of Public Health 
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found that each dollar spent in the prenatal component of WIC 
averted three dollars in hospital costs. 

In August the Commission released its report entitled "Death 
Before Life: The Tragedy of Infant Mortality." The msgor recom- 
mendation of that report was to provide universal access to com- 
prehensive prenatal and pediatric care for all mothers and infants. 

The government must assume the responsibility for those who 
lack insurance or are unable to pay. Employers must make avail- 
able health insurance coverage that includes maternity and well 
baby care. 

Since we know that WIC is an effective nutrition program for 
low income pregnant women and children who are at nutritional 
risk, we also ask for full funding of WIC for all eligible pregnant 
women and children. 

Currently we know that the program remains limited. Only 
about half of the low income pregnant women, infants and children 
at nutritional risk who are eligible for WIC are now reached by the 
program. The other half are left out. 

In my own state more than sixty percent of the eligible are not 
funded. Currently we also know that states are not infoimed about 
their allocations for the fiscal year until some three to four months 
into the year. 

States cannot spend more than they will receive in funding; thus, 
they often make changes several times a year concerning which 
categories of eligible pregnant women, infants and children can be 
served and which are placed on waiting lists. 

We need to maintain ongoing WIC benefits for pregnant women 
and children who are nutritional risk. We must not allow pregnant 
women and children to go on and off WIC and to be adversely af- 
fected by funding practices which can be corrected. 

States net;d to know on a timely basis their annual appropriation 
levels so they can maintain a consistent level of services through- 
out the year. 

Right now, due to fluctuations in funding, states have to freeze 
or reduce their programs for the first several months of the fiscal 
year, then allow expansion, then cut off again at the end of the 
year. 

We also must work toward integrating WIC, Medicaid and ma- 
ternal and child health services at the local level for pregnant 
women and children. For example, we should begin this coordina- 
tion process at the Federal and state levels, as well. We must make 
coordinated and comprehensive services accessible for pregnant 
women and children. 

As a first step, the Commission has called for mandatory referral 
and education between WIC and Medicaid programs. 

In closing, I want to say that it is not inevitable that for ibrty 
thousand American infants the grave and the cradle be one and 
the same. 

We must provide universal access to comprehensive prenatal and 
pediatric care for all pregnant women, infants and children. We 
must make the health and wellbeing of mothers and children a 
front row national priority. 

Proper nutrition for all pregnant women and children is a key 
component of reaching our goal. For every day we allow pregnant 
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women or young children to go without adequate nutrition this 
country pays a tragically high price, not only in added health costs 
but in loss of lives. 

It has been demonstrated over and over again that the WIC pro- 
gram is one of the most effective of all Federal programs in reduc- 
ing infant low birth weight and premature birth. We have to Find 
the political will and the societal commitment to provide those 
WIC benefits to all who are e^^ible. 

I thank you again for allowing me to testify today. I applaud the 
Chairman and members of this Committee who have been champi- 
ons of the WIC program. I am delighted to see that you are work- 
ing forward to its reauthorization. 

[The prepared statement of former Senator Lawton Chiles fol- 
lows:] 
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STATEMENT BY U.S. SENATOR LAWTGN CHILES (RETIRED) 
CHAIRMAN 

NATIONAL COMMISSION TO PREVENT INFANT MORTALITY 
TO THE 

U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 
ELEMENTARY , SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION SUBCOMMITTEE 

FEBRUARY 8, 1989 



MR. CHAIRMAN AND MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE, I WOULD LIKE TO THANK 
YOU FOR ALLOWING ME TO SHARE WITH YOU TODAY SOME OF MY THOUGHTS 
AND RECOMMENDATIONS FOR IMPROVING THE HEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF 
PREGNANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN THIS COUNTRY. 

WITHOUT A HEALTHY BIRTH, THE FUTURE OF A CHILD IS AT RISK. ThE 
POTENTIAL OF THE CHILD TO GROW BOTH PHYSICALLY AND MENTALLY IS AT 
JEOPARDY. WITHOUT A HEALTHY BIRTH, INFANTS HAVE THE CARDS 
STACKED AGAINST THEM RIGHT FROM THE START. 

DURING THE LAST YEAR AND A HALF, AS CHAIRMAN OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION TO PREVENT INFANT MORTALITY, I SPENT A LOT OF TIME 
LISTENING TO EXPERTS AND PARENTS, TRYING TO FIND OUT WHY 4 0,000 
INFANTS IN THE U.S. DIE JEFORE THEIR FIRST BIRTHDAY. 

AND WHAT WE, IN OUR COMMUNITIES, OUR STATES, AND OUR NATION, CAM 
DO TO REDUCE THE RATE OF INFANT MORTALITY AND IMPROVE THE CARE 
RECEIVED BY MOTHERS, INFANTS AND CHILDREN. 

THE MAJOR CAUSE OF INFANT MORTALITY IS LOW BIRTHWEIGHT. TOO MAN i 
BABIES ARE BORN TOO SOON. TOO MANY ARE BORN TOO SMALL. TOO 
MANY WOMEN NEVER GET PRENATAL CARE AND GUIDANCE DURING THEIR 
PREGNANCY. TOO MANY SMALL BABIES NEVER RECEIVE PROPER PEDIATRIC 
CARE. 

WE KNOW THAT PRENATAL CARE WORKS. WE KNOW THAT WELL- BABY CARE 
WORKS. IT IS IMPORTANT TO THE HEALTH OF THE MOTHER AND INSURES 
THE HEALTH OF THE BABY. 

WE KNOW THAT PRENATAL CARE IS COST EFFECTIVE, COSTING AS LITTLE 
AS $400 COMPARED TO THE $400,000 SOMETIMES NECESSAPY TO KEEP 
ALIVE A LOW BIRTHWEIGHT BABY IN A NEONATAL INTENSIVE CARE UNIT . 
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WE KNOW THAT COMPREHENSIVE PRENATAL CARE AND EAF«Y PEDIATRIC CARE 
WORK AND ARE COST EFFECTIVE. 

WE ALSO I'NOW THAT PROPER NUTRITION AND NUTRITION EDUCATION ARE 
KEY COMPONENTS OF COMPREHENSIVE PRENATAL CARE. 

AND THAT IS THE MAIN REASON WHY I AM HERE TODAY — TO TALK TC YOU 
ABOUT THE IMPORTANCE OF THE WIC PROGRAM FOR MEETING THE 
COMMISSION'S GOAL OF PROVIDING PREVENTIVE HEALTH C/RE SERVICES 
FOR PREGNANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

I AM A LONG TIME SUPPORTER OF THE WIC PROGRAM AND WELCOME THIS 
OPPORTUNITY TO EXTOL ITS VIRTUES AND RECOMMEND CHANGES TO 
INCREASE ITS EFFECTIVENESS AND ITS ABILITY TO SERVE EVERYONE THAT 
IS ELIGIBLE. A A 

STUDIES HAVE SHOWN THAT INADEQUATE NUTRITION OF PREGNANT WOMEN 
MAY ACCOUNT FOR AS MUCH AS 55-65 PERCENT OF LOW BIRTHWEIGHT 
BABIES. 

STUDIES ALSO SHOW THAT PARTICIPATION IN WIC FOR MORE THAN SIX 
MONTHS IS ASSOCIATED WITH INCREASES IN BIRTHWEIGHT AND A FULL • 
TERM PREGNANE. WE KNOW THAT WIC PARTICIPATION TENDS TO 
ENCOURAGE EARLIER AND MORE ADEQUATE PRENATAL CARE. 

WIC ALSO HELPS AVERT MEDICAL CARE COSTS. A STUDY CONDUCTED AT 
THE HARVARD SCHOOL OF PUBLIC HEALTH FOUND THAT EACH DOLLAR SPENT 
IN THE PRENATAL COMPONENT OF WIC AVERTED THREE DOLLARS IN 
HOSPITAL COSTS. 

IN AUGUST, THE COMMISSION RELEASED ITS REPORT, ENTITLED DEATH 
BEFORE LIFE: THE TRAGEDY OF TNFAMT M 9 RTftT , TTV TO THE PRESIDENT 
AND THE CONGRESS. ONE OF THE RECOMMENDATIONS IN THAT REPORT WAS 
TO PROVIDE UNIVERSAL kCCFfif TO COMPREHENSIVE PRENATAL AND 
PEDIATRIC CARE FOR ALL MOTHERS AND INFANT.*. GOVERNMENT MUST 
ASSUME RESPONSIBILITY FOR THOSE WHO LACK PRIVATE INSURANCE OR ARE 
UNABLE TO PAY. EMPLOYERS MUST MAKE AVAI1ABLE HEALTH INSURANCE 
COVERAGE THAT INCLUDES MATERNITY AND WELL-BABY CARE. 

SINCE WE KNOW THAT WIC IS AN EFFECTIVE NUTRITION PROGRAM FOR LOW 
INCOME PREGNANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN WHO ARE AT NUTRITIONAL RISK 
WE ALSO ASKED FOR FULL FUNDING OF WIC FOR ALL ELIGIBLE PREGNANT 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. 

CURRENTLY, THE WIC PROGRAM REMAINS LIMITED. ONLY ABOUT HALF OF 
THE IX)W INCOME PREGNANT WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHILDREN WHO ARE AT 
NUTRITIONAL RISK AND ARE ELIGIBLE FOR WIC ARE NOW REACHED BY T HE 
PROGRAM. THE OTHER HALF ? *? E LEFT OUT. 

IN MY OWN STATE OR FLORIDA MORE THAN 60 PERCENT Or ELTGTBTJ WTr 
PARTICIPANTS ARE Nf>T fiERVq n " 
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I APPLAUD CURRENT STATE EFFORTS TO REDUCE INFANT FORMULA COSTS 
AND STRETCH WIC DOLLARS TO SERVE MORE CLIENTS. BUT THESE EFFORTS 
CAN ONLY ADD ABOUT 300,00 0 - 4 00,000 MORE PEOPLE TO THE PROGRAM 
— LESS THAN 10 PERCENT OF THE UNSERVED ELIGIBLES. 

WHILE FEDERAL FUNDING FOR THE PROGRAM HAS INCREASED — FROM $72 5 
MILLION IN 1980 TO $1.9 BILLION IN 1939 — MORE NEEDS TO BE DONE 
TO REACH THOSE WHO ARE STILL IN NEED BUT REMAIN OUTSIDE THE 
PROGRAM. WE RECOMMEND THAT YOU SET A COAL OF FULL FUNDING FOR 
WIC AND MOVE TOWARD THAT GOAL ON A SET TIMETABLE. 

EVERY DAY THAT WE ALLOW PREGNANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN TO GO WITHOUT 
PROPER NUTRITION, THIS COUNTRY PAYS A TRAGICALLY HIGH PRICE, NOT 
ONLY IN ADDED HEALTH COSTS BUT IN LOST LIVES. 

CURRENT FEDERAL FUNDING PRACTICES HAVE ALSO ADVERSELY AFFECTED 
PREGNANT WOMEN AND CHILDREN SERVED BY THE WIC PROGRAM. 

CURRENTLY STATES GENERALLY ARE NOT INFORMED OF THEIR ALLOCATIONS 
FOR A FISCAL YEAR UNTIL 3 TO 4 MONTHS INTO THE YEAR. STATES 
CANNOT SPEND MORE THAN THEY WILL RECEIVE IN FUNDING? THUS, THEY 
OFTEN MAKE CHANGES SEVERAL TIMES A YEAR CONCERNING WHICH 
CATEGORIES OF ELIGIBLE PREGNANT WOMEN, INFANTS, AND CHILDREN CAN 
BE SERVED AND WHICH MUST BE PLACED ON WAITING LISTS. 

WE MUST MAINTAIN ONGOING WIC BENEFITS FOR PREGNANT WOMEN AND 
CHILDREN WHO ARE AT NUTRITIONAL RISK. WE MUST NOT ALLOW PREGNANT 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN TO GO ON AND OFF WIC AND TO BE ADVERSELY 
AFFECTED BY FUNDING PRACTICES WHICH CAN BE CORRECTED. 

STATES NEED TO KNOW, ON A TIMELY BASIS, THEIR ANNUAL 
APPROPRIATIONS LEVELS SO THEY CAN MAINTAIN A CONSISTENT LEVEL OF 
SERVICES THROUGHOUT THE YEAR. RIGHT NOW, DUE TO FLUCTUATIONS IN 
FUNDING, STATES MUST FREEZE OR REDUCE THEIR PROGRAMS FOR THE 
FIRST SEVERAL MONTHS OF A FISCAL YEAR, THEN ALLOW EXPANSION, AND 
THEN CUT OFF AGAIN AT THE END OF THE YEAR. 

WE ALSO MUST WORK TOWARD INTEGRATING WIC, MEDICAID AND MATERNAL 
AND CHILD HEALTH SERVICES AT THE LOCAL LEVEL FOR PREGNANT WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN. BY EXAMPLE, WE SHOULD BEGIN THIS COORDINATION 
PROCESS AT THE FEDERAL AND STATE LEVELS AS WELL. WE MUST MAKE 
COORDINATED AND COMPREHENSIVE SERVICES ACCESSIBLE FOR PREGNANT 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN. AS A FIRST STEP, THE COMMISSION HAS CALLED 
FOR MANDATORY REFERRAL AND EDUCATION BETWEEN THE WIC AND MEDICAID 
PROGRAMS . 

IN CLOSING I WANT TO SAY THAT IT IS NOT INEVITABLE THAT — FOR 
40,000 AMERICAN INFANTS — THE GRAVE AND THE CRADLE BE ONE AND 
THE SAME, WE MUST PROVIDE UNIVERSAL ACCESS TO COMPREHENSIVE 
PRENATAL AND PED T ATRIC CARE FOR ALL PREGNANT WOMEN, INFANTS AND 
CHILDREN. 
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WE MUST MAKE THE HEALTH AND WELL-BEING OF MOTHER AND CHILDREN A 
FRONT ROW NATIONAL PRIORITY. PROPER NUTRITION FOR ALL PREGNANT 
WOMEN AND CHILDREN IS A KEY COMPONENT OF REACHING OUR GOAL. 
EVERYDAY THAT WE ALLOW PREGNANT WOMEN OR YOUNG CHILDREN TO GO 
WITHOUT ADEQUATE NUTRITION, THIS COUNTRY PAYS A TRAGICALLY HIGH 
PRICE, NOT ONLY IN ADDFD HEALTH COSTS BUT LOST LIVES. IT HAS 
BEEN DEMONSTRATED TO ME OVER AND OVER AGAIN THAT THE WIC PROGRAM 
IS ONE OF THE MOST EFFECTIVE OF ALL FEDERAL PROGRAMS IN REDUCING 
INFANT LOW BIRTHWEIGHT AND PREMATURE BIRTHS. WE MUST FIND THE 
POLITICAL WILL AND SOCIETAL COMMITMENT TO PROVIDE WIC BENEFITS TO 
ALL WHO ARE ELIGIBLE. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Senator. 
Mr. Perkins. I will not ask any questions. 

Chairman Hawkins. The ranking member declines the opportu- 
nity to ask questions at this time. We will proceed, then, in terms 
of seniority. Mr. Hayes? 

Mr. Hayes. I do not have any questions. I think the statement 
goes a long way regarding putting our money where our mouth is 
in funding this kind of program. That is my chief concern. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you for your statement. 

It is my understanding that at the conclusion of the hearing ad- 
ditional slices of cake will be made available. The Chair puts in his 
request for a slice, and Mr. Hayes says that if any is left over it 
belongs to him. [Laughter] 

Mr. Hayes. As it gets close to lunch time, Mr. Chairman, you 
may rest assured that I will get my share. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Let me say at the outset 
that I will yield you such cake as you may consume of my share. 

Senator Chiles, I have in front of me some figures regarding ap- 
propriated funds by states for the WIC program. If my math is 
right, we put in at the Federal level f 1.9 billion, and the total state 
participation is only about five percent of that. 

Is there any way we can encourage the states to get more in- 
volved in this kind of program, to expand the universe? Have you 
got any thoughts on that from the Commission? 

Mr. Chiles. We have been pretty good for the last eight years or 
so in encouraging the states to get more involved in all programs. I 
think we did that somewhat in WIC because—maybe it is not in 
just this program, but the states are having to pick up a large 
share. 

As you know, basically, over the last period of time we sort of 
kept even with WIC, not being able to sort of increase it, to just try 
to keep it up with inflation. So I think you will find the states and 
counties are picking up the burden, whether it is through their 
state health services— a lot of the other monies that they are 
having to pick up, because we do not adequately fund this Program. 

As you reauthorize the program, if you think that the mix 
should be changed, that perhaps is an opportunity to look at tliat. 

Mr. Grandy. You obviously are aware that in the Reagan 
budget, although my figures indicate that WIC is not reduced, the 
child nutrition programs are looking at the annual budget cut of 
$935 million. 

What would that do to the program, as you see it? 

Mr. Chiles. When we are only serving half now in WIC, certain- 
ly that would be a major, major cut. The good news is that those 
cuts have been there in every budget and th^ Congress has resisted 
them in every budget, so I do not — I hav3 faith that that is going to 
happen again. 

Also, the new president hopefully will speak somewhat to that 
tomorrow night. 

Mr. Grandy. I do not know that my colleagues on this side have 
heard from the president. I have just had some very preliminary 
discussions with some of the budget people downtown. 
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Although there is no firm commitment to maintain this money, 
they did acknowledge that this was hardly in the spirit of a 
"kinder and gentler administration," to delete $935 million. So I 
await that decision, too. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. That is all I have. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Ms. Lowey? I yield to you next 
in terms of seniority. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Senator, throughout my campaign for Congress I constantly 
spoke about investing in programs that are more cost effective, and 
if we invest in them now we will save money in the long run. 

You mentioned this in your statement. You also closed by saying 
that we must find the political will and societal commitment. 

Now, you and I are committed, and I imagine everyone in this 
audience is committed, and we know the cost that society will have 
to bear if we do not invest in WIC now and in other prenatal pro- 
grams. 

How do we convince society? How do we develop that political 
will? Do you have any numbers as to the total political cost, as to 
the total financial cost if we do not invest in WIC now, over ten 
years, over twenty years? I would be interested in your advice on 
this. 

Mr. Chiles. Well, I might tell you that we are spending $2.5 bil- 
lion a year now in the neonatal emergency costs and all of the re- 
lated costs that way, so it is a bargain— and we are paying now— 
the country is paying now. 

What we are trying to do is to shift some of the payment. That, 
again, is why maybe in the Congress we have to muster up a little 
more, those of us who are committed, more will— because this just 
makes sense, as stewards of the people's money, to sort of reverse 
part of this and make this investment on the front side. 

Here we are dealing with a program where everybody who has 
looked at this program from the General Accounting Office to all of 
the studies— you do not hear anyone saying that this is a program 
that is full of fraud, full of waste. 

We all know it is effective. Yet, we are funding it at about fifty 
percent. 

Each year the Budget Committee has put more money in, to see 
that money kind of dribble out through the process. I think, when 
we look at that $2.5 billion— now, that does not include— the other 
thing I think we need to look at, if we deliver that healthy baby to 
start with, then we are home free. 

When they go to the neonatal care — and thank goodness we are 
saving a lot of babies now, but many of those are very severely 
mentally and physically handicapped— that is additional cost to so- 
ciety during their lifetime that we are going to pay for. So this is a 
bargain. 

Mrs. Lowey. I hope that we all will be able to convince the presi- 
dent and the Congress that this is a good investment. 

Mr. Chiles. It is interesting, I think. We were breakfasting this 
morning and talking about this. 

For a long time it was like some of us were just sort of hollering 
in the dark. Children we saw in this last campaign— they were 
talked about a lot more— I sense that there is some kind of momen- 
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turn where we are no longer at a dead stop now. It is the time to 
build on that. 

This hearing— each of us going home to your constituencies — we 
have a caring country. If our people are informed, they will make 
this decision. They do care about children. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Fawell? 

Mr. Fawell. Sent* >r, a portion of your comments struck as par- 
ticularly interesting. You state that the Commission has called for 
mandatory referral and education between the WIC and Medicaid 
programs. 

I am not as knowledgeable about practical workings of the pro- 
grams but that strikes me as something we should not have to 
mandate. 

Aren't the Medicaid people talking to the WIC people, and don't 
they know about each other? 

Mr. Chiles. In some places, yes. Across the country we cannot 
say that. In many places a pregnant woman, maybe a teenager, 
many times not very sophisticated, has to go make four stops at 
four different places, complete four different sets of forms which 
are entirely different and which are literally almost designed to 
frustrate you, to see that you quit before you go through these 
forms. 

What we are saying— and there are some studies that are going 
on — if you answer the questions for one of these, you should be an- 
swering the questions for all of these. Some years ago in the Con- 
gress we decided that if you were trying to get a loan, VA or FHA, 
we put their forms together and we said, "Quit running people 
around all of this." 

We have not done that about our children yet. It is like we kind 
of think about them after the fact. We should be talking about one- 
stop service and we ought to be talking about the most simple kind 
of forms that we can have. 

After a mother answers one set of questions, a pregnant woman, 
that ought to give the information to see whether she qualifies for 
food stamps, for maternal and child care, for WIC, for all of the 
services that she might be eligible for, without running her around 
this maze. 

Mr. Fawell. I would agree and I think everyone would agree 
with that. 

Especially in instances of a Medicaid referral, it would seem to 
me that, out of basic humanness and kindness people would say, 
"Oh, by the way, there is the WIC program, I want to tell you 
about it." 

I am not sure about mandating that coordination. We probably 
are not going to have just the one stop, which would be nice 

Mr. Chiles. We could start in that direction. Again, the Congress 
was responsible for creating these sort of as separate programs. 

WIC is done in the U.S. Department of Agriculture. The other is 
under Labor and Human Resources, so they come out of different 
pots. The bureaucracy builds up. Each one wants their own turf. 
We sort of created it that way, 

I think it could be changed. 
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Mr. Fa well. We should do everything we can do to see that such 
a mandate is made very, very clear. Thank you for your testimony. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. The Chair would like to say 
that generally it is our intention in this session to try to follow the 
recognition of members in the order in which they appear in the 
hearing. 

Sometimes we skip over more senior members as a result there- 
of, so I just want you to know what system we seem to be follow- 
ing. 

I think that if there is no grave objection we will continue to do 
so. 

On that basis, the next person to be recognized is Mr. Rahall. 
Mr. Rahall? 

Mr. Rahall. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I have no specific ques- 
tions, just general observations to Senator Chiles. 

First, your testimony has hit the point very precisely and very 
expertly today in demonstrating the problems that states have in 
the administration of the WIC program, not having the certainty of 
funding levels, et cetera. 

mtT° r n re to be comm ended for your work as a private citizen, 
rhis follows your public career in which, as former Chairman of 
the benate Budget Committee, you worked very effectively in help- 
ing to make sure the WIC program was properly funded under dif- 
ficult conditions. 

I can also recall your first run for the United States Senate. You 
walked across the state of Florida-"Walking Lawton," I believe, 
was your campaign slogan. 

You are to be commended for continuing in your life after retir- 
ing from the Senate with your work on behalf of pregnant women 
and child nutrition programs in order to insure that many others, 
who perhaps are less fortunate, can have that healthy start in life 
that you obviously have had throughout your career. So I join in 
commending you for your excellent testimony today. 

Mr. Chiles. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Bartlett? 
Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

eli^bility ileS> 1 ^ m ° St complimentarv of vour concept of a single 

It would be my hope, both in your body and in this Committee, 
that we could set as our goal a single eligibility form so that a 
mother who is eligible for a means tested program in any other 
program automatically becomes eligible for WIC. 

It seems to me to be a rather basic step that we could take. 

It seems to me that it is an achievable goal in your body as well 
as this one. 

My second question is, do you detect a difficulty in some states 
vatn the ability of working mothers to access the system in terms 
ot office hours or hours in which the WIC programs are open 4 ? 

LiKe you, I typically dislike Federal mandates on the state and 
local governments. However, in terms of the availability of open 
hours during nontraditional working days, is that an improvement 
that could be made in this bill, and does your body plan to look at 
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Mr. Chiles. I know that is a problem in states. I do no', know 
that I am the most qualified person to speak to that; however, I 
know that that is a problem. 

Mr. Bautlett. I think that that is an area that this Committee 
will explore. 

My last question is, on the House side we will be considering the 
reauthorization of other programs simultaneously with WIC. 

WIC is well recognized as the premier nutrition program for low 
income families with children. Sometimes we take other programs 
that are less premier and put them into the same legislation. 

I am wondering if you would have a comment in terms of rela- 
tive priorities compared to WIC of the other programs in this bill — 
the Summer Feeding Program, the Nutrition, Education and Train- 
ing Program, the Commodity Distribution and State Administra- 
tive Expense Authorities. Will the Senate be marking those up si- 
multaneously with WIC? 

Mr. Chiles. I cannot tell you what the Senate will be doing. I 
was not on the Authorizing Committee. I am now not in the 
Senate, so I do not know exactly how they will be handling that. 

I think that a number of those other programs are also very im- 
portant—the Nutrition, Education and Summer Feeding and some 
of those supplemental programs. 

I think it is kind of interesting, when you really think about it — 
if you look at WIC, which does enjoy broad support— I cannot re- 
member anybody in our body standing up and sort of attacking the 
WIC program on the basis that there is a lot of fraud or slack or 
anything in that program. Everybody always speaks very strongly. 

Yet, at the same time, when you really look at it, it is not an 
entitlement program. It is not exempt from Gramm-Rudman-Hol- 
lings. It is not exempt from sort of appropriation across-the-board 
cuts that in the bodies we periodically had to make. 

So here is a program that stands cut as so very effective, and yet 
somehow as compared to a lot of other programs— low income pro- 
grams—that we had exempted from Gramm-Rudman-Hollings and 
we have exempted from these across-the-board cuts, that we made 
mandatory entitlements— here is a program that just — each time 
the Senate Budget Committee and I think the House Budget Com- 
mittee, too — I wish Mr. Goodling were here, he could probably say. 

Basically, the mark in the Budget Committee, which is both 
bodies, after we have had a chance to go to conference, has in- 
creased WIC about twenty percent per year in number. And that 
means that the body in both houses has agreed to that. 

However, when tnat number has gone out and been cross-walked 
to the Appropriation Committee or into the Agriculture Committee 
out of there, somehow other programs come in and we see WIC sort 
of level funded to take care of inflation, but we have not seen that 
increase. 

Now, in the last three years that I can recall in the Senate 
Budget Committee and I think in the entire body of both houses, 
we had a twenty percent increase each year. If you look and see 
what happened at the end of the process, sort of level funding. 
That, I think, is sort of tragic, too. 

Mr. Bartlett. If we could determine ways to transfer some of 
the funds from some of the other programs into WIC, do you count 
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WIC at a higher level than the other programs that I have men- 
tioned, or other programs that are oftentimes 

Mr. Chiles. I do not want to get into programs that you men- 
tioned and taking from here. I think if we could see when the body 
says we ought to increase these programs— we ought to get to full 
funding. 

Let's say it is going to take us four or five years to get there. The 
increment that we put in ought to stay. We ought to be able to 
build up. 

I think all of us know that we cannot go from fifty percent to one 
hundred percent in one year. However, we can do it over a few 
years, three to five years. We ought to be trying to see that we do 
that. 

Mr. Bartlett. Leaving aside the issue of cuts, your testimony is 
that you would advocate putting our emphasis on increases on 
WIC, is that the gist of your testimony? 

Mr. Chiles. I think that increases could go there better, perhaps, 
than most other places, yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Poshard? 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the Committee. 

I do not actually have but one question, I guess. I want to ap- 
plaud your efforts, Senator Chiles, for the work that you have done 
in this area. It is much needed. 

I know that the history of this program has shown that there is 
nothing more fundamental to the intellectual and academic per- 
formance of children in the classroom that a good nutritional base 
at home. 

My district in the southernmost part of Illinois has the highest 
teenage pregnancy rate in the state of Illinois. I have seen the need 
for this program, and in fact the effectiveness of the program in 
working with our children. I am just hopeful that it will continue 
along those lines. 

The irony, of course, in my district at least, is that this is one of 
the most effective programs. The history of the program has 
proven that. And yet it is the program with the longest waging list 
for people waiting to get the assistance. 

I am just wondering, and forgive my ignorance, Senator Chiles 
and members of the Committee, but what would full funding of the 
program involve? How much money are we actually talking about 
above that which we are already appropriating for the program? 

Mr. Chiles. I think we would be talking about— we are at about 
$1.9 billion a year now, so we would be talking about another $2 
billion. 

Mr. Poshard. I am sorry, sir? 

Mr. Chiles. I think it is about $1.9 billion a year now, so we 
would be talking about an additional $2 billion to full fund the pro- 
gram. 

Mr. Poshard. Well, I would certainly hope that we could realign 
our priorities in this body and at least begin working toward time- 
liness in achieving that figure. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Gunderson? 
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Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Senator, the real 
reason I came over here is that I thought someone else should com- 
mend you on your MacNeil-Lehrer appearance last night, and 
being that none of my colleagues have done that I want to extend 
our appreciation for trying to put some reasonableness on that ir- 
rational issue. 

That being said, I have to share with everyone in this room that, 
believe it or not, there are still some people in this country who 
run small, rural general stores, my mother being one of them. 

Every time the WIC program comes up I am reminded that she 
is not afraid to complain about abuse in the food stamp program, 
and at the same time she is not at all hesitant to extol the virtues 
of the WIC program. Regardless of how all of you feel, I am not 
about to take on my mother. 

I would, though, Senator, have a question. That is, how do we 
better integrate WIC, TEFA, those type of programs— I mean, part 
of the reality, as you well know, is that we are not going to have 
the dollars that I think anybody in this room would like to put into 
this program. 

It seems to me that some kind of better coordination between the 
TEFA, the supplemental programs that exist— I would venture to 
say that one could pursue a worthy debate about whether or not 
some subsidies of higher income children in the school lunch could 
be modified, transferring that money to WIC. I know that that will 
not meet with the approval of a different group that will be in here 
in the near future on the school lunch program. 

However, it seems to me, in terms or the overall goal, that there 
is no program that has a better goal than WIC. How do we en- 
hance its effectiveness within the limited resources? Do you have 
any suggestions there for us? 

Mr. Chiles. It is just a very difficult issue. I think that is some- 
thing that the Committee will have to look at. 

Some people look at the gamut of programs we have and say that 
we ought to start over again, that we have created a patchwork of 
this and that. 

Others say, "Why do you want to start over again with a very 
effective program like WIC, which we know is effective, and its de- 
livery is effective? Let's find out how we can fix some of the others 
and how we can build in." 

That kind of makes a little sense, maybe, that you do not scrap 
one that you know is very effective and that maybe you use it as a 
model. 

However, obviously, we need to do something, because we do 
have this patchwork of programs that are out there. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to just say— I did misspeak a minute ago. I 
said that WIC was subject to Gramm-Rudman-Hollings, and I think 
it is exempt. So I probably misspoke a few other times, but I have 
been caught on that one. 

Mr. Gunderson. Are there any — and perhaps this is something 
that someone else will want to submit to the testimony later— are 
there any particular commodities that we ought to be increasing in 
terms of the WIC program? 

Mr. Chiles. I think others more qualified than me could speak 
better to that. 
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Mr. Gunderson. All right. Thank you, sir. 

Mr. Chiles. Mr. Chairman, I am informed that I need to— I am 
going to try to visit another committee today to speak on similar 
subjects, and I am told that if I am going to do that I need to kind 
of 

Chairman Hawkins. May I suggest to the members who have not 
been heard from that if you agree to be the first ones to be called 
on in connection with the three other witnesses, we can excuse this 
witness as a matter of courtesy. 

Is there anyone who disagrees? If not, then, Senator, we are so 
appreciative of what you have done for this program that we want 
to accommodate you. 

We would rather share you with someone else rather than to 
continue to question you at this time. 

Thank you again for appearing before this Committee. 

Mr. Chiles. I thank the Chairman and the Committee for its 
kindness, and I again congratulate you on the work that you all 
are doing in this area. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. We will be calling on you again 
in the future. 

Chairman Hawkins. The next witnesses will be on a panel that 
will consist of Dr. Donald W. Schiff, President of the American 
Academy of Pediatrics; Ms. Djamillah Samad; and Mr. Loren Bell, 
President of the National Association of WIC Directors. 

May I express the appreciation of the Committee to the witnesses 
who are appearing before you and apologize for such a brief intro- 
duction, but we are certainly delighted to have you. 

We will hear from them in that order, beginning with Dr. Schiff. 

STATEMENTS OF DR. DONALD W. SCHIFF, PRESIDENT OF THE 
AMERICAN ACADEMY OF PEDIATRICS; MS. DJAMILLAH SAMAD, 
WIC ASSOCIATION OF NEW YORK STATE; AND MR. LOREN 
BELL, PRESIDENT OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF WIC DI- 
RECTORS 

Dr. Schiff. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I am delighted to be here. 
I want to thank you and the members of the Subcommittee. 

My name is Dr. Don Schiff. I am Professor of Pediatrics at the 
University of Colorado Medical Center in Denver, and I am the 
President of the American Academy of Pediatrics. 

The Academy is an organization of 37,000 pediatricians specializ- 
ing in the care of infants, children and adolescents. 

We are particularly pleased to testify on this very special day in 
support of the WIC program, to advocate an increased authoriza- 
tion level and to recommend higher appropriations in order to 
serve more eligible participants. 

The Academy's support for WIC is based upon three especially 
excellent reasons. 

First of all, WIC improves pregnancy outcomes, including fewer 
low birth weight infants. 

Second, the WIC program targets spending for health promotion 
and prevention of nutritional deficiencies. 

Third, WIC provides an opportunity for infants, children and 
pregnant women to access an ongoing medical care system. 
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The Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children is a Federally funded nutrition assistance program. It is 
designed to provide supplemental foods, nutrition education and 
access to health services to eligible low income participants. 

The WIC program is a treatment program for infants identified 
as nutritionally deficient, but it should also be a preventive pro- 
gram for maintaining the health and nutritional status of at-risk 
participants. 

The underlying premise of the WIC program, for which there is 
both empirical and anecdotal evidence, is that substantial numbers 
of pregnant, nursing and postpartum women, infants and children 
from low income families are at risk because of inadequate nutri- 
tion, inadequate health care or both. 

When prenatal care is not instituted until late in pregnancy, the 
rate of low birth weight infants and the rate of infant mortality 
increases. 

You may remember that the United States ranks nineteenth 
among the industrialized nations in infant mortality. 

While som'.. aspects of the infant and neonatal mortality puzzle 
remain unsolved, the wisdom of providing prenatal care and feed- 
ing pregnant women and infants is without question. 

Data from the Department of Agriculture's 1986 evaluation of 
the impact of WIC demonstrated reductions in late fetal deaths and 
premature births, increases in the head size of infants born to WIC 
mothers, and improved cognitive development among children par- 
ticipating in the program. 

Not only is the program effective, but it also saves money. The 
average cost of caring for a child weighing less than one and two- 
thirds pounds, requiring more than twenty-one days of mechanical 
ventilation, as reported in a survey from Children's Hospitals in 
1987, was that it cost $160,000.00 per case, and in some of the more 
severe cases the cost can go up above that to at least $190 thou- 
sand. 

We can compare that with the average monthly cost of a WIC 
client, which is approximately $42.00 per month. 

WIC can also be the gateway to comprehensive prenatal and well 
child care for many women, infants and children. The Academy 
has strongly emphasized the advantage of a regular source of care 
and is an active supporter of Medicaid revisions that have im- 
proved eligibility for low income patients. 

For many WIC families the process of obtaining a regular source 
of care could be facilitated by direct links between the WIC and 
Medicaid programs to ease registration and referrals. 

As pediatricians we know that early identification of health 
needs is both compassionate and cost effective. Undetected and un- 
treated health and nutrition problems in young children only 
worsen and further compromise optimal growth and development. 

However, the WIC program is not available to al 1 those who 
qualify to receive services. Because WIC has to operate within Con- 
gressional funding levels, only about fifty percent of those eligible 
to participate are receiving services. 

In the fall of 1987 the Center for Disease Control published re- 
sults of a major study which demonstrated a sharp drop in anemia 
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among low income children in the WIC program, and this further 
validates its effectiveness. 

The Academy believes that the WIC program should be expanded 
to serve as many eligible individuals as possible. The following 
action steps are recommended to accomplish this goal. 

First, authorization and appropriation levels should be increased 
to insure a steady growth in funding so that more participants can 
be enrolled. 

Second, funds should be allocated for strategies to aggressively 
promote breast feeding among WIC participants. Such strategies 
should be designed to reduce the barriers to breast feeding and in- 
crease social support for breast feeding. 

Third, due to the uncertainty of solid food intake during the 
second half of the first year of life, iron-fortified formula should be 
provided to WIC infants whose mothers do not breast feed through 
the first year of life. 

Fourth, the Academy favors the infant formula purchase system 
that returns the maximum savings to the program while maintain- 
ing the high quality of food or formula. 

Fifth, the Academy strongly recommends the referral of WIC re- 
cipients to a public or private source of medical care that can pro- 
vide continuing comprehensive care, including immunizations, as- 
sessment of growth and development and treatment of acute and 
chronic illnesses. 

Sixth, the Academy recommends expansion of the research com- 
ponent of the WIC program to document its effectiveness in the 
treatment and prevention of nutritional deficiencies in infants and 
children. 

By acting now, we can reverse the unacceptable and unnecessary 
rate of infant morbidity and mortality and provide future genera- 
tions with the healthy start which they deserve. 

In these days of budget cuts and cost containment, the expansion 
of WlC is a smart move, both for the nation's economy and for its 
needy women and children. 

I thank you for allowing us to give this testimony. 

[The prepared statement of Dr. Donald W. Schiff follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman, members of the SubCiitmittee , good morning. I 
am Dr. Don Schiff, professor of pediatrics at University of 
Colorado Medical Center and president of the American Academy 
of Pediatrics. The Academy, an organization of 37,000 
pediatricians specializing in the care infants, children and 
adolescents, is pleased to testify in support of the WIC 
program, to advocate an increased authorization level, and to 
recommend higher appropriations in order to serve more 
eligible participants. 

The Academy's suppo vt for WIC is based on three reasons: 

* WIC ..mproves pregnancy outcomes and may be linked to 
enhanced cognitive skills in children. 

* The WIC program targets spending for health promotion 
and prevention of nutritional deficiencies. 

* WIC provides an opportunity for infants, children and 
pregnant women to access an ongoing medical care system. 

The Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants, and 
Children (WIC) is a federally funded nutrition assistance 
program. It is designed to provide supplemental foods, 
nutrition education, and access to health services to 
eligible, low income participants. The WIC program is a 
treatment program for infants identified as nutritionally 
deficient, but it should also be a preventive program for 
maintaining the health and nutritional status of at risk 
participants . 

The underlying premise of the WIC program, for which there is 
both empirical and anecdotal evidence, is that substantial 
numbers of pregnant, nursing and postpartum women, infants 
and children from low income families are at risk because of 
inadequate nutrition, inadequate health care, or both. Over 
10 million children have no medical insurance. One out of 
four women do not seek care during the first trimester of 
pregnancy. In six percent of all births in this country, 
there is either late prenatal care or none at all. When 
prenatal care is not instituted until late in pregnancy, the 
rate of low birth weight infants and the rate of infant 
mortality increases. The U.S. ranks 18th among 
industrialized nations in infant mortality. 

While some aspects of the infant and neonatal mortality 
puzzle remain unsolved, the wisdom of providing prenatal care 
and feeding pregnant women and infants is without ques on. 

Data from the Department of Agriculture's 1986 evaluation of 
the impact of WIC demonstrated reductions in late fetal 
deaths and premature births increases in the head size of 
infants born to WIC mothers, increased use of prenatal care 
and improved cognitive development among children 
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participating in the program. 

Not only is the program effective, but it also saves money. 
The average cost of caring for a child weighing less than 1 
2/3 pounds, requiring more than 21 days of mechanical 
ventilation, as reported in a 1987 survey of children's 
hospitals, is $160,000 per case. The average cost of the 
most severe of these cases is $190,000. Compare this with 
the average monthly cost of $42.00 per WIC client. 

WIC can be the gateway to comprehensive prenatal and well 
child care for many women, infants and children. The Academy 
has strongly emphasized the advantage of a regular source of 
care and is an active supporter of Medicaid revisions that 
have improved eligibility for low income patients. We are 
currently developing a comprehensive proposal aimed at 
guaranteeing access for all children to a regular source of 
health care, that is, a medical home. For many WIC families, 
the process of obtaining a regular source of care could be 
facilitated by direct links between the WIC and Medicaid 
programs, such as joint registration and referrals. 

As pediatricians, we know that early identification of health 
needs is both compassionate and cost effective. Undetected 
and untreated health and nutrition problems young children 
only worsen and f urther compromise optimal growth and 
development. 

The WIC program is a lifeline for low income, nutritionally 
dt risk women, infants and children and represents what might 
be for some, the only contact they have with the health care 
system . 

However, the Wic program is not available to all those who 
qualify to receive services. Because Wic has to operate 
within congressional funding levels, only about 50% of those 
eligible to participate are receiving services. In the fall 
of 1987, the Centers for Disease Control published results of 
a major study which demonstrated a sharp drop in aner.iia among 
low income children in the WIC program, which further 
validates its effectiveness.. These results prompted the New 
England Journal of Medicine to publish an editorial 
concluding that funding for WIC has never been adequate and 
that these data should provide momentum to push for increased 
funding . 

The Academy believes tnat the Wic program should be expanded 
to serve as many eligible individuals as possible. 

The following action steps are recommended to accomplish this 
goal : 

1. Authorization and appropriation levels should be 
increased to ensure a steady growth m funding so 
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that more participants can be enrolled. 

2. Funas should be allocated for strategies to 
aggressively promote breast feeding among WIC 
recipients. Such strategies should be designed to 
reduce barriers and increase social support for 
breastfeeding . 

3. Due the uncertainty of solid food intake during the 
second half of the first year of life, iron fortified 
fortified formula should be provided to WIC infants 
whose mothers do not breast feed through the first year 
of life. 

4. The Academy favors the infant formula purchase system 
that returns maximum savings to the program while 
maintaining the quality of the food or formula. 

5. The Academy strongly recommends referral of WIC 
recipients to a public or private source of medical care 
that can provide continuing comprehensive care, 
including immunizations , assessment of growth and 
deveJopment, and treatment of acute and chronic 
illnesses . 

6. The Academy recommends expansion of the research 
component of th« WIC program to document its 
effectiveness in the treatment and prevention of 
nutritional deficiencies in infants and children. 

By acting now, we can reverse the unacceptable and 
unnecessary rate of infant morbidity and mortality and 
provide future generations with the healthy start which they 
deserve. In these days of budget cuts and cost containment, 
the expansion of WIC is a smart move, both for the nation's 
economy and for Jts needy women and children. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. Schiff. The next witness is 
Ms. Samad. 

Ms. Samad. Mr. Chairman, thank you for allowing me to address 
this Committee on behalf of WIC. 

I am hero today representing the WIC consumers across the 
country. I currently work for the WIC Association of New York 
State as Coordinator for its Nutrition Outreach Project in Harlem 
and South Bronx. 

The WIC Association is an advocacy organization that provides 
information, support and training to the WIC program in New 
York State. It is the first state association in this country to hire 
staff members. 

In the complete testimony that I submitted to the Committee, 
with several personal stories of WIC families, I encouraged the 
Committee to read them. 

Until December 1988, my daughter Moriah, who is three years 
old, was a WIC child. Mine is a second marriage. Both my husband 
and I have children from previous marriages. We were both work- 
ing when I was pregnant in 1985. 

I used a private physician in New York City and had no knowl- 
edge of WIC during my pregnancy. 

Due to sudden circumstances I delivered my baby in a hospital 
other than where I had planned. Upon discharge, I was handed a 
WIC medical referral form, and through receiving WIC I also re- 
ceived information of other programs for which my family was 
qualified and we were able to compare WIC to food stamps and 
Medicaid. 

WIC definitely follows a plan that provides assistance to women, 
infants and children and also assists in helping the family to pull 
its life together and in many areas to keep it healthy, both mental- 
ly and physically. 

It was my WIC coordinator who asked me to become involved in 
WIC's statewide issues and encouraged me to become certified in 
breast feeding management. 

While receiving WIC I conducted monthly breast feeding work- 
shops in three municipal hospitals and became a very valuable and 
sought-after resource for breast feeding promotion to minority 
women. 

I held in-service training sessions for hospital professionals, col- 
lected research for the New York City Task Force on breast feeding 
and documented specific barriers to breast feeding among less af- 
fluent women in New York City. I was a WIC mom. 

The women, infants and children of New York State are as di- 
verse as our state. They range from the homeless and battered 
women to college educated women like myself. They are also repre- 
sentative of those families around the country who gain from WIC 
benefits. 

The thread that binds us all together is nutritional and financial 
eligibility. WIC has helped to keep us healthier pregnant and 
breast feeding women. It has helped to provide formula and taught 
us why we should * t over dilute it to make it last longer. 

It has provided milk, eggs and cheese and has given us sugges- 
tions on preparation. It has shown us why some cereals are better 
than others. 
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WIC moms know that real juice pro\ides vitamins that flavored 
drinks and sodas do not. WIC kids whose families are financially 
stressed can get peanut butter and thereby have a source of protein 
that they might not otherwise have. 

I am in a unique position. I have been a recipient of both WIC 
and food stamps. I know the differences between the two programs. 
I know why WIC is more dear to the families who receive it. I am 
able to make that comparison and pass it on to you. 

WIC clinics do not and should not be forced to send a woman 
home with just checks in her hand. At the WIC site a woman re- 
ceives nutrition education along with her check. Because of health 
recertification she and her child receive screening for common dis- 
eases and potentially damaging illnesses such as lead poisoning. 

She receives health-related information on AIDS, drug and alco- 
hol abuse. She receives referrals to other local Federally funded 
services. She has access to recipes, parenting classes, car seat 
loaner programs, school and job referrals. 

She also has the opportunity to go to a place where she can take 
her child and feel good about seeking help. WIC program staff have 
been referred to as family members. They have been approachable. 

The nutritionists have provided support to stressed mothers. 
They have encouraged women to breast feed and have thereby em- 
powered these women with a sense of accomplishment. A breast 
feeding mother bonds with her infant faster and has less potential 
for abusing her child. 

WIC is one of the few public assistance programs that offers spe- 
cific benefits and obtains tangible results. The health and wellbe- 
ing of the children of the United States is being severely compro- 
mised. 

The increasing number of children living in poverty, the increas- 
ing cost of housing and health care and the effects of drug abuse 
and illiteracy are all factors that make daily life difficult for low 
income families. 

The WIC program is a nutritional aid that has helped to improve 
the quality of life and availability of opportunities for the less for- 
tunate in this country. It is a program that we and our children 
cannot do without. 

In a report prepared by the Gordon S. Black Corporation entitled 
"Participant Perceptions and Experiences with WIC in New York 
State: A Report of Focus Group Research/ 1 WIC participants from 
across the state were brought together in their geographic regions 
to discuss personal experiences with the program. 

This report was prepared for the New York State Department of 
Health and was released in June 1988. The report showed that 
forty-nine percent of those surveyed get their health information 
from WIC nutritionists. 

The participants of the focus group went on to discuss the posi- 
tive aspects of WIC. Specifically, they discussed that it helps them 
financially, provides *ood food and acts as an important source for 
nutritional advice. 

As one woman stated, "WIC is an answer when you don't have 
one." 
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The report of the focus group clearly showed that WIC is an in- 
valuable resource for low income women trying to provide quality 
meals and nutritional direction for their families. 

It also cleariy showed some of the barriers to participation that 
WIC consumers have had to face. Several of the problems that the 
participants mentioned were due to inadequate staffing. 

One participant was given an appointment the day she left the 
hospital with her baby. The appointment was scheduled for two 
months later. She asked the WIC officer to give her an appoint- 
ment sooner, since she did not have a job and had no money to feed 
her child. She was told that there were no openings. 

Another problem was the actual waiting time within the Clinic. 
All of the participants agreed that wailing times could be as long 
as three or four hours and sometimes even a full day. 

All participants agreed, however, agreed that the treatment they 
received from the nutritionists was good except when she was 
rushed to get to the next person in line and therefore had little 
time to answer questions. 

Participants who had been in WIC for more than a year reported 
that these problems have become increasingly worse during the 
past year. 

Clinic hours of operation also act as a barrier to participation. 
WIC consumers urge that office hours be expanded to include Sat- 
urdays and evenings. 

One group of participants had the following suggestions: to hire 
WIC staff who have mc^e formal education and are better informed 
about WIC, to expand the WIC staff and thereby enable better 
service, to hold clinics in larger space and to devise a better 
method for scheduling appointments, to hire more nutritionists to 
improve the quality of interaction and to handk the volume of ap- 
pointments for a single day. 

Among the recommendations of the facilitators were the follow- 
ing conclusions: better organization at the WIC site, which might 
include nutrition classes conducted while participants wait for 
checks; better scheduling of appointments for check pick-up; more 
staff and more horrs to handle participation load; and the stand- 
ardization of policy implementation throughout each state. For ex- 
ample, all sites should offer free blood work and require nutrition 
classes. 

A Bronx woman summed it up when she said, "WIC is a fantas- 
tic program that is here to help us. It not only provides financial 
help, but the nutritional information is extremely useful. It is one 
of the best Federal programs/' 

Thank you for allowing me to present this testimony before you 
today. I hope that what I have presented is useful in understanding 
the effects and benefits of the WIC program. 

On behalf of WIC consumers, I thank you for your interest in the 
program and urge you to investigate ways of expanding WIC serv- 
ices to more of the eligible population. 

[The prepared statement of Djamillah Samad follows:] 
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Thank you for allowing me the opportunity to address this 
committee on behalf of WIC. My name is Djamillah Samad. I am here 
today representing WIC consumers across the country. I currently work 
for the WIC Association of New York State as coordinator for its 
Nutrition Outreach Project in Harlem and the South Bronx. The WIC 
Association is an advocacy organization that provides information, 
support and training to the WIC Program in New York State. It is the 
first state association in the country to hire staff members. 

I would like to begin today by relating the personal stories of 
some of the participants of WIC in New York State. 

Laurie Buzzard lives in Friendship, New York, a rural community 
near Buffalo. She has received WIC for 3% years. Jim, Laurie's 
husband, is a heavy equipment operator for Allegany County. Laurie 
works 20 hours per week at a shelter for battered women. Their 
combined income is about $16,00 per year. Laurie has begun to work 
full-time outside the home and now does not meet the WIC Income 
Eligibility Guidelines. While participating in the WIC program, she 
and her two children received as much as $80 to $100 per month for 
food supplements. Laurie says that WIC helped to supplement her 
family's food monies. Living in her rural community, budgets are 
tight, salaries are low. These factors created a feeling of low self- 
esteem because she was unable to adequately provide for her children. 
If not for WIC, the nutrition of her family would truly be 
compromised. 

In Clinton County, close to the Montreal Canadian border, is the 
family of Susan Trombley, Susan is a La Leche League Leader. She, 
along with a friend who is also a WIC mom, holds breastfeeding support 
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groups. Her husband Steven is a corrections officer for New York 
State. They have three WIC children that have thrived because of WIC. 
Their income has to stretched to support a family of five. Although 
her food budget is very limited, she does not have to skimp on the 
nutritious foods. Susan can buy the staples her kids need. 

Carol Park, another WIC mother, lives in Roscoe which is 
centrally located in New York State. Carol's husband is a teacher. In 
addition to her own 5 children, three who have received WIC since 
1978, the Parks have had two foster children who also have received 
WIC, and over the years they also have opened their doors to three 
foreign exchange students. Carol currently is a full-time university 
student. She has very clear ideas on how WIC has benefited her family. 
Though the Parks do not have a typica/'pTofile in education or 
background, $28,000 annually does not go far to feed 7 people, and the 
Parks have often found themselves in an economic crunch. According to 
Carol, WIC has allowed for an enhancement to her life beyond her food 
supplement. She has met women from the full spectrum of her community. 
The nutrition education has taught her how to feed her family better 
and she has taken that information right back to the broader 
community. WIC also has aided Carol in her life-goal directions, she 
has chosen a career in nutrition that she says, relates directly to 
the knowledge and support she has gained at her WIC clinic. Carol's 
youngest son Daniel, is 3. He receives about $39 per month in WIC 
benefits. For him that represents 21 quarts of milk, 1 pound of 
cheese, 2\ dozen of eggs, 276 ounces of juice, Ik ounces of cereal and 
18 ounces of peanut butter. Daniel is a WIC child. 

In New York City, Leo is a breast-fed baby. Leo's dad is an 
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iflwigrant Japanese actor. Lee's mom Jeanine, is a fre«-la»e« 

photographer. Due to the nature of his parent's professions and their 
fluctuating income, Leo and his mom qualify for WIC. Receiving WIC 
does not jeopardize Leo's father's immigrant status and helps to make 
available the foods a breast-feeding mother and her infant require. 
Leo's mom says Leo and other WIC babies will be an asset to 
society because of better nutrition. They will be more physically and 
mentally equipped to handle life because of the start WIC has 
provided. Jeanine receives 22 quarts of milk, 2 pounds of cheese, 36 
ounces of cereal, 276 ounces of juice, 2\ dozens of eggs and 1 pound 
of beans per month from WIC. Jeanine is a breast-feeding WIC 
Woman. Leo receives 24 ounces of infant cereal and 15 bottles of 
infant juice. Leo is a WIC infant. 

Lavern Holley works for the WIC program in the Bronx. She has 
worked for WIC for 5 years. She has an 18 year old son and a 1 year 
old son, Brian. Lavern is a single working mother. Brian receives 31 
cans of infant formula, 24 ounces of infant cereal and fifteen 4.2 
ounce bottles of infant juice. Brian is a WIC infant. 

Michelle McKinney called WIC just last week. She is 14 weeks 
pregnant, she has another child who is in school. Nutritionally, 
Michelle's pregnancy qualifies her for WIC. She will receive about the 
same food package as Jeanine does. Michelle is a WIC prenatal woman. 

Until December of 1988 my daughter Monah, was a WIC 
child. Mine is a second marriage. Both my husband and I have children 
from previous marriages. We both were working when I was pregnant in 
1985. I used a private physician in New York City and had no knowledge 
of WIC during my pregnancy. Due to sodden circumstances I delivered my 
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baby in a hospital other than where I planned. Upon discharge I was 

handed a WIC medical referral form. Through receiving WIC, I also 

received information on other programs for which my family was 

qualified. We were able to compare WIC to Food Stamps, HEAP and 

Medicaid. WIC definitely follows a plan that provides assistance to 

women, infants and children and also assists in helping a family to 

pull its life together in many areas to keep it heal thy, mentally and 

physically. It was my WIC coordinator who asked me to become involved 

in WIC issues statewide and encouraged me to become certified in 

breastfeeding management. While receiving WIC I conducted monthly 

breastfeeding support workshops in three municipal hospitals and 

became a very valuable and sought-after resource for breastfeeding 

promotion to minority women. I held in-service training sessions for 

hospital professionals; collected research for the New York City 

Taskforce on Breastfeeding and documented specific barriers to 

breastfeeding among less-affluent women. I was a WIC Mom. 

The Women, Infants and Children of New York State are as diverse 

as our state. They are also representative of those families around 

the country who gain from WIC benefits. The thread that binds us 

all together is nutritional and financial eligibility. WIC has helped 

to keep us healthier pregnant and breastfeeding women; it has helped 

to provide formula and taught us why we should not over dilute it to 

make it last longer; it has provided milk, eggs, and cheese; and given 
o 

us suggestions n preparation; it has shown us why some cereals are 
better than others. WIC Moms know that real juice provides vitamins 
that flavored drinks and sodas do not. WIC kids whose families are 
Financially stressed can get peanut butter and thereby have a real 
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source of protein that they might not otherwise have. 

I am in a unique position. I have been a participant of both WIC 
and Food Stamps. I know the differences between the two programs. I 
know why WIC is more dear to the families that receive it, and I am 
able to make that comparison and pass it on to you. WIC clinics do 
not, and should not be forced to, send a woman home with just WIC 
checks in her hand. At the WIC site, a woman receives nutrition 
education with her checks. Because of health recertification, she and 
her child receive screening for common diseases and potentially 
damaging illnesses such as lead poisoning. She receives health related 
information on AIDS, drug and alcohol abuse; she receives referrals to 
other local and federally funded services. She has access to recipes, 
parenting classes, car-seat loaner programs; job and school referrals. 
She also has the opportunity to go to a place where she can take her 
child and feel good about seeking help. WIC program staffs have been 
referred to as "family members", they have been approachable. The 
nutritionists have provided support to stressed mothers. They have 
encouraged women to breastfeed and thereby empowered these women with 
a sense of accomplishment. Abreastfeeding mother bonds with her infant 
faster and has less potential for abusing her child. 

WIC is one of the few public assistance programs that offers 
specific benefits and obtains tangible results. 

Dr. David Rush did an analysis of the WIC program, published in 
January 1986, the results of which were very encouraging. 

The study clearly shows that: 

* WIC mothers had significantly fewer low birth-weight babies 
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than non-participants. 

* Low weight gain in early pregnancy was reversed by enrollment 
in the WIC program. 

* Among women who had a history of giving birth to low birth- 
weight infants, those who received WIC benefits had a lower rate of 
pre-term babies than those who did not receive WIC benefits. 

* Participation in the WIC Program was associated with 
significantly lower rate of late fetal deaths. 

* Birth-weight was significantly higher for infants of women 
receiving WIC benefits. 

* Children enroll^ in the WIC Program were more likely to have 
a regular source of medical care and were better immunized. 

* Children that began WIC benefits inutero had significantly 
better vocabulary scores than non-WIC children. 

* Children who were first enrolled after 1 year of age had 
better digit memory than non-WIC children. 

The health and well-being of the women and children of the 
United Stales is being severely compromised. The increasing number of 
children living in poverty, the increasing costs of housing and 
health-care, and the effects of drug abuse and illiteracy are all 
factors that make daily life difficult for low-income families. 

The WIC Piogram is a nutritional aid that has helped to improve 
the quality of life and availability of opportunities for the less- 
fortunate of this country. It is a program that we and our children 
cannot do wit^.'t. 

In a report prepared by the Gordon S. Black Corporation entitled 
"Participant Perceptions and Experiences with WIC in New York State: / 
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Report of Focus Group Research" t WIC participants from across the 
state ware brought together in their geographic regions to discuss 
personal experiences with the WIC program. This report was prepared 
for the New York Department of Health and released on June 1, 1988. 

The report showed that 49% of those surveyed get their health 
information from WIC nutritionists. The participants of the focus 
group went on to discuss the positive aspects of WIC, specifically 
that WIC: 

* helps them financially, 

* provides good food, and 

* acts as an important source for nutritional advice. 

As one woman stated, "WIC is an answer when you don't have one." 

The report of the focus groups clearly showed that WIC is an 
invaluable resource for low-income women trying to provide quality 
meals and nutritional direction for their families. It also clearly 
showed some of the barriers to participation that WIC consumers have 
to face. 

Several of the problems that participants mentioned were due to 
inadequate clinic staffing. One participant was given an appointment 
the day she left the hospital with her baby, the appointment was 
scheduled for two months later. She asked a WIC officer to give her an 
appointment sooner since she did not have a job and had no money to 
feed her child. She was told that there were no openings. Another 
problem sited, is the actual waiting time within the clinic. All the 
participants agreed that waiting times could be as long as 3 or A 
hours, sometimes even a full day. 
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All participants, however, agreed that the treatment they 
received by the nutritionist was good, except when she is rushed to 
get to the next person in line and therefore, has little time to 
answer questions. Participants that have been in WIC for more than a 
year, reported that these problems have become increasingly worse 
during thp past year. 

Clinic hours of operation also acted as a barrier to 
participation. WIC Consumers urged that office hours be expanded to 
Saturdays and evenings. 

One group of participants had the following suggestions: 

* hire WIC staff who have more formal education and are better 
informed about WIC, 

* expand the WIC staff, thereby enabling better service, 

* hold clinics in a larger space and devise a better method for 
scheduling appointments, 

* hire more nutritionists to improve the quality of interaction 
and to handle the volume of appointments for a single day. 

Among the recommendations of the facilitators, were the 
following conclusions:' 

* better organization at WIC offices which could include: 

- nutrition classes conducted while participants wait for 

checks, 

- better scheduled appointments for check pick-up 

- more staff and more hours to handle participant load, and 

* standardization of policy implementation throughout the state. 
For example, all sites should offer free blood work, and require 
nutrition classes. 
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A Bronx woman summed it up when she said: 

"WIC is a fantastic program that is here to help us. It not only 
provides financial help, but the nutritional information is extremely 
useful. It is one of the best federal programs." 

Thank you for allowing me to present this testimony before you 
today. I hope that what I have presented is useful in understanding 
the effects and benefits of the WIC Program. On behalf of WIC 
Consumers, I thank you for your interest in the program and urge you 
to investigate ways of expanding WIC services to more of the eligible 
population. 



Respectfully submitted, 
Djamillah Samad 

Coordinator, VIC Association NYS 
Nutrition Outreach Project 
Former WIC Participant 
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SUMMARY 

The Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and Children, com- 
monly known as WIC, has proven to be a positive intervention for im- 
proving the health status of its target population. WIC provides 
nutrition education and nutritious foods such as milk, cheese, eggs, 
juice, cereal, legumes and iron-fortified infant formula to pregnant, 
lactating and pospartum women and young children up to the age of five. 
In order to qualify for the program an applicant must be determined 
to bo of low income and medically or nutritionally at risk. 

For a child of 3 years of age the average food package consist s 

of: 

21 quarts milk, 1 pound cheese, 2\ dozen eggs, 276 ounces juice, 
24 ounces cereal and 18 ounces peanut butter. 
This costs approximately $39.00. 

In addition to the food supplement package a WIC participant receives 

* nutrition education 

* health screening for illnesses 

* information and support for breastfeeding 

* classes in parenting skills, coupon use & budgeting, drug & alcohol 
abuse, AIDS. 

* additional referrences and services. 

A Bronx woman summed it up when she said: 
"WIC is a program that is here to help us. It not only provides finan- 
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cial help, but the nutritional information is extremely useful. It 
is one of the best federal programs." 

On behalf of WIC consumers nationwide and the WIC Association of 
New York State, I thank you for your interest ana urge you to investigate 
ways of expanding WIC's services to more of the eligible population. 

Djamillah Samad 
Febuary 8, 1989 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. The next witness is Mr. Loren 
Bell, Pres ; of the National Association of WIC Directors. 

Mr. Bei fhank, Chairman Hawkins. I would like to personally 
thank the Committee for holding this hearing at a time when so 
many of my colleagues from around the country can be here. 

I think it is really important that we have the opportunity to dis- 
cuss with you the issues that the WIC community is facing now 
and will face in the future with reauthorization. 

I have presented formal testimony to the Committee outlining 
the philosophy and the specific points that the National Associa- 
tion of WIC Directors would like to see changed in the legislation. I 
would like to summarize those now. 

There are two major philosophical issues that the WIC communi- 
ty would like to see addressed by this Committee. One is what you 
have heard already — how can we increase the number of clients 
being served by this program? 

No one questions the effectiveness of the WIC program, but 
many question why it still only reaches half of the population. We 
would like to see a predictable growth of the WIC program so that 
we can best manage our resources and provide those services to the 
clients who are so needy within our communities. 

Second, we would also like the WIC program to look at how we 
spend those resources and how we could better spend those re- 
sources. 

You have heard some testimony here today about what happens 
in the WIC clinics. You have asked questions regarding that. I hope 
that you can understand that what we are looking at in the WIC 
community is not simply bringing the clients in, telling them to eat 
right and sending them on their way. 

What we are doing is trying to help that client. More often than 
not, we are the first point of conts ct for the WIC client within both 
the public health and social servicss system. 

We need to be able to help that client deal with the system, to 
prevent that client from having to have the problems that we have 
talked so much about. 

The WIC client of today is not like the WIC client of fifteen years 
ago. We see very high risk clients in our local agencies. 

We see abused children. We see families in crisis. We see the 
homeless. We see people with AIDS. We see people addicted to 
drugs and alcohol. We see teen pregnancies and we see children 
with disabilities. 

Yet, more often than not, we cannot continue to serve those cli- 
ents, not only within the WIC system but within all the other 
social service systems that are out there. 

Cutbacks and reduced budgets in these areas have inadequately 
funded the whole system, and we would hope that when the Com- 
mittee looks at the WIC program it looks at it as part of the 
system, part of a system that helps to prevent all of the costly con- 
sequences of disabling conditions and other problems that we see. 

The WIC program would like to be a more effective program. To 
do so, what we are talking about is simplifying it to make it easier 
for us to serve the client. 

You have a choice. We can either serve clients or serve paper, 
and we would prefer to serve clients. We are asking you to look at 
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what is happening with the program and say to states, "Hold us 
accountable for outcomes of the program, but don't hold us ac- 
countable for process. Don't make us all do the same thing to the 
same clients in every way when we deal with such a diverse popu- 
lation." 

We hear testimony from New York City and we hear testimony 
from rural Washington state. We often hear that the WIC program 
is a program that is concerned about its clients, and we are— but 
we would like to see us be able to better serve our clients through 
the points that we have presented. 

Some of the items that the National Association would recom- 
mend that you look at are as follows. 

One is to guarantee a high quality of services to clients by look- 
ing at how the Congress funds the WIC program and splits that 
money between food and local program services. We would like to 
see a more rational approach taken to that. 

Two, we would like to see the Congress look at funding special 
state initiatives to be able to albw us to increase the creativity and 
productivity of our local and state agencies. 

Three, we are asking Congress to look at technical issues related 
to cash flow and how the oncoming cost containment systems 
within the WIC program are affected by that. 

Fourth, we are asking them to simplify the system that we are 
currently using for infant formula cost containment. No other issue 
that we talk about during this next four years is as burdensome 
and as frustrating as this one, and we would ask you to seriously 
look at simplifying that system to make it workable, so that we can 
expand the resources that we have to serve more clients. 

We are asking for better coordination between WIC and Medic- 
aid. All of us would like to see that any pregnant woman who 
comes in who is eligible for Medicaid would be eligible for WIC, 
and there are ways that we can do that. 

We would like to see the Department of Agriculture look at the 
regulatory requirements that they have us operate under. We 
would like to ask them to look at the impact that those increased 
regulatory requirements have had, not only on states but on client 
services. 

Attached to my testimony is a list of regulatory requirements 
that have been added to this program since its inception, and you 
will note that there has been no increase in money to the states to 
implement any of these. 

We would like to request special funding to help us promote 
breast feeding among our clients. We see this as one of our top pri- 
orities, and we would like to be able to take the resources that we 
currently devote to breast feeding and better utilize them in pro- 
moting more effective breast feeding strategies. 

We would like to ask Congress to assist us in updating informa- 
tion about the client population, so that we know how many clients 
are not being served. Right now we are using 1980 census data 
when we talk about fifty percent of the clients being served, but we 
all know that conditions have changed dramatically since 1980. 

Finally, we are asking the Committee to help us improve our 
programs by allowing us to have the kinds of data that states need 
to be able to go to our state legislators, to go to our county boards 
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of supervisors and to come back to this Congress and give you good, 
hard data on who we serve and how we serve them. 

In short, we are asking for you to look at the WIC program criti- 
cally and come back to the WIC community and say, "We care 
about what you do— we want to help you with what you do— and 
we will work together to make this not only a larger program, but 
a better program/' 

Thank you, 

[The prepared statement of Loren Bell follows:] 
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First, I would like to thank Chairman Hawkins and the committee for the 
opportunity to present at this hearing. Hearings such as these provide an 
opportunity to discuss concerns over Important program Issues related to 
serving pregnant women, Infants and children 1n need of WIC services. 
The HIC program experience has been one of growth and excitement over the 
last fifteen years. The best way to describe the program's success was made 
In an Interview I saw on television recently where a reporter asked Tom 
Selleck why he was so successful. He got a funny look on his face and 
turned back to the reporter and said, "why I think It's obvious-It's good 
looks and hard work." That's the story of the HIC program. The good looks 
have always been there. A program that serves pregnant women, infants and 
children and provides them basic food necessities 1n order to prevent low 
blrthwelght babies and the disastrous consequence of low blrthwelght Is 
certainly good looks. The program has the charm and the glamour of anything 
Hollywood could Imagine, yet at the same time, behind the scenes there has 
always been hard work. Extremely hard work by local HIC agencies that have 
struggled over the last fifteen years to develop their programs and best 
serve their clients, particularly 1n the face of Increased risk and problems 
of clients, it has been hard work by the state agencies to develop account- 
able, comprehensive programs and yet remain creative and Innovative 1n their 
approach to solving problems that are faced every day. it has been ^rd 
work, too, by federal staff 1n terms of trying to work to develop the 
program accountability and yet still allow states flexibility to be able to 
solve some of their own problems. It 1s also hard work by Congress, to 
uphold Its commitment to serving those 1n our society that are most vulner- 
able, our children. And It is In this spirit that we present today, and 1t 
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1s 1n this spirit that we hope we can face the new challenges 1n the next 
few years. 

The National Association of WIC Directors 1s focusing on two primary philo- 
sophical Issues related to the reauthorization of the program. The first 
Issue, of course, 1s funding and the need to provide enough money to 
serve all those many clients that are currently not being served. Certainly 
the WIC program has been proven effective. I do not believe that anyone 
would rationally question that. What one would rationally question 1s why 
then 1f 1t 1s so effective do we not extend 1t to more of those 1n need? 
That Issue must be addressed by this Congress and the WIC community over 
the next four years. How can be best provide the resources necessary to 
continue the growth of the program so all of those 1n need can benefit from 
its results? 

The second Issue we are concerned about 1s how can we make the program a 
better program 1n terms of getting more service for the dollars we receive. 
Throughout my testimony these two themes will be predominant. How can we 
expand the program to serve more clients and how can we make 1t a better 
program that provides the best quality care to the WIC clients. 

One of the most Interesting aspects of Dr. David Rush's evaluation of the 
WIC program that r ont1nues to amaze me to this day, was the finding where 
states perceived h *C programs to be "better programs/ the outcomes for the 
clients were better. I think that says something about the type of clients 
we are dealing with now days and what kinds of problems states and local 
agencies face. The WIC client today 1s not the WIC client of fifteen 
years ago. Many of us have not seen a client with an eligibility factor 
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of Inadequate diet for many, many years. Most of the clients we see now 
days have extremely complicated health and soda! problems. The WIC 
program was designed to be a supplement to an ongoing health care system, 
yet what we are finding Is with the growth of WIC over the years, the 
system WIC supports has significantly decreased. We now see clients 
that not only have Increased health, but Increased social needs. We see 
abused children. We see families In crlslj. We see addicted babies. We 
see people with AIDS. We see children with disabilities. It 1s now no 
longer acceptable to talk to the client about proper diet and nutrition and 
send thee on their way when we may, In fact, be the only resource or the 
first resource that this client has seen In the public health and social 
service system. The Importance of referral to other resources to Identify 
and coordinate program resources and providing support for these mothers. 
Infants and children has become more and more a critical component of a 
state's WIC program. We would hope. In recognition of this, the cooalttee 
would consider that not only more time 1s needed with these clients, but It 
1s absolutely essential to the national well-being that the WIC program be a 
part of an overall system that deals with these problems. Problems of 
Infant mortality, such as Identified In the recent National Infant Mortality 
Commission report, problems of hunger, such as those recently Identified In 
my state (Washington) by our Governor's Hunger Task Force. Problems of 
abuse an d neglect that have been called to the nation's consciousness by 
unfortunate trials and prosecutions. Problems of homelessness which many 
have called a national disgrace, it 1s Important that we look at the 
services to these clients and say "Where 1s our dollar best spent? Is It 
best spent helping these clients, or 1s It best spent filling out a form 
that needs to be completed?" That 1s what we are asking you to look at. 
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What the National Association of WIC Directors 1s talking about 1s simpli- 
fication. We are asking to be held accountable for our program, but are 
asking to be held accountable for outcomes, not for processes and paperwork. 
We have found the burdensome regulatory requirements state and local 
agencies operate under aside from all cost considerations, have had two 
traumatic Impacts on the program. 

First, 1t takes away from client services. The regulatory atmosphere of the 
WIC program 1s not only burdensome 1n terms of cost and hours devoted to 
paperwork, but 1t takes away from the ability of state and local agencies to 
best serve our clients. Every hour a nutritionist or certifier spends on 
paperwork processing, filling out forms, documenting this and that, for the 
simple purpose of tracking and documenting, takes one hour from being able 
to serve a client, to discuss their needs and to refer them to appropriate 
health care or social service care. We are not saying 1t 1s not Important 
to document what happens, what we are spying 1s that you reach a point of 
diminishing returns 1n your documentation and that process becomes the top 
priority over outcome. It 1s Important for these local staff have the time 
that 1t takes to adequately serve their clients. 

Secondly, at a broader level, the regulatory process we are operating 
under has stifled the Initiative of state and local agencies. In the 
past, many of the most creative aspects of the WIC programs have come from 
Idea* at the state and local level. These Ideas were developed to solve 
particular k jblems that a state recognized and needed to deal with. Some 
classic examples of this are WIC grocer compliance and the Infant formula 
cost containment Initiatives. These were not Ideas that were passed 
on to the WIC community from anywhere else. These were Ideas that were 
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born out of need, I can remember uack 1n 1980 working 1n the California 
WIC Program when we first started thinking about how we could ensure 
grocers would be complying with the program rules and how to develop a 
system that could adequately track what grocers were doing 1n the program 
and catch those that were violating our program regulations and thus cheat- 
ing the clients, I can remember going around to different "compliance 
agencies" such as Food Stamps and Medicaid Fraud, to try to get Ideas and 
I realized that nothing really suited our needs and we would have to 
develop something on our own. It turned out a few years later that not only 
was our system successful, but the California Medicaid Frogram and the 
Federal Food Stamp Program were coming to us for Ideas and Information about 
how they could use our system to help better track their problem vendors. 

It's the same with Infant formula cost containment. The Ideas born 1n 
Mississippi, Ohio, Vermont and Tennessee have been spreading across the 
country a"£ one of simple need: How can we serve more clients within the 
resources we have? It 1s these Initiatives that have helped the WIC program 
to become a better program, but by the same token, the vendor system that 
was developed 1n California, or the rebate system that was developed 1n 
Tennessee may not be the best system for every other state. Certainly 1n 
the area of cost containment, states such as Mississippi, Ohio, Vermont and 
Maryland developed their own cost containment systems prior to Infant 
formula rebates. These systems need to be recognized as Innovative and 
creative and I do not think any of us would go back and ask them to change 
their system to be sure it matched what Tennessee has done. Even within the 
structure of Infant formula rebates, creative approaches by states to the 
bid processes have best met those states 1 needs. The same 1s true 1n the 
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area of grocer compliance. What California needed and what my current state 
of Washington need are two different things. We do not have the same kind 
of demographics as California. We do not have the same kind of system. 
What 1s needed 1n New York City may not be needed 1n Cheyene, Wyoml g, what 
1s needed 1n Los Angeles certainly 1s not needed 1n Olympla, Washington* The 
differences and the creativity that states have been allowed to use to solve 
these problems has been one of the strengths of the program. This kind of 
Initiative Is now being stifled. States are unwilling to take on new 
projects because they figure once 1t Is done, 1t will be regulated to death 
and 1t will create new burdens. In addition, one hates to develop a system 
and then be the bad guy with other states who will later be required to 
Implement exactly the same thing. The one size fits all category of WIC 
programs 1s not true. All of us are different; all of us can be creative; 
and all of us can solve our problems. We are not saying to this Congress, 
"Leave us alone and let us operate our programs 1n a vacuum." What we are 
saying to this Congress 1s, "Hold us accountable for what we do. If we have 
crooked grocers, make us stop them. If our costs are too high, make us 
lower them." But do not say to us, "You will all follow this process." Ask 
us to do 1t our way and I'm sure you will find a more creative and 1n the 
long run a better way of doing this. 

The National Association of WIC Directors 1n recognition of the two con- 
cepts put forward earlier, has put forward a platform of legislative pro- 
posals that I have attached to this formal testimony. These nine points 
will make the WIC program a better program. I would Hke to take an oppor- 
tunity to summarize the points and the philosophical base behind these. In 
some cases, what we are presenting to you 1s a concept that we would be 
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happy to work with your staff and members of the Department of Agriculture 
to put Into reality* In other cases we are asking for something very 
specific which we feel will make the program a better program, 

I would Hke to briefly summarize our nine points for the legislative 
agenda: 

1, We would Hke to see the division of appropriation between WIC food 
and WIC program services change to a more rational approach. I 
think 1s 1s encumbent upon this committee to recognize the fact that 
since the Inception of the program, we have been operating under two 
problems with the way the WIC funding has been split. One 1s that 
the Inflexible 80/20 division of appropriations has created a problem 
over the years In that 1t has not recognized the Increase needs of 
the clients and the Increased regulatory burden put on the programs. 
Secondly, 1t has also not recognized the nee»1 for an Inflation rate 
that would be appropriate to each of those divisions. Inflation for 
administration has far outstripped Inflation for food. Information 
has been provided to the NAWD by Independent sources Indicating not 
only have WIC program services not kept up with the rate of general 
Inflation, they have not kept up with the rate of food Inflation. We 
would Hke to see this problem rectified by basing the appropriation 
for program services on participation. If 1t can be determined how 
many clients the program needs to serve, you can then determine how 
much 1t will cost to see these clients. This will guarantee adequate 
program services can be provided. We also would request when Inflation 
1s granted to the program, 1t be Indexed based upon an appropriate 
Inflation measure to that division. 
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2, Our second proposal 1s special funding for state Initiatives, We are 
asking that $1 million of the $3 million research and special project 
funds be available to grants to the state to allow us to continue the 
creative methods of developing programs systems to better serve the 
clients. This will be similar to the special projects of regional and 
national significance that Health and Human Services provides states 
to develop models other states can use to solve some of our problems 
and be creative, 

3, With the expansion of Infant formula cost containment systems, the 
problems of solving cash flow at the state level has been created. We 
are asking that Congress address the Issue of cash flow and be flexible 
enough to allow USDA to solve cash flow problems for states that 
Implement Infant formula cost containment systems, 

4, The s1mp!1cat1on of Infant formula cost containment. No other Issue 
that we present to ycu today 1s as burdensome, as complicated and as 
frustrating as this one. The systems that have been developed for the 
Implementation and tracking of Infant formula cost containment have 
reached the point of being ridiculous. Most states do not understand 
the regulations and even though we all have been trained and all have 
spent many hours with our federal representatives, we often have to 
throw up our hands and say 1t just doesn't make any sense. We are 
asking that the system bo simplified. We are asking this money be 
treated as exactly what 1t 1s: money coming Into the state for the 
purposes of serving clients. We are asking that the money be treated 
just as our grant 1s treated right now. That 1t come to us 1n the 
same proportion as our grant, and 1f we do not spend 1t, 1t be taken 
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from us 1n the same proportion as our grant. It would provide an" 
Incentive to see clients; 1t would simplify the state's ability to 
plan out Us program expansion, add new local agencies, and guarantee 
that 1n future years we will not be worrying about whether we will have 
adequate funds to be able to serve our clients. 

5. We are asking as a first step towards better coordination of WIC and 
Medicaid, for the WIC program to be required to count a pregnant woman 
as a family of two. All other social service programs count the 
pregnant woman as a family of two except the WIC program. Therefore, 
we have situations where a woman who 1s eligible for prenatal care 
under expanded Medicaid guidelines may not be eligible for WIC. In 
the long run, the Association would like to see WIC and Medicaid 
coordinated even more so eligibility for Medicaid would automatically 
mean Income eligibility for the WIC program. 

We would be happy to work with committee, staff and others on this 
project as we recognize this 1s a critical element of Improving 
Infant mortality In this country. 

6. Trade-off of new regulatory requirements. Attached to my testimony 1s 
a listing of regulatory requirements that have been added to the WIC 
program since Its beginning. We ere asking for USUA to be held account- 
able also. They need to analyze what the cost Implications of new 
regulatory requirements are and look toward eliminating some of the 
more burdensome requirements and more costly requirements that may or 
may not be necessary. Cver.one chuckles, but Its a sad cownentary on 
the ways things are when I cite as an example the recent activities 
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undertaken 1n almost every state 1n this country. We are required 'to 



report our racial/ethnic participation to the department every year. 
What we must do 1s take our sophisticated computer system reports, get 
them broken down on paper, fill out and sign, at least In my state, 
58 different forms for USOA so that they can take those forms, put 
them back Into a computer, and give us back the Information, It's 
silly, It's cumbersome and It's burdensome. Yet, everyone of us has to 
do 1t, Simply allowing states to submit computer tapes with the same 
Information would save hours and hours of burdensome work by state and 
local staff. That 1s the type of thing we would like USOA to be held 
accountable for and relieve us from. 

The National Association of WIC Directors 1s requesting special funds 
be set aside for the promotion of breastfeeding among our client 
population. We recognize the Importance of this Issue and I will 
provide at a later date a position paper the Association has prepared 
on promotion of breastfeeding. We need additional funds to support 
this Important activity. Additional funds would allow us to take the 
resources that we are already devoted to breastfeeding promotion and 
redirect them to the most effective methods to get the WIC populations 
breastfeeding rates more 1if Hne with the rest of the country's. 

We are asking Congress to require the department to update Its popula- 
tion base when developing estimates of unmet need so our estimates can 
more accurately reflect the current conditions of the countrv. Right 
now we are still using 1980 census data as a basis for meeting unmet 
need. We are asking that the population base be updated by some 
method by USOA so that every five years we can have new numbers and 
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know 1n reality approximately how many unserved clients are still 
out there and where we need to devote our resources. 

9. We are asking the committee to allow the appropriation committees 
or whoever 1s providing funds for the program, to have the authority 
to set up a separate appropriation to fund data processing system 
enhancements. The key to success of the WIC program and the key 
to accountability 1s the efficient management of data and Information. 
Most other social and health programs have special set asides to assist 
states 1n developing system changes. Right now 1f a state wants to 
Improve Its system or even change to a new system, 1t must try to find 
those funds within an existing grant resource which would take more 
money away from local agencies. This would allow for one-time appro- 
priation 1n grants to states to Improve their systems, and 1n the long 
run provide a cost-savings to the program and better management of data 
and Information. 

Those 1n a nut shell are the NAWO legislative proposals. I hope the com- 
mittee will take these Into consideration and continue to work with the 
association to develop these into a reality so that the program we both are 
so concerned about can become better and more manageable. 

Finally, I would like to conclude with one thought for the committee- It 
1s not often a person gets a chance to see something that really works 
turn out well. The WIC program has provided hundreds of thousands of 
examples of a program that has turned out well all across the country. I 
had a unique experience recently I would like to share with the committee. 
As part of management training, section managers 1n my department were 
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required to attend a training session on management of priorities. During 
this semlntr a young woman who was our discussion leader was making pre- 
sentations related to more effective managment, better utilization of 
resources, and she was asking people to stand up and tell her what programs 
they worked for and what they were doing, I was truly Impressed with this 
young woman. Her energy level was very high and she seemed to be generating 
a lot of enthusiasm 1n a normally docile group of program managers. Several 
people stood up and stated where they were from. When 1t was my turn I 
stood up and explained I was the director of the WIC program. She got kind 
of t funny look on her face and continued on. At lunch hour she approach me 
and asked if she could talk to me for a minute. I said I'd be happy to, 
assuming that she wanted to discuss something about my participation 1n the 
training. She pulled me off to the side and said that she wanted to tell ■* 
that thirteen years ago she was a lonely young teenager 1n Chicago who was 
pregnant and scared. She had no place to go and no one to take care for 
her. A friend told her about a program called WIC. She went to see a 
public health nurse 1n Chicago and they enrolled her 1n the WIC program. 
She not only found the kind of support system she needed to help get her 
through the pregnancy, but also found * system which could provide her with 
the basics that she needed at that time: food and referral to other help. 
She said, "I've always been grateful to that program and I can't really say 
that my current success or the success of my brilliant son 1s totally 
attributable to the WIC program, but 1t was there when I needed 1t and I am 
most appreciative of 1t and I've always wanted to Just be able to say thank 
you." It 1s that kind of experience with this program which continues my 
personal resolve to make 1t better. 

I thank you for your time. 
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NAWD LEGISLATIVE PR0PO8ALS 



I. Division of Appropriations 

proposal! To restructure the division between food and program 
operations so that the service components including nutrition 
assessment, nutrition education, and referral are assured adequate 
funding. The national appropriations for program operations should 
be determined by multiplying the prior year appropriation per 
participant plus inflation by the number of participants to be 
served with the appropriated food dollars. Inflation increases 
shall be indexed based upon FY1988 costs as baseline and be 
appropriate to the category being indexed. 

Bafclanilfti Studies of the WIC Program have found that better 
quality programs result in better prenatal outcomes. Healthier 
babies are the most cost effective WIC outcome and yet funding for 
the services that result in healthy babies is eroded each year by 
increasing administrative requirements with no funding, inadequate 
funding for salary inflation and efforts like food package 
tailoring which add participants to the program with no funding for 
services. Infant formula rebates have caused this existing problem 
to reach crisis proportions, it in time to tie the funding of 
administration and program services to participation, and guarantee 
appropriate inflationary increase to preserve program quotas. 



II* Funds for Special state initiatives 

FgopoMlt To use $1 million of the $3 million research and special 
project fund as grants to states for special initiatives to improve 
quality of service delivery and ability to meet FOM standards. 

Rationale* State WIC Programs have been concerned that high 
quality services are delivered to participants. The Focus on 
Management (FOM) concept was implemented by US DA and NAWD to 
develop standards to measure the efficiency and effectiveness of 
the WIC Program in the areas of l) administrative cost management, 
2) caseload management, 3) vendor management, and, most recently, 
4) nutrition services. 

States which are in process of strengthening their ability to meet 
the Focus on Management standards need the opportunity to make 
improvements in the delivery of services to WIC participants. As 
state program managers observe areas of WIC operation that need 
improvement, funds to pay for special projects are limited. Annual 
program grants are spoken for in maintaining ongoing operations. 
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States have occasionally been allowed to apply for small grants to 
fund special state initiatives. Such special initiatives can be 
a stimulus to staff, strengthen service delivery :o participants, 
improve coordination within the health care system, and enable the 
state to meet FOM standards. This is similar to the special 
projects of regional and national significance funded by Health and 
Human Services. 



III. Solving the cash Flow problems 

Proposal! a) To allow states operating and rebate system to 
"borrow" such funds as are necessary of the following year's grant 
to cover year-end expenditures before payments are received under 
their rebate contract, and b)to make available within any 
continuing resolution such additional funds as are necessary to 
implement this provision. 

Rationale! states use rebate income to pay for additional food 
packages for an increased number of mothers and children. A state 
plans to spend the food grant (less its conversion authority) plus 
the rebate income for participant food costs. Most vouchers clear 
the bank during their valid month; however, the state does not bill 
for rebate charges until the end of the following month when the 
record of cans actually purchased is available. A cash flow 
problem exists at the end of the federal year because the state is 
awaiting rebate payment from the last months of the federal year 
but meanwhile is paying for vouchers cashed through the WIC bank. 
After the rebate income is received, the state can adjust 
accounting records to reflect expenses by federal year. 



IV. Infant Formula Cost containment simplification 

Proposal! That funds returned to or saved by a state through any 
food cost containment initiative: 

a) shall be available for the state to expand WIC services to 
the potentially eligible population of that state; 

b) shall be available for supplemental foods and administration 
and program services in the same proportions as appropriated 
funds allocated to the state; and 

c) if unexpended, shall be returned to USDA for reallocation 
on the same proportion as appropriated funds. 

d) For purposes of this part, savings shall be defined as the 
difference between the actual costs of the state and the costs 
if no such food cost containment initiative were in place. 
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RATIONALE! Infant Fornula cost containment systems have been 
developed by states to serve more clients within existing 
resources. During the past two years, the regulatory requirement 
on how cost containment systems must be administered have become 
so complicated it almost becomes a disincentive to enter into one. 

The complexity of rules has created far more problems than it has 
solved. It is time to simplify this process to allow states to 
isplement cost containment without "he disincentive of massive 
paperwork and accounting systems. The NAWD proposal would: 

1) Simplify cost containment systems for states as well as 
US DA 

2) Tie use of cost containment funds to participation 
increases. ^ 

3) Recognize states such as Mississippi, Ohio, Maryland, and 
Vermont which pioneered cost containment systems. 

4) will allow state to plan expansion of services without 
warnir? if funds will be available to support those services 
in tuture years. 



v. Medicaid and WIC Eligibility 

Frpgga all Tor the purpose of income determination, a pregnant 
woaan shall be counted as a family of two. 

Rationiltl Federal legislation now affords states the option of 
extending Medicaid services to pregnant women, infants and children 
with famiXy incomes up to and including 185 percent of poverty. 
The Medicaid and AFDC Programs count the pregnant women as two 
persons for income eligibility purposes which WIC counts the 
pregnant woman as one. in those states adopting the new option, 
WIC Programs will no longer be able to accept proof of Medicaid 
enrollment as income eligibility for WIC. 

Common income eligibility definitions among health and health care- 
related programs which serve the same population greatly facilitate 
participant access to services at the local program level. 
Referral and intake processes ars simplified and effective 
coordination promoted. 
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VI, Funding or Tradeoffs for N« Regulatory or other Requirements 

Proposal i USDA would be required to do a cost analysis of new 
regulatory requirements for the Wic Program. In order to implement 
new regulations they would be required to either give the states 
the funding to meet the new program requirements or delete other 
requirements to compensate the state. 

Rationale! Each year the USDA adds administrative requirements to 
the WIC Program through regulatory change and othe - requirements. 
States are not compensated for these costs and are expected to 
absorb these costs. The additional requirements have costs 
associated with them that are often substantial. The states may 
have no other choice in dealing with the situation but to cut local 
grants. Thus, the net result of increased administrative 
requirements is often poorer quality services in the health and 
nutrition education area. 

The WIC Program is a business with costs for services. The federal 
authorities cannot continue to deal with each problem by writing 
new regulations and not making decisions about priorities. The 
best parts of the program are being slowly destroyed by this 
approach. To protect these services, WIC must have a fiscally 
responsible federal management. 



VII. Breest feeding promotion 

Proposal t a) Earmark $8 million annually specifically for 
breastfeeding promotion activities in WIC Programs. Appropriate 
funding after split from the poo? of funds designated as food cost. 
These funds would be allocated on a rate of $10 for every pregnant 
and breastfeeding woman served by the states, based on the most 
recent participation data. 

State agencies would be required to submit a plan delineating how 
these funds would be used to promote breastfeeding, as a part of 
the annual nutrition education plan submitted in the State Plan of 
Operations and Administration. Progress in effecting change in 
rates of breastfeeding would be monitored using existing reports 
of enrollment participation, as well as data from the centers for 
Disease control, where available. In order to accomplish this a 
national definition of breastfeeding must be established. 

b) Include a lactation specialist on the National Advisory council 
for Maternal, Infant and Fetal Nutrition. 
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Rational? f The advantages of breastfeeding to infant health are 
well documented, but while the rates of breastfeeding among middle 
and upper income women approach the national goal, the incidence 
of breastfeeding among low income and minority women remains low 
Breastfeeding education programs have been and continue to be a 
routine part of the WIC's education component; however, national 
data do not indicate that current education programs have had an 
appreciable impact. r * 

Breastfeeding promotion activities are labor intensive and require 
a long-term commitment of resources, in a program where delivery 
of basic services is severely limited by scarce resources, 
consequently, WIC administrators are finding it increasinalv 
difficult to fund these activities. y y 

Nevertheless, SA's recognize both the need and value of a concerted 
effort to promote breastfeeding in WIC populations: first, the 
very real health and social values afforded the mother-infant dyad 
and secondly, the programmatic saving that could be realized by 
increasing the rates of breastfeeding nationally in wic. An 
estimated $29 million could be saved annually in formula costs, if 
WIC mothers breastfed for one month. The $8 million allocated for 
breastfeeding promotion could be recouped through savings realized 
from increasing the rates of breastfeeding. 

Studies have indicated that breastfeeding promotion efforts are 
effective in increasing both the rate and duration of breastfeeding 
among low-income populations. The tangible health benefits to 
babies, social benefits to the mother-infant dyad and financial 
8S ti iti Program support the allocation of funds for these 



VIII. Updating Population Data Base 

grppPMlt When new census data is available and every five years 
thereafter, the department s ;,all update the projection of the 
potentially eligible WIC population for state agencies. 

RfrUonHt i. currently USDA is utilizing 1980 census data which does 
not accurately reflect current shifts in population. This can 
result in incorrect identification of parity and inadequate 
evaluation of meeting national need. 4 
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IX, Automated Data Processing Improvements 

Proposal: Notwithstanding any other provision of this law, nothing 
shall prohibit the establishment of a .special appropriation to 
improve automated data processing systems in wic Programs 
nationally. 

Rationales State program managers observe areas of wic operation 
that need improvement, particularly in relation to management 
information systems needs. Annual program grants are spoken for 
in maintaining ongoing operations. States have occasionally been 
allowed to apply for small grants to conduct a project or carry out 
a data system improvement. These efforts have resulted in 
effective, practical program improvements. states that have 
committed to developing an improved management information system 
need financial help on a one-time basis to achieve this goal. 
Also, the common data set required for PC90 and PC92 will require 
expensive changes in current state management information systems 
to collect the data elements. Funding grants to states for these 
special initiatives will bring tangible results. 
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WIC PROGRAM 

The WIC Program has received no increase in program operations ani 
administrative funding since FY 75. Yet, the paperwork and 
documentation requirements for the Program have grown at a 
geometric level. The result is that the services to women and 
children which have made the program so M ^:essful and veil liked 
by clients have eroded to levels which damage the effectiveness of 
WIC. 

ADDITIONAL REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS WHICH WERE NOT FUNDED 
246.3c State plan requirements added 

246. 3e State staffing standards for administrator, program 
specialists and nutritionist added 

246.4 Detailed state plan submission requirements added 

246.5a Responsibility for selection, expansion, reduction and 
disqualification of local agencies increased 

b Notification regarding incomplete applications 

c Requirements to fund according to Affirmative Action plan 
and to justify to FNS for not funding the highest 
priority area or special population 

d Standards for the selection of new local agencies 

e Disqualification rules for local agencies 

f Periodic review of local agency qualifications 

246.6 Signed written agreements with local agencies mandated 

246 7a Integration mandated with other health services 

c* income eligibility determination for each participant 

d Expanded requirements for states to establish nutritional 
risk criteria and nutritional risk priority system 

e* Processing standards that people must be seen within lo 
or 20 days with no provision for staff increases 

f* Periodic recertif ication of participants with no 
provision for staff increases 

g Provision for reviewing certification decisions in mid 
certification 

h Certification foj-ms are mandated 
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i Notification of rights and responsibilities to each 
participant 

j issuance of verification of certification cards 

k Detect and stop dual participation 

1 Certification must be at no cost to the applicant 

246.8 Civil rights requirements including handling of 
complaints and providing non English materials 

246.9 Fair Hearing requirements expanded 

246.10 stat* responsibilities for providing foods are made more 
complex 

246.11* Nutrition education must be provided to all participants 
(16% of funds must now be spent on it) 

c Complex state agency nutrition responsibilities added 

d Local agency responsibility to do nutrition education for 
all 

e Must offer two contracts during a certification period 
including individual care plans for some and contracts 
to meet different cultural and language needs 

246.12 Food delivery 

e* Authorization of food vendors including an on site visit 
to each prior to initial authorization 

f Agreements with each vendor 

g Periodic review of food vendors qualifications 

h Food vendor training must be given 

i* Monitoring of food vendors including 

Designing and implementing a system to identify hiah 
risk vendors 1 J 

Vendor investigations and sanctions 

On site monitoring of vendors and reporting 

Documentation of visits 

Handling of complaints 
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Compliance purchasing 

Participant and vendor sanctions 

1 Additional controls on food instruments 

m More prompt payment to vendors 

n More prompt reconciliation of food instruments 

p Each participant signs a receipt for retail purchase 
systems 

Uniform food instruments 

More required information on the face of food 
instruments 

Ensure that purchase price is recorded at time of 
purchase 

Each voucher can be identified by vendor 

Other additional controls 
t Additional requirements for home delivery systems 
u Additional requirements for direct distribution systems 

246.13 Expands requirements for financial management and 
internal control 

246.14 Limits the eligible costs that can be charged to the 
program 

246.15 Defines the use of program income 

246.16* Defines and limits the distribution of funds 

Specifies that USDA will reduce the administrative 
grant of a state failing to spend 95% of their food 
grant 

246.17 Expands the procedures and paperwork for closeout 

246.18 Expands and defines the appeal process for vendors 

246.19 Expands and defines the management review process for FNS 
and states 

246.20 Defines and expands audit responsibilities 

24 6.2 3 USDA is authorized to make claims against states 
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246.24 Defines and expands requirements for procurement and 
property management 

246/25 Expands and defines additional record keeping and 
reporting requirements 

* Indicates a very significant fiscal impact 

LEGISLATION NOT YET IN CONSOLIDATED REGULATIONS 

A. Provision of drug abuse education 

B. Provide benefits to and meet special nutritional needs of 
homeless 

C. Distribute information on benefits to homeless organizations 

D. Cost containment feasibility studies mandated 
REGULATORY REQUIREMENTS DELETED 

246.3b Forward local agency applications to FNS 

246.6 Local agency application requirements are removed 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. The Chair would like to thank 
the witnesses for very comprehensive and excellent statements. 

The Chair would like to ask only one or two questions. 

Dr. Schiff, in your prepared statement, beginning on page two, 
you listed a number of recommendations— six, in effect. 

Among those recommendations, some of them would improve the 
efficiency of the program, some of them would improve the quality 
of the program. Some would necessitate additional moneys and 
some, I assume, would not. 

If, given that there wilol be a limited amount of funds available 
to expand the program, I wonder if you could designate which of 
those recommendations would require additional money and those 
that could improve the efficiency of the program without additional 
money, because we probably would get consensus on some of those 
increasing the amount of money. 

If we did not get, let's say, as much as we would recommend to 
the Congress, we would then have the real problem of sacrificing 
quality in order to increase the number served. Do you understand 
the nature of the question? 

Dr. Schiff. I believe I do, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. In other words, we are asking you to give us 
those recommendations divided among those that would require ad- 
ditional money and those that might be accomplished merely by a 
change in the law itself. 

Dr. Schiff. I think I would like to concentrate on two recommen- 
dations. 

The first would be the increase in the number of participants in 
the program. With only fifty percent of the eligibles currently par- 
ticipating, I think that the numerical participation is very impor- 
tant. 

However, within that numerical participation I would like to em- 
phasize the necessity for concentrating in a much greater fashion 
than ever before on encouraging breast feeding. 

I think breast feeding has t>o many advantages to it for the 
mother and the child, that if we can have a great : ^ipact on that 
single fact I think that that would be an enhancement of the pro- 
gram. 

Chairman Hawkins. Can you be more specific as to how we 
could change the law in such a way as to encourage that? 

Dr. Schiff. I suppose there could be some specific language in 
legislation which would allocate a percentage of funds for the en- 
couragement of breast feeding. 

There are a whole variety of strategies that can be used, such as 
counselors, such as home visitors, such as medical participation- 
there are a number of elements that can be utilized to encourage 
breast feeding. 

I think that sometimes that can be expressed in language in leg- 
islation. 

Chairman Hawkins. I would appreciate it if you could suggest to 
the staff or the Committee— not today necessarily, but at your con- 
venience—some change in the language that you think would ac- 
complish that particular objective. 

Dr. Schiff. I would be glad to try and help. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Suggestions such as that would make it a 
little more specific and allow us to focus in on some of the things 
that specifically need to be done, whether or not we get as much 
additional funding asw we would like. I am not trying to be pessi- 
mistic, I am just simply trying to be both optimistic and a little 
more accurate in terms of what it is that we can do. Thank you. 

In connection with the previous suggestion of recognizing those 
members who were foreclosed, I think— Ms. Unsoeld— I think you 
were to be called upon next. We will allow you at this time. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentle- 
men of the Committee. 

It is particularly a pleasure to have this group before us, includ- 
ing Mr. Bell from Washington state, because my education on the 
importance and the value of the WIC program comes from your 
people. 

The question that I would like to ask particularly of you, with 
the years of experience that you have enjoyed on this issue, and 
with the recognition that this is a cost effective program— yet we 
have had difficulty getting it funding. 

Now, is there any shift on the horizon? What is taking place now 
in the other groups? 

Unlike those of us here today who have had some first-hand 
knowledge or relationship with this issue, are there other groups 
that are beginning to appreciate this issue and asking for increased 
or full funding for eligible pregnant women and children— particu- 
larly from the business community, from some of the bipartisan 
groups? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, there have. I can answer that on two points. 

One, we have seen a greater increase in interest in the private 
sector— the business community. There is a great deal of concern 
about what is going to happen to the youth who will be the work- 
ers in the future. What will happen to the children now who will 
later be the corporate workers and corporate executives? 

Several recommendations have come out of a variety of groups 
and task forces that say that prevention is the key here— that we 
need to prevent the kinds of problem? not only that society will 
end up paying for later, but that sort of disable the society in terms 
of the productivity of society. 

I think that you will see more and more of that come along. In 
our state, as you know, we have a project called Youth Two Thou- 
sand, wh ; .ch is looking at what the youth of our state will have to 
deal with in the year 2000 and what kind of work force we will 
have that will be productive, and looking at preventive kinds of 
programs. 

Second, on a personal note, I have a disabled child. There was an 
emergency cesarean section with a low birth weight baby and she 
is totally deaf. 

Now, I have plenty of health insurance to cover the health needs 
of my children. I know the system well and I can deal with it. 

Yet it still costs me thousands of dollars each year on her health 
care that my insurance will not cover, and the cost of special edu- 
cation for that child, the cost for the neonatal intensive care unit 
that child was in and the ongoing cost that child will have all 
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throughout her life— as bright and as healthy as she is— are going 
to create a burden on society. 

If we could prevent those kinds of things, we could better put our 
resources to many of the other problems that we need to put our 
resources into. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Are some of those who have recently picked up on 
this recognition of the value of preventiveness— the Counsel on 
Competitiveness, which is a business-backed organization 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Ms. Unsoeld. [continuing] and the Committee for Economic De- 
velopment, which is also in business and education? 
Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Isn't there another organization— what is it, the 
American Agenda that the Presidents Ford and Carter had 

Mr. Bell. That is correct. Presidents Ford and Carter were on 
that, and several distinguished panel members have recognized this 
program as being very cost effective. 

Ms. Unsoeld. Definitely the base has been broadened for support 
for the kind of funding we know is needed. 

Mr. Bell. That is correct. 

Ms. Unsoeld. All right. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Petri? 

Mr. Petri. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I had several questions of 
the panel in one area of the program. Perhaps Mr. Bell, or others, 
might want to address them. 

That is that it is my understanding that infant formula manufac- 
turers provide financial rebates to state WIC programs in many 
states. 

Do you have any idea how much you anticipate will be the aggre- 
gate amount received during the coming fiscal year of rebates at 
the state level from the manufacturers? 

Mr. Bell. I do not have a total dollar figure, but infant formula 
is one-third of the total WIC food package, and depending on the 
size of the rebate that the state gets— I can give you an example in 
Washington state. 

We are estimating— right now our case load is about fifty thou- 
sand clients per month and we are expecting we could go to sixty- 
six thousand clients per month with full implementation of re- 
bates. It is a significant number. 

As I say, it is a large part of our food package and a lot of it 
would depend on how much is negotiated with the formula compa- 
nies, how much they would bid and so on. 

It is significant. 

Mr. Petri. Do you have the resources to survey all the states— or 
I suppose we could, too, and get some figure from them? 

Mr. Bell. I am sure the Department of Agriculture may have 
some information on that. 

As you know, there was an amendment to the appropriations bill 
by Senator Burdick requiring states to study and implement infant 
formula cost containment systems. 

Now, some states will be doing infant formula rebates, as you 
heard, but there are other cost containment systems involved in 
that legislation that states would be looking at. Some of them may 
not opt for rebates but would choose one of the other forms— such 
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as Mississippi's direct delivery system or Ohio's home delivery 
system. 

Mr. Petri. For what purposes are the rebates used? When they 
get the money back at the state level from these manufacturers, 
what is it dpent on? 

Mr. Bell. It is spent on expanding the program. It all goes back 
into client services. 

Mr. Petri. Is any money allocated for WIC program administra- 
tion, such as staff expansion? 

Mr. Bell. When I said in my testimony that you were talking 
about one of the most complicated and frustrating components of 
the program— yes, it is allowed for one year. 

We are allowed to convert that money into program costs to help 
support it. 

The problem that we are having is that that system is so burden- 
some and complex— and it really is not treated as money coming 
into the state. 

The way it is treated by the Department of Agriculture is that it 
is actually a food cost savings, and so they are assuming that with 
the food cost savings you have one year to convert some of that 
money to support your clients, but in the second year you no 
longer convert that and the funding formula for WIC is supposed to 
take over. 

What happens in reality is that, if you have any kind of level or 
small growth in the funding, what you will find is that you will be 
asked to serve thousands more clients, hundreds of thousands more 
clients, with essentially the same money. 

It really erodes and deteriorates in the long run the amount of 
money you can put toward client services. 

We are asking the Committee to correct that problem. 

Mr. Petri. I have three or four more quick questions. I hope you 
can hold your answer down. I do not want to infringe on the other 
members' time, either, and I know we have a lot to cover. 

Could you estimate at all a be'lpark figure as to the percentage 
of rebate funds used for staff expansion? 

Mr. Bell. It is based on your current monthly cost per client, so 
you probably would say an aggregate twenty percent. 

Mr. Petri. Is any of the money invested in consumer education 
currently? 

Mr. Bell. Educating them about WIC or about the system— I am 
trying to understand. 

Mr. Petri. About breast feeding or other 

Mr. Bell. It depends on the state. I think that would be a state- 
by-state— what you do normally is to incorporate that into your 
spending approach that the state already has. 

Mr. Petri. Okay. Do you believe there is merit in utilizing a part 
of the rebate moneys to provide for breast feeding education? 

Mr. Bell. I believe there is merit in increasing breast feeding 
promotion, yes. 

Part of the rebate moneys— again, we do not have a specific posi- 
tion on that— I think that some states probably are doing that. 

Mr. Petri. Finally, would it make sense to offset the WIC appro- 
priations that we appropriate by savings derived from the rebate 
program? 
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Mr. Bell. No. 

Mr. Petri. Why not? 

Mr. Bell. One, you are depending on the good will of the infant 
formula companies at that point to provide services to clients, and 
that is something that is totally unpredictable. 

When you are only serving fifty percent of your clients in a pro- 
gram that is as successful as this, you need to provide all the sup- 
port vou can, both appropriated money and cost savings money. 

I think that if you reduced the program by what the infant for- 
mula companies were contributing it would be a disaster to the 
program. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Petri, the Department of Agrici Hure 
will be testifying before the Committee, and I would suggest that 
some of the specific questions that you have raised might be better 
answered by the Department. 

We will certainly ask them to be specific in this particular field. 

Mr. Owens? 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, I have one question and one com- 
ment. My question relates to the fact that I think Ms. Samad said 
that one of the strengths of the WIC program is that you do not 
just give a check and that is it. You do provide an education— try 
to provide an education and orientation for parents. 

I wondered, is the support there from the government that used 
to be in the provision of that education? For example, we had 
"Infant Care", which was a booklet that was distributed to all 
mothers— certainly poor mothers who gave birth in hospitals 
always went home with a booklet called "Infant Care". 

The Reagan administration, in cutting back on government pub- 
lications, was proud of the fact that they cut out the free distribu- 
tion of "Infant Care" and those kinds of booklets and pamphlets. 

Also, years ago when I was a public librarian, one of the most 
successful programs that I was able to operate in the public library 
was a series of programs for mothers, mostly young mothers, who 
were seeking information. 

They, of course, used that information and we were able to get 
free films that we could show them and all kinds of free maU rials 
that they could take home with them. 

Is that still available in some form? Has the government in its 
attempt to save a few pennies in the wrong place cut out an oppor- 
tunity for the provision of that education in a very cheap way? 

Because I know low income parents— I know from experience 
that they will not buy books. They will not buy Dr. Spock— they 
cannot afford or do not think they can afford it— so no matter how 
badly they need a book they are not going *o buy it. 

There is a need to have that kind of information distributed free. 
Would you comment on that? 

Ms. Samad. Mr. Owens, as one Brooklynite to another, you know 
that we are not, as a people, as literate as we might be. Our moth- 
ers do not read and cannot read as much as they should read. 

WIC works and breast feeding works and a lot of other things 
work because we can talk people-to-people and we can get to know 
each other people-to-people, and this is why I think administrative 
dollars are important, because a nutritionist needs time to sit down 
and run through those things with those mothers. 
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Mr. Owens. You do not have the free booklets anymore? You 
have not seen them? 

Ms. Samad. I do not know. They may be available, but I am not 
so sure that our women are going to read them. 

Mr. Owens. Oh, they were read, all right. You know, I saw them 
in homes when I was poor. My mother had them 

Ms. Samad. I also see them in the garbage cans outside of the 
WIC offices, too. 

Mr. Owens, [continuing] and they consulted them when they 
needed them. 

I am just wondering, in addition— I am not in any way saying 
that you do not need the one-on-one and need the direct contact. 
That is very much needed. But, in addition to that, I think we also 
need to be able to provide that very simple, simply prepared infor- 
mation that was there, that we took away. 

Ms. Samad. If it is prepared, it should be more visual and 
more 

Mr. Owens. These were very visual, with drawings and so forth. 
As I said, there were free films that the library provided. 

My second — it is not a question, it is a comment — I think it is as 
relevant as anything said here today, because your testimony has 
been very good, but you are talking mostly to the converted. 

There is a great deal of agreement up here, almost one hundred 
percent agreement, until you start to talk about money, and then 
the agreement breaks down. 

There are a few questions that have been asked about how you 
can save some here and put it there. I think Senator Chiles said 
that we need about $2 billion to serve all the people who need to be 
served by this progrem. 

Two billion dollars is less than the cost of one nuclear aircraft 
carrier. I want to you to listen to me. It is just as relevant as any- 
thing you have heard today, that has been said today. 

It is less than the cost of one nuclear aircraft carrier, which costs 
about $3.5 billion. Two billion dollars is nothing compared to what 
the president has proposed that we use to bail out the corrupt sav- 
ings and loan associations. They are talking about $90 billion— $90 
billion — to subsidize the banking industry and bail out corrupt and 
incompetent backers. 

Whenever the power £*"ucture really wants to do anything and 
we really want to get things done around here, we are able some- 
how to find the money. We found $4.5 billion for the drought relief 
at a time when there was a deficit and Gramm-Rudman— somehow 
the money can be found. 

If you can find $90 billion— there are going to be mechanisms de- 
veloped. 

So I hope that we realize that, when we are talking about a pro- 
gram like WIC, which has been proven — everybody agrees that it is 
a successful program and it works, it is a great investment, it will 
sa^e a &reat deal of money in the future — yet we cannot get it fully 
fu ided. 

As we approach the fight to get it fully funded, I hope we will all 
approach it not apologetically, but with great indignation. 

This nation can afford— it can afford— to fully fund the WIC pro- 
gram. It can afford it, and we should remember that and be quite 
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indignant as we listed to what they are going to be proposing for 
the $90 billion bailout of the banks and a number of other things 
that are they are going to find money for. 

We should insist that this program that works should get funded. 
Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Grandy? 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Dr. Schiff, I want to go back to your comments about promoting 
strategies to reduce barriers to breast feeding and increase social 
support. 

What in your estimation are the barriers to breast feeding right 
now, other than the obvious ones of, in many cases, having to hold 
down some kind of a job and not actually being there with the 
child? 

Please elucidate a little bit about what the social barriers are 
that you see. Is it a class barrier, now? Are we looking at some- 
thing that applies to certain income categories? 

Dr. Schiff. I think that the barriers are multiple, I think not the 
least of which is a lack of understanding of the advantages of 
breast feeding in the minds of many young women who are having 
babies. 

I think that certainly the question of holding a job is a very im- 
portant one. I am glad you mentioned that. However, in addition to 
that I think that the percentage of women who actually breast feed 
has varied considerably— over the last twenty-five or thirty years — 
and this variance has occurred in all socioeconomic strata. 

Mr. Grandy. Excuse me just a moment. Has it varied downward 
or upward? 

Dr. Schiff. Both. It started off at a lower level, then it rose in 
the late 1970s, and then it became variable. 

I think that what we have found is that in those individuals who 
have had the opportunity to understand and have been educated in 
the value of breast feeding, the numbers have gone up. 

However, I think that that educational experience has been lim- 
ited, and I think that there are large numbers of young mothers 
today who really are not truly aware of the value— and I am not 
just talking about the nutritional value, but I am talking about the 
value that occurs in the bonding process between mother and child. 

I do not want to minimize the problems that occur because of 
working, and I think that if we could establish better means of 
child care— if we could establish these child care units perhaps on 
site, where young women are working — that this would do a great 
deal to minimize these barriers. 

I would like to call your attention to that point. 

Mr. Grandy. I do not know if you are familiar with the Extended 
Food and Nutrition Education program, which is run out of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, which is usually something that is at- 
tached to food stamps in terms of how to properly prepare and buy 
products— and it is run through the Extension Service. 

Would this be a delivery mechanism for educating potential 
mothers on the advantages of breast feeding— and, more to the 
point, the maintenance problems around breast feeding— in other 
words, holding down a job and still breast feeding an infant? Is 
that a possible delivery mechanism? 
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In one of the reports here— I believe it is from the Chairman of 
your legislative committee, Mr. Bell— John Barr talks about ear- 
marking $8 million for breast feeding promotion. I am trying to 
figure out how you get value for those dollars. 

If we are looking at, in many cases, a population that might be 
illiterate, that would not avail themselves of visual aids or supple- 
ments or pamphlets or things of that nature, is there an existing 
delivery system now that we might be able to use? 

Dr. Schiff. The recommendation that we have talked about has 
to do, to some degree, with something we call a Home Visitor pro- 
gram. 

What we are talking about in terms of a Home Visitor is usually 
someone who is a neighbor, who is in the same general category of 
people living in a neighborhood, who would be supportive in the 
educational effort and also in the support that is necessary through 
some of the vagaries that occur during the breast feeding procecs. 

Nursing can have its ups and downs also, and there are times 
when it would be easier for a mother to stop nursing, she would 
appear to think — whereas, if there was someone that she could call 
upon for support, for help — that can keep the nursing process 
going. 

It is that kind of support that we are talking about, also. 

Mr. Grandy. It is your estimation, again referring to this report 
that Mr. Barr provided— he estimates that jf you spend $8 million 
on breast feeding promotion you can save $29 million in one month 
on formula costs. 

Would you basically agree with that? 

Dr. Schiff. I would hate to be held to those figures. 

Mr. Grandy. I am not holding you to those figures. 

Dr. Schiff. I think that the concept is accurate. Certainly, breast 
feeding is much cheaper than formula feeding. 

Mr. Grandy. Let me ask one more question. I guess I would 
direct this to you, Mr. Bell, about increasing the amount of funds 
that can be used for adminLtrative and client services. 

I think there is a formula that you folks have put forward 
which — now, tell me if I am wrong— this is the average national 
cost per participant where, I guess, the average national adminis- 
trative cost is roughly $8.39 per person? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Mr. Grandy. You would multiply that times inflation and multi- 
ply that figure times your anticipated caseload? That would give 
you a little bit more than your presently allotted twenty percent? 
Right? 

Mr. Bell. That is correct, and that is given a history of food in- 
flation not being as high as inflation related to actual direct pro- 
gram services costs. 

Mr. Grandy. Would you like this Committee to consider perhaps 
allowing the states the flexibility to increase that twenty percent 
allotment to twenty-five percent, or more, depending on need— or 
do you want this kind of a formula? 

Mr. Bfll. What we want, and what we are essentially putting 
forward, is a concept that you base that money on participation, 
not on an arbitrary percentage. 
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I cannot tell you that twenty-five percent would be any better 
than twenty percent. What we need to do is look at it realistically 
and say, if you want us to serve this many clients, let's have a for- 
mula that adequately provides money to do that. As much flexibil- 
ity as possible would be great. 

Mr. Grandy. So you are asking as a state director to be able to 
perhaps jockey with that formula a little bit, depending on your 
caseload? 

Mr. Bell. What we are asking, really, of this Committee is that 
the national appropriation be jockeyed with, not so much that our 
individual states jockey with it, but that when the split is made, 
when the appropriation is made and the money is split up, that it 
is split in a more rational approach, so that the total dollar amount 
available to the states to provide direct client services is adequate 
to support the clients who we are going to be seeing. 

Mr. Grandy. But are you talking about just increasing the ap- 
propriation, or are you talking about changing the 80/20 split? 

Mr. Bell. Changing the 80/20 split, which only deals with the 
national appropriation, not what money goes to the states. That is 
done under a USDA formula. 

Mr. Grandy. But aren't you limited by twenty percent right 
now 

Mr. Bell. Right now, yes we are. 
Mr. Grandy. [continuing] for administrative costs? 
Mr. Bell. Yes, and we have been limited since the inception of 
the program. 

Mr. Grandy. And you would like us to change the formula our- 
selves, not give you the ability to change it as you see fit? 

Mr. Bell. That is correct. What we are asking you to do is to say, 
when you split the— when the USDA has to take the appropriation 
that the Committee gives and has to split it— that you direct them 
to split it in a more rational manner, yes. 

Mr. Grandy. Why is that better than allowing Washington a cer- 
tain margin of flexibility, Iowa a certain margin of flexibility, New 
York a certain margin of flexibility— within some parameters? I 
am not saying that 

Mr. Bell. I guess that what I am trying— I am not making 
myself clear. 

The issue of flexibility of money to the states, I do not think any 
of us would have any quarrel with, certainly. But it is an issue re- 
lated to the national appropriation, too. 

T guess, if you were going to say, "We will appropriate a national 
pot of money and then the states can diwy it ud any way they 
would like,"— I am not speaking for the association, but I personal- 
ly would love it. I am sure the Department of Agriculture would 
have some concerns. 

T guess the issue is flexibility. Yes, I would like to see more flexi- 
bility. Given the constraints and the realities of the system, I 
would at least like to see it rational at this p<. it at the national 
kvel, and if you can direct the Department to be a little more ra- 
tional in terms of how it comes to the states I am certain we would 
not object to that. 

Mr. Grandy. Thank you, Mr. Bell. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Perkins? 
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Mr. Perkins. I will pass. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I think that, you have in- 
dicated on the question of breast feeding it is difficult— I think it is 
very obvious — also that in third world countries where I worked on 
this issue quite a bit, that the question of breast feeding is consid- 
ered not progressive socially: it was not western— it was not what 
the sociable person was supposed to do. 

We find, probably, that some of those same high-powered adver- 
tisements from instant baby formula companies using the baby for- 
mula as the panacea, rather than— I mean, in lieu of the fact that 
breast feeding really makes a much healthier baby-are some of the 
reasons. Which primarily becomes a stigina of, as you mentioned, 
lack of education. 

I would just like to mention that when the WIC program was 
fully funded in Newark, in my district, we saw a decrease in infant 
mortality rate. 

We had it in accessible places. People knew that it existed. There 
was a great deal of outreach. 

It seems that there has been cutting back and it is not as accessi- 
ble, and this probably is one of the contributing factors for the in- 
crease in infant mortality rate in my city of Newark, New Jersey, 
is because of the lack and the reduced visibility and outreach for 
the program. 

So I certainly support the program tremendously. As a matter of 
fact, as you know, we are last in the western world as it relates to 
infant mortality. As a matter of fact, in the world we are eight- 
eenth or worse in infant mortality. We are eighteenth from the 
top, and that is a disgrace. 

Even worse than that, if you remove the minority community 
from the figures, the USA stands twenty-eighth in the world for 
infant mortality in some of the areas. So this program is extremely 
important. 

I visited recently the neonatal intensive care unit at the Univer- 
sity of Medicine and Dentistry in Newark. The cost per low weight 
baby with the equipment that supports that child was in excess of 
$300,000.00 per infant, and we had thirty-six infants that day in 
this unit. 

So it seems to me that, as Reverend Jackson would say, if we 
would invest on the early side we will probably have less cost on 
the back side of life. That is all I would like to say. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Bartlett? 

Mr. Bartlett. Mr. Chairman, I have a question for Ms. Samad 
and Mr. Bell. 

You heard discussion earlier with Senator Chiles on the prospect 
of moving toward a one-stop eligibility, at least for income verifica- 
tion. 

I note that that is not, at least directly, in your set of recommen- 
dations. Is it feasible to achieve either a one-stop eligibility for 
income verification, or at least fewer stops, and if so, how should 
we go about it? Mr. Bell? 

Mr. Bell. Yes, it is possible. I know in our state, for example, we 
are working very closely with our Medicaid program and our state 
is planning to expand Medicaid for pregnant women one hundred 
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and eighty-five percent, to use as much as possible that income de- 
termination as income determination for WIC. 

The problem is that in all of the separate authorizations, all of 
these separate programs, everyone has put in their own litcle 
system for determining eligibility. The states are then given this 
system to try to deal with. 

We lave been able in our state to try to reduce the numb"*- of 
pages a Medicaid applicant would have to fill out from twenty-four 
to four, just by going through and trying to simplify the process. 

I think that it can be done, but what you have to realize is that 
you have to gc back and look at all of these programs and how 
they determine eligibility, and if they are all one hundred and 
eighty-five percent of poverty, and they all use the same standard 
criteria for what constitutes a household size, and they all consti- 
tute the same criteria for how you deal with the pregnant 
woman— yes, it would be very easy for us to do that. 

Mr. Eartlett. Mr. Bell, let me interrupt you and try to get to 
where I am — to help the Committee. 

We set those standards, this Committee, or at least in Congress. 
Now, perhaps we sometimes to try to deny that we SPt the stand- 
ards, but all of those eligibility standards— do not come out of the 
sky. So you have met the enemy and h~ is us. 

My question is, could we, would it be feasible to set as one of the 
circuit breaker standards for WIC, that if you are eligible for food 
stamps or AFDC or Medicaid, at least in terms of income calcula- 
tions, you are per se eligible for WIC? 

Mr. Bell. Yes. 

Mr. Bartlett. Would your organization support this? 

Mr. ^ell. Yes, we would. I think you can tell. 

Mr Bartlett. Ms. Samad, I wonder— you had an excellent 
repo/t on the Research Focus Group on looking at WIC from the 
bottom up, from the viewpoint of the recipients, and these recipi- 
ents noted a number of very real barriers including office hours, 
which we talked about earlier. 

What can we do in the Federal law to remove these barriers, 
these very real barrien, and how should we go about identifying 
that barrier removal? 

You know, we have known about these barriers increasingly for 
ten years and yet **he barriers seem to be getting more serious 
rather than less serious. 

Ms. Samad. The working fanily needs to be able to get their 
WIC benefits after working hours There need to be WIC sites open 
after working hours or on saturdayS. 

I do not know how that can be dene, because individually each 
site may be dependent on the hospital's hours or other areas, but 
that needs to happen so that they are more available. 

Mr. Bartlett. In the country are there WIC ca&e 1 'orkers who 
are located in non-V/IC offices? Aro there WIC case workers who 
are in employment offices or 

Ms. Samad. They are few ard for V^tween. They really are. That 
can be because of the medical component. We do not want that re- 
moved. The blood work and all that is necessary, but when that is 
dependent upon a hospital and the hospital or the clinic is not open 
in the evenings, then that r.attcrs. 
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That is why I was thirking that an on-site person who is able to 
do that might facilitate that. 

Mr. Bartlett. This Committee could use some help in the next 
ninety days, and we may be calling on each of you. 

What I would like for you to do is to think abcat a group of four 
or five actual workers in WIC who could help walk through with us 
on how we could remove those barriers and essentially make WIC 
available to those recipients who are not now participating in the 
program as a result of many barriers. 

If you would think through how, if you were in our shoes, you 
would implement the elimination of these barriers. 

One other question. Mr. Bell, you commented on regulatory re- 
quirements that had not been funded in your words of your testi- 
mony — regulatory requirements sent to the state and local govern- 
ments by the feds. 

Are you urging us to eliminate or streamline those requirements 
or to fund them? If you were in our shoes, which would you choose? 

Mr. Bell. What we are asking you to do is to eliminate the legis- 
lative, in some cases, requirement that generated those regulations 
and to require the department, when they issue regulations, to look 
at what the cost of those regulations is to the states and analyze 
whether or not other regulations that may be outmoded and out- 
dated and cost ineffective could be eliminated in place of that. 

We know it is not realistic to say that every regulation that 
comes out you have to attach money to. I mean, if we set that 
precedent you guys would be doing that forever and everyone 
would be begging at the door. 

Mr. Bartlett. The money comes away fiom nutrition food pack- 
ages. That is our problem. The money is deleted directly from the 
cost of purchasing food packages. 

Mr. Bell. No, the money is deleted from the cost of seeing the 
clients. I mean, if we have to fill out more paperwork to meet a 
reguiatory requirement, that nutritionist spends her time with the 
paper and not with the client, and that is what the problem is. 

Mr, Bartlett. So you would urge us to go through these regula- 
tions and to delete statutory requirements for the regulations 
rather than trying to fund them? 

Mr. Bell. That, and require the department to look at them 
whenever they do issue new regulations, to say, "What will the 
impact b* and can we eliminate some things that we have required 
that maybe are not useful anymore, are burdensome and cumber- 
some." 

I have cited some examples in iry testimony— the kind of thing 
we have to go through that is really just plain silly. 
Mr. Bartlett. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. First of all, Mr. Bell, I 
want to thank you for your testimony. You have given us a great 
deal to think about. You have given us some useful recommenda- 
tions. 

I want to touch on a point that arises from your first recommen- 
dation, to ask you to comment basically on what we can do in this 
legislation as it develops to provide states that are already doing a 
good job in cost containment with additional incentives? 
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The range of efficiency in delivery of services is very wide across 
the states. I think we all recognize the importance of giving incen- 
tive f o those states that need to do better, to continue to do better. 

In Ohio, we meet over 60 percent of our eligible population — as 
compared to the national average of about 43 percent. 

How can we continue to encourage states like that, that are 
doing well, recognizing that each additional increment of improve- 
ment becomes progressively more difficult? 

Mr. Bell. I would say there are two ways. One, you have to real- 
ize that the innovations in the WIC program, the innovations of 
cost containment, were done not because neither Congress nor the 
Department was able to provide any incentive to do it. 

The incentive was that we could not see enough clients and we 
had to turn them away, and we said, "How can we better do that? 0 

I think to the extent that you allow states the flexibility to ad- 
dress that issue, how can v/e better serve our clients, that states 
will come up with ways of doing that. 

Ohio certainly was extremely innovative in their approach to 
doing that, and no one gave Tennessee an incentive to start rebat- 
ing. They did it because of ccncern. No one gave Oregon an incen- 
tive. 

What has happened is that, now that it is populai and it has 
been regulated to death, there is a disincentive for us to get in- 
volved in it. I mean, it is so complex and so cumbersome that now I 
have two fulltime staff just trying to figure out how to get the plan 
approved by the Department of Agriculture so we can do it. Had I 
done it two years ago, I would not have had to do that. 

So, the incentive is, give us the flexibility to he creative and ; at 
the same time, if we are creative don't come back to us and say, 
"Okay, everyone, you all march to the same drummer now and you 
all do it this way" and make it so complicated that you cannot do 
it. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Smith? 

Mr. Smith. Mr. Bell, along the same lines— thank you, Mr. 
Chairman— along the same lines, why— if we had to choose be- 
tween trying to work through a jungle of regulations, sort of run- 
ning from Washington out, and negotiating each one as opposed to 
short-circuiting the whole process and making a straight trade with 
states whose governors, let's say, were willing to sign off on out- 
comes for flexibility circuit breaker. 

In other words, we agree that there will be outcomes in the fol- 
lowing twelve categories, or whatever it is, that you believe will 
pull you toward innovation and community -based delivery of serv- 
ices, the things that I think are the hallmarks of WIC— certainly in 
Vermont, anyway— and in return for that sign off on the outcomes, 
it would basically let you run the program the way you want to, in 
bluntest term? 

Why wouldn't that just be an option for states to take as opposed 
to trying to run through the jungle and identify every— I mean, 
that is playing the bureaucratic game on the bureaucratic turf. We 
are going to lose it, I think. We usually do. 

Mr. Bell. I think you are right. Certainly the ^ >ncept is extreme- 
ly attractive to states. I think that, speaking from a national per- 
spective, not just from the state of Washington, you want to be 
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careful with that to make sure that you get the kind of outcomes 
that you want and that you would hold the states accountable for 
that. Certainly, I think we would be expected to be. 

Anything that could decrease the bureaucratic regulatory burden 
of a program like this, so that you can spend more time where we 
all know the money should be put, would be a great service to the 
program. No question. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair v,ouid like to again thank the 
witnesses for their excellent contribution and also to express appre- 
ciation to all of those who assembled today to celebrate an anniver- 
sary. 

Mr. Hayes. I would like to have these witnesses leave here at 
least with some knowledge that, as a representative of one of the 
districts where the rate of infant mortality is on the rise, teenage 
pregnancy is on the rise, poverty is on the rise, I certainly am sup- 
portive of this kind of program 

However, I want to warn you, if you had been here yesterday 
and had witnessed some of the bleeding hearts who opposed their 
own salary increase— I would have been willing to donate mine to 
this kind of a piogram— but some of those people who— we will 
need your help in the next ninety days, as my colleague Bartlett 
has said, because some of those people who were most vociferous 
against salary increases for judges and members of the Congress 
will be used as an argument to justify that, feeling for the poor. 

They are apt to forget it in the next ninety days, when this kind 
of program for funding comes up, unless we remind them of what 
they said yesterday. Thank you very much. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Chair will recognize any member who 
wishes to make any statement. Ms. Lowey? 

Ms. Lowey. Actually, I had a question, but first I want to thank 
you all for your outstanding testimony. 

I am a new member, as you know, and I never thought when I 
ran as the experienced candidate for Congress that my experience 
breast feeding my three children would come in so handy. 

I do agree with you, Dr. Schiff, in your comment and I would like 
to pursue it further. 

While those of us up here, as you know, strongly support fund- 
ing, and I personally full funding, for WIC because I think it is ab- 
solutely essential, and I think it is an outrage that in our country 
we can find the money for bombers and missies and not for babies 
and children and women — I have a question. 

While we are fighting for the money for full funding for WIC, I 
wonder whether there is some outreach to the corporate sector, to 
the advertising and to television commercials, to literature, as 
Major Owens was saying, for breast feeding. 

It seems to me the. in a country where you have so many people 
talking about life and familv and children, this might be an area 
where we can focus the attention of the private sector that does 
wpnt to invest in our children so that they can have literate work- 
ers for the twenty-first century. 

In New York or in other parts of the country has the private 
sector been brought into this advertising campaign that we would 
like to see? 
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Dr. Schiff. My response would be, not to the degree that it 
should be. I think there is an awareness there. 

Certainly, pediatricians and other colleagues have been promot- 
ing this for a number of years, but there is a great deal more that 
needs to be done and we would love to go in that direction and 
work cooperatively with every kind of segment of our society to ad- 
vance the incidence and understanding of breast feeding and the 
advantages of breast feeding. 

Mrs. Lowey. I just had one other question for Ms. Samad. You 
were talking about the need for a rational implementation of some 
of these supplementary programs— nutrition education and all the 
outreach programs that are invaluable in our WIC centers. 

I wonder why this has to be regulated, and aren't there centers 
that can just give nutrition programs while they are distributing 
WIC, and isn't it creativity upon the centers what could make this 
possible? 

Do we have to get involved in regulating these programs? That 
part of the program? 

Ms. Samad. Yes. I think that when the staffs are forced to shuf- 
fle papers and not shuffle people, then the amount of time that is 
available to give nutrition education is very, very limited. 

So if it is not mandatory that that be included in the services, 
then I think that that will be something that will be eliminated. 

You talked about national breast feeding promotion. I would like 
to say that there is only one program that comes on nationally, 
and that is "Thirty Something", that has even mentioned breast 
feeding. 

We have gotten some very negative breast feeding publicity from 
the New York Times", and that has been very unfortunate. They 
have been doing a run of advertisements for a drug-free America 
where they have a woman breast feeding and saying that this is 
how her baby gets her fix— that has been-really, it is a terrible ad- 
vertisement. We have had a really hard time getting the corporate 
world involved in breast feeding. 

I think that one of the things that helps the confidence— breast 
feeding is a confidence game, I am sure you know that— the 
women s movement has been very successful in getting educated, 
affluent women to breast feed. 

However, when you are handed everything else in your life— you 
are handed food stamps and you are handed WIC and you are 
handed everything else— it is really hard to be confident enough to 
l^fast feed unless you get support from somewhere. I think that 
WIC is the way to do that with poor women. 

Mrs. Lowey. 1 have to agree with you, because even more impor- 
tant that literature or commercials is the personal one-to-one sup- 
port that is absolutely essential in encouraging a mother to breast 
feed. 

Again, in conclusion, while we are fighting for this money, I hope 
that together we can figure out a way to reach out to the "thou- 
sand points of light" in this area, and mav they sparkle ever more 
brightly in the next year. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Poshard? 

Mr. Poshard. Mr. Chairman, forgive me for rising again, but I 
just would like one other quick question. 
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I worked very closely in Illinois during the past several years 
with the Department of Children and Family Services, especially in 
the area of child abuse. 

The people in that agency are nov/ handling on an average, 
about forty-five child abuse cases per case worker. Their pay is rel- 
atively low and they put in a lot of long hours. The morale has just 
gon^ downhill during the last several years. 

Are we experiencing the same kind of morale problems in the 
WIC program? Are we? 

Ms. Samad. Mr. Poshard, if you have got three hundred 
women— even a hundred vomen in a waiting area in the summer 
in a hospital, with no windows— the potential for child abuse is 
enormous because the mothers are tired, the staff people are tired, 
we miss lunch, we miss a whole bunch of other things— and, yes, I 
am going to sock my kid if there is nobody else I can sock. 

Mr. Poshard. So it is equally as important that the flow-through 
moneys go for the actual food and the nutrition, but it is also im- 
portant that we have adequate personnel working in these pro- 
grams. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. If there are no further questions, the hear- 
ing is adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:58 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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HEARING ON H.R. 24 EXTENSION OF CHILD NU- 
TRITION AND NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 
ACTS 



TUESDA\, FEBRUARY 28, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 

Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 10:05 a.m., in 
Room 2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. 
Hawkins [Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Martinez, Sawyer, Owens, 
Payne. Lowey, Poshard, Unsoeld, Goodling, and Gunderson. 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; Diane Stark, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, research assistant; Mary Jane Fiske, 
professional staff member; and Lynn Selmser, professional staff 
member. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, and Sec- 
ondary, Vocational Education is called to order. 

This morning the subcommittee will hear testimony regarding 
the National School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. These pro- 
grams will be reviewed by subcommittees as part of the reauthor- 
ization of expiring Child Nutrition Programs. 

The school lunch and breakfast programs are essential to the 
health our children. In many children's lives, the meal provided by 
these programs is the only food that he or she receives all day. 
Even for children who have adequate food at home, school lunch 
and breakfast are important nutritional components. 

Also, many studies have proven what we have already suspected, 
that hungry children donT learn. Rich and poor-alike, children 
need adequate nutrition so that they can do well in school. Today 
we will hear from a panel of experts who will share with us the 
importance of these programs and will provide us their suggestions 
for improvement. 

Any amendments to these programs that the subcommittee de- 
termines necessarv will be incorporated into H.R. 24 which Mr. 
Goodling and I introduced on January 3rd. The Chair would like at 
this time to yield to the ranking minority member, Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Just a minute to wel- 
come the unsung heroes of the education system. I know firsthand 
whal ivrle you play and how important it is and as I always tell 
you, make sure that all those people out there know what it is you 
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do and how important you are because you make our job easier if 
you make everybody back home, including your senators and your 
members of the House of Representatives, know how important 
you are and what you do and it is easy for us. 

So, welcome and we will be happy to hear the testimony and as 
the chairman indicated, do whatever we can to make sure a good 
program continues. I am ready for the usual battle that I seem to 
have to carry on my side of the aisle and I am sure we will carry 
that well. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Are there any other members who would 
like to make a statement at this time? If not, the Chair would like 
to announce with great pleasure that toda> the committee is re- 
leasing a print entitled, ' 'Child Nutrition Programs, Issues for the 
101st Congress." 

This document contains information regarding the important 
role the Child Nutrition Programs play in the academic achieve- 
ment of children, the necessity of Section 4, funding, and a detailed 
program background and legislative history. 

I certainly want to thank Shirley Watkins and other volunteers 
from the American School Food Service Association for their assist- 
ance in compiling the committee print. Without their help, the 
print would not have been as complete nor as informative. 

At this time, I would like to introduce and ask these witnesses to 
be seated as the witness table: Ms. Shirley Watkins, President of 
the American School Food Service Association; Dr. Robert S. 
McCord, Director of Government Relations, Clark County, Nevada 
Public Schools; and Mr. Charles Hughes, President of Local 372, 
the New York City Board of Education Employees. 

I certainly welcome the witnesses on behalf of the subcommittee 
and look forward to your testimony. May I indicate that your pre- 
pared statements in their entirety will be printed in the record and 
the committee would obviously appreciate you giving us the high- 
lights of the testimony so as to leave time for questions and I am 
sure there will be plenty of them. 

The Chair would also like to announce that our lights today will 
be in operation. We will give the members an opportunity to ask 
questions and the witnesses to answer and we hope they are not 
colorblind. We will look at the lights to make sure that we do not 
exceed the time. 

I think we will have an opportunity to come back for a second or 
third question, but we will try to allocate it in accordance with the 
number who may be present and there are others who I am sure 
will be joining us. 

Ms. Shirley Watkins, you are the first witness and we welcome 
you as the first witness and you may proceed. 
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STATEMENTS OF SHIRLEY WATK*NS, PRESIDENT, AMERICAN 
SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION; DR. ROBERT S. MC 
CORD, DIRECTOR OF GOVERNMENT RELATIONS, CLARK 
COUNTY, NEVADA PUBLIC SCHOOLS; AND CHARLES HUGHES, 
PRESIDENT, LOCAL 372, NEW YORK CITY BOARD OF EDUCA- 
TION EMPLOYEES 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you* Mr. Chairman. Mr. Goodling, Wr. 
Ford, and members— I see he hasn't come in quite yet— but in 
members of the committee, I am Shirley Watkins, president of the 
American School Food Service Association. 

With me this morning is Beverly Lowe and Mary Klatko. Bever- 
ly is the president-elect of the Association and Mary is our public 
policy and legislative chairman. 

We appreciate the opportunity to testify this morning and we are 
particularly grateful to you for scheduling this hearing during our 
Legislative Action Conference. It has been a pleasure to work with 
this committee over the years and we look forward to working with 
you during the 101st Congress. 

Let me also express my sincere appreciation for the staff, the 
very dedicated staff: Jack Jennings, Mary Jane Fiske, Dr. June 
Harris and Diane Stark. We are appreciative for all of the help 
that they have given us through the years and we also like to pay 
a special thanks to you for the committee print. 

We think that it is an invaluable document that will provide re- 
source necessary as we talk about the Child Nutrition Program 
through the years. Mr. Chairman, we would like to make a part of 
the record our Legislative Issue Paper, our Child Nutrition Princi- 
ples for 1989, the Section 4 Fact Sheet, Grant General Assistance 
and Grant-in-Aid, and letters that we have from state directors. 

We would like to make all of that a part of the record. 

Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, the documents referred 
to will be entered in the record following Ms. Watkins' testimony. 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. Mr. Chair- 
man, I recognize that the time is short, but I would like to briefly 
comment on the budget and anything that I say today would be far 
infe - ; or to what you and Mr. Goodling have already commented 
about Section 4. 

You have made more eloquent presentations down through the 
years on the floor of Congress about Section 4 as you championed 
the debate on H.R. 7. You have provided detailed information 
through the committee print that adequately justify Section 4. Ob- 
viously, CBO information is misleading and it is most unfair. 

The Section 4 analysis is being taken totally out of context. Sec- 
tion 4 represents less than ten percent of the child nutrition budget 
and it is that ten percent, Mr. Chairman, that is the glue that 
holds the program together. We are talking about $300 million. 
CBO's recommendation to the Budget Committee is very narrow 
and it is a very misleading analysis. 

If we are to compete, Mr. Chairman, with Japan, we cannot 
afford to have hungry children in the classroom. Every chili in the 
elementary school in Japan is eating a free meal. Those children 
are excelling in the math, in the science area. We can ill-afford to 
target Section 4 by income category. Three hundred million dollars 
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is a meager amount for the children of this nation who would not 
be provided a meal if Section 4 is cut. 

We cannot compete with hungry children. They do not learn Il- 
literate children cannot produce. There is a vast amount of re- 
search floating around now that expresses what we have said for 
years. You cannot teach a hungry child. A hungry child will not 
last through the fifth period. 

Our children must have adequate food to be productive. We have 
also lost, Mr. Chairman, an average of five cents per meal in bonus 
commodities this year and that is approximately $200 million I 
think you get the picture of what I am saying. 

Let's move on to reauthorization. If we are to make improve- 
ments in the program, now is the appropriate time. We support the 
reauthorization of the five programs that expire in 1989- NET 
Summer Food Service Program, Commodity Distribution, State Ad- 
ministrative Expense and a special supplemental food program for 

iJf talk ah - mt reauthorizat ion, Mr. Chairman, it is our hope 
that this committee will enact several administrative reforms to 
the program First and foremost must be the area of nutritional 
quality. ASFSA has long been a supporter of the USDA/HHS Die- 
tary Guidelines. 

The Dietary Guidelines are excellent statements of the nutrition- 
al direction for a healthy population. However, it is only a guide- 
line and the recommendations for specific levels of nutrient intake 
for the subgroups of the population, especially children, is omitted 

it is virtually impossible for school administrators around this 
country to act as an ad hoc committee to try and express what is 
needed for children We request and plead with you that the Con- 
gress require a study by USDA and HHS on how to apply those 
dietary guidelines to children. 

We are extremely committed to our children. We don't want to 
harm children with health issues. We want to make certain that 
we are doing the proper thing for our children. In kaeping with 
those dietary guidelines, ASFSA supports an amendment dileting 
the requirement that whole milk be offered as a part of the school 
lunch program. 

As we continue to talk about the quality of programs that are 
ottered in schools, the nutritional center of the school setting, we 
feel that there needs to be some legislation that would re-establish 
the authority for the Department of Agriculture to regulate the 
sale of competitive foods in schools. 

USDA had promulgated such regulations, but the U.S. Court of 
Appeal has ruled that that regulation far exceeds the USDA statu- 
tory authority We believe that a technical amendment in this area 
could make the Congressional intent clearer and re-establish the 
authority of the Department of Agriculture to regulate in this 
area. 

We are also real concerned about the problems we are having 
with the nutrition education in training. ASFSA supports the origi- 
nal concept of oO cents per child, per year for the purposes of nutri- 
tion education. Students need the ongoing training for school food 
service personnel as well. W c are finding ourselves in a real dilem- 
ma. 
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If, in fact, the classroom and nutrition education in the cafeteria 
is going to be a learning laboratory, it is awfully difficult to do that 
without adequate funds. The current level of $5 million per year is 
simply inadequate and this year, the administration seeks to elimi- 
nate those net funds. 

Instead, Mr. Chairman, they would like to have more layers of 
Federal review's. They had requested that $6.4 million be appropri- 
ated to determine whether we are accurately accounting for meals 
in the cafeteria. We think that is grossly unfair. 

It is a duplication of effort. It is an overlay that gives us more 
than triple layers of auditing and accounting procedures. It first 
started out, Mr. Chairman, as sin-free. We call that sinful. While it 
is now called frizz, we hope that it will fizzle out. We hope that 
even though this is an appropriation committee function, we feel 
that the Department has abused its discretion to administer to the 
program. 

It affects policy and we hope that you will see fit to speak to that 
issue. We have two other issues and that is the School Food Service 
Management Institute. ASFSA supports the establishment of a 
School Food Service Management Institute and we also support the 
reduction of paperwork. 

Mr. Chairman, we would also like to enter into the record a 
letter that was sent to the Honorable Jamie L. Whitten, Chairman 
of the Committee on Appropriations which fully expresses our con- 
cern about the $6.4 million for additional regulations to audit us. 

We also would like to prov .e you a copy of a letter that was sent 
to Mr. George Braley, the Deputy Administrator addressing that 
same problem and a letter sent to Mr. Jack Jennings addressing 
the paperwork reduction. We would like to place all of these a part 
of our testimony today and for the record. 

Mr. Chairman, thank you very much for allowing us the opportu- 
nity to testify this morning and I would be happy to answer any 
questions that you may have. 

[The prepared statement of Shirley Watkins follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
THE AMERICAN SCHOOL FOOD SERVICE ASSOCIATION 
BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LA3CR 
'JNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
FEBRUARY 29,, 1939 

Mr. Chairman, Mr. Goodling, Mr. Ford,, members of tre 
Committee, I am Shirley Watkir.s, the President of the American 
School Food Service Association We appreciate the opportunity 
to testify this morning, and are particularly grateful to you for 
scheduling this hearing during our Legislative Action Conference. 
It has been a pleasure to work with this Committee over the years 
and we look for; ard to wcrking together again in the 101st 
Congress. Let me also express our appreciat.\on to the 
Committee's very dedicated staff: Jack Jennings, Mary Jane 
Fiske, Dr. June Harris, and Diane Stark. 

The Budget 

Mr. Chairman, before turning to HR 24 and some 
suggestions that we have on how to improve the National School 
Lunch Program, we would like to comment on the budget. 

We are, needless to say, very gratified by President 
Bush's child nutrition budget. We commend the President for 
submitting a child nutrition budget that is consistent with the 
priority he has placed upon the needs of children. 
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We look forward to working with the members cf this 
committee in protecting the child nutrition budget as submitted 
by the President. As you know, the Congressional 3udget C:f.:e 
has submitted a list of options to the Congress for reduji".^ * -.e 
deficit These options do include a proposal zo el." , .. r at* 
Section 4 casn subsidies for ncn-pocr ' children in 
nutrition programs we trust this cpticn **ill De rejected by 
Congress as it is a step in the wrong direction. 

Section ^ subsidies are not transfer payments zd 
individual students, but rather Section 4 is a grant that goes zz 
the school to support the basic structure of the School Lunch 
Program. The CBO analysis fails to recognize that the School 
Lunch Program is a nutrition program and an education program 
intended to meet the nutritional needs of all children, not just 
poor children. 

In addition to the CBO deficit reduction "options", we 
are concerned over how the "freeze" called for in the budge 1 
submitted by President Bush will be implemented. The President 
is seeking to freeze a large number of non-specif led , domestic 
programs at their 1989 spending level. In describing the freeze, 
the President states "(T)he freeze is flexible in that it allows 
some individual programs in the freeze category to be increased 

while others are reduced. Final decisions about whethei to 

increase or decrease specific programs within this freeze 
category are necessarily to be detarmined through deliberations 
and negotiations involving the \dministration and Congress." 

-2- 
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In short, Mr. Chairman, we are very pleased with 
President Bush s decision not to seek any specific cuts in chi.i 
nutrition, but we are not yet out of danger. Given CBO s annual 
report to the Congress and the competition among icmest.r 
programs created by the President s freeze, believe 
constant vigilance is necessary in order to protect the i 
nutrition programs. We look forward to working with the nercers 
of this committee in order to make sure that child nutrit.:-. 
programs continue to be fully funded. 

Hungry children do not learn; illiterate children cannot 
produce; and Section 4 is the backbone of the National School 
Lunch Program. It is also the backbone of the School Breakfast 
Program in that schools without a lunch program generally do not 
participate in the School Breakfast Program. 

In October of 1988 candidate George Bush published a 
paper entitled Invest in Our Children . It stated that "George 
Bush believes that our national character can be measured by how 
we care for our children — all of the nation's children — how we 
invested in them, how they have grown, and what we convey to 
them. Children embody our respect for ourselves and our future; 
they reflect our value as a nation and as a people. George Bush 
will lead a national commitment to invest in our children." With 
regard to proper nutrition, Invest in Our Children stated that 
"George Bush will request sufficient funding for important 
nutrition programs designed to reach young cnildren--such as the 
School lunch Progiam, and the Women, Infants, and Children 
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Program." In our opinion, the Congress should approach child 
nutrition in a manner that is consistent with Invest in C^r 
Children , and the child nutrition exemption contained in 3raxr- 
Rudman-Hol lings. 

Program Reauthorizations 
Five child nutrition programs expire at the end of t*. . s 
fiscal year: the Nutrition Education Training Program,, ^ - e 
Summer Food Service Program for Children, the Commodity 
Distribution Program, State Administrative Expenses, and the +:z 
Program. ASFSA supports the reauthorization of all five of tnese 
programs as contained in H.R. 24. 

Nutritional Quality 
In reauthorizing these programs through 1995, it is our 
hope that the Committee can alsj enact several administrative 
reforms of the progr'm. First and foremost must be the area of 
nutritional quality. 

ASFSA has long supported, and continues to endorse the 
USDA/HHS Dietary Guidelines for Americans. The Dietary 
Guidelines are an excellent statement of nutritional direction 
for a healthy population. They do not, however, contain 
recommendations for specific levels of nutrient intake for 
subgroups of the population, especially children. it is 
virtually impossible for local administrators throughout the 
country to implement the Dietary Guidelines on an ad hoc basis 
without more specific guidance from the Department in this area. 

-4- 
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We request that the Congress require a study by USDA and HHS on 
how to apply the Dietary Guidelines to children. 

In keeping with the Dietary Guidelines, ASFSA supports 
an amendment deiet-*ig the requiremer, t that whole milk be ;f:ereJi 
as part of the School Lunch Program. Milk would continue ~ :e 
an integral part of the school lunch meal pattern, but it iw net 
necessary that whole milk specifically be mandated by statute 

Competitive Foods 
ASFSA supports legislation that would reestablish the 
authority of the Department of Agriculture to regulate the sale 
of competitive toods in schools from the beginning of the school 
day to the end of the last lunch period. The USDA had 
promulgated such regulations but the U.S. Court of Appeal has 
ruled that the regulation exceeded USDA statutory authority.* We 
believe that a technical amendment in this area could make the 
Congressional intent clearer, and reestablish the authority of 
the Department of Agriculture to regulate in this area. 

N.E.T. 

ASFSA supports the original concept of 50 cents per 
child, per year for the purposes of nutrition education for 
students and ongoing training for school food service personnel 



* National Soft Drink Association v . John R . Block, 
Secretary , 721 F.2d 1348 (D.C. Cir. 1983). 
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The current level of $5 million per year is not adequate. This 
year the Administration is seeking to eliminate N.E.T and 
appropriate $6.4 million to document meal count accuracy, we do 
not believe this $6.4 million is necessary as it duplicates 
existing ongoing programs that are being administered at tr.e 
state and local level. The $6.4 million 3hould be transferred 
the Nutrition Education and Training budget for a total N.E T 
appropriation of $11.4 million. 

School Food Service Management Institute 
ASFSA supports the establishment of a USDA School Food 
Service Management Institute. The goal of such an Institute 
would be to assist schools throughout the country in the 
administration of the School Lunch Program. It would help school 
food service personnel with menu planning, procurement 
procedures, financial management, and the implementation of the 
Dietary Guidelines. In the 1988 appropriation bill, the Congress 
appropriated $50,000 for a feasibility study of the Institute and 
appropriated another $50,000 in the 1989 bill to further the 
Institute. We believe we are now ready for an authorization of 
the Institute as part of the 1990 Child Nutrition Reauthorization 
Bill. 

Conclusion 

Mr. Chairman, as you can 3ee, there is much that needs 
to be done. We would appreciate the Committee making our 
Legislative issue Paper a part of the hearing record. 
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Thank you Mr. Chairman. I'd be happy to answer any 
questions that you may have. 
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American School Food Service Association 

1989 Legislative Issue Paper 

Invest in Our Children 



In October of 1988 candidate Georg* Bush pub- 
lished a paper enutied Invest tn Our Children. It 
stated that 'George Bush believes that our national 
character can be measured by how we care for our 
children— all of the nation s children— how we 
invest in them, how thev grow, and what we convev 
to them. Children embody our respect for ourselves 
andour future, thev reflect our value as a nation and 
as a peopie. George Bush will lead a national com- 
mil men t to invest in our children." With regard to 



proper nutrition, fovwr ,„ cw Children stated that 
George Bush will request sufficient funding ror 
important nutrition programs designed to reach 
voung cruJdrtn— such as the School Lunch Pro- 
gram, and the Women. Infants, and Children Pro- 
gram. 

TV America* School Pood Service Association is 
wytd to wior n thai coenmlttpecu and beutves tht 
foOowtef poaMosM ait cosMsstem with thai piedgt. 



GENUAL ASSISTANCE SUfYOtT 

1. ASFSA strongly supports federal tuwral asau- 
tance (Section 4 payments, for ail school lunches. 
We would oppose any reduction in child nutrition 
support, and tn particular any proposal that would 
eliminate or reduce the cash or commodity support 
to schools b* ed upon the participation of students 
with family income above 185 partem of the pov- 
erty line. Such a proposal would lower the federal 
subsidy for approximately one* half of all luce he* 
served nationwide and would therefore jeopardize 
the CXat*nc« of ihm C»K™i i ..^ft rVmm 

The Manorial School lunch rYoaram was ettab- 
kOiedin I94e, after the end of the Second World 
War. The program is now the largest feeding pro- 
gram in the world, and* credited with being ooe of 
the major weapons to the fight again** hunter tn 
America. Section 4 is the backbone of the school 
lunch program. 

The Library of Congrats has estimated that an 
elimination of the general assistance subsidy (Sec* 
t ion 4 of the National School Lunch Act) would place 
43.000 schools, with more than 21 million students, 
'at nslfof being forced from the National School 
Lunch Program Based on the Library of Congress 
estimate, and ASFSA s surveys. ASFSA believes that 
from 10,000 to 15.000 schools and 5.00O.COO to 
8.000.000 children would be forced from the Na- 
tional School Lunch notrem if Section 4 and com- 
modities were eliminated 

The federal general asawiance provided toschooU 
pursuant to Section 4 of the National School Lunch 
Act is not a transfer payment to individuals, but is a 



grant-in*aid to schools to support the basic infra- 
structure of the school lunch program. Without this 
suppon many school districts could not afford to 
parnapate in the Nanooal School Lunch Program, 
thereby depriving all children in the communiiv, 
including poor children, of the nutritional value of 
the program. 

PtOCIAM UAOTHOUZATIONS 

1 Five child nutrition programs expire at the end of 
fiscal year 1919: the totrtboo Education and Tram- 
ilT t ?F mm - S«nni«r Food Service Prosjram 
f or Children, the Commodity Distribution Proejam, 
State Administrative Expeoeei and the Special Sup- 
ptaentaJ 1 Food Program for Women. Infants and 
^^,,0^ AJSWA supports the reauthorua- 
tionofallfrveof these programs. 

DOtTAlY GUIDELINES 

3. A. ASFSA supports the USDA/HHS Dietary 
Guidelines for Amtnotiu and requests refinement 
of these gutdeekM at they rdau to children. The 
Outtary Gutdelims are an excellent generalized 
statement of nutritional direction for a healthy pop- 
ulation. They do not contain recommendations for 
specific levels of nutrient intake for subgroups of 
the population, especially children. Therefore, ASFSA 
request-, that Congress require a study on how to 
apply the Dietary Guidelines to children, including, 
in particular, sodium, fat and sugar recommenda- 
tions. 

B. In keeping with the Dietary Guidelines ASFSA 
supports an amendment deleting the requirement 
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that whole nulk be offered as part of the School 
' unch Profrem. 

wmrnoN education and txamng 

MLOGIAM (NET) 

4. ASFSA supports ihe original concept of 50 cenu 
per child per year for the purposes of nutrition edu- 
cation for students and ongoing trammf for school 
food service personnel The recent level of $5 million 
per year for NET (10 cents per child per vear) is not 
adequate. In FY 1990. ASFSA supports transferring 
the $5.2 million appropriated m 1919 for redundant 
meal count verification to the Nutrition Education 
and Training Program. 

SCHOOL POOD SCI VICE 
MANAGEMENT INOTTUTE 

5. iSFSA supporu the esubtohment of a USDA 
School Food Service Management Institute. School 
food service » a $10 button to $13 bdttoo industry 
Yet there is link effort made to underprd the pro- 
grams with research and development. 

The goat of die Management Institute is to assist 
schools throughout the country. A USDA School 
Food Service Manejsraent Institute will assist 
schools in the use of USDA-oVauued commodmes, 
menu planning, procucsrnent procedures, financial 
management, and the implementation of the 
USDA/KHS Divvy CtadtHmx 

In 19W Congress appropriated $50,000 for a feas- 
tbsMty study of the Institute. After successful com* 
pietion of the feasibility study. Congress appro- 
priated a second $50,000 as part of the 1919 
appropriation bit to continue the planning of the 
Institute. 

ASFSA beneves the School Food Service Man- 
agement Institute should be authorised as part of 
the 1989 Child Nutrition Reauthorixaoon But 

COMPETITIVE roooe 

a, ASFSA supporu legislation that would reestab- 
Ush the authority of the Dinaftmem of Agriculture 
torefuuuethesakofcotnpatkrvefoodsmsc^ 
from the beginning of the school day to the end of 
the last lunch period. USDA had promulgated such 
regulations but the US. Court of Appeals has ruled 
that the regulation exceeded USDA s statutory 
authority. 

CHOMaTO INITIATIVE 

7. Section 2 of the National School Lunch Act 
declares it to be the policy of Congress "to safeguard 
the health and weU*bstag of the nation s children." 
In Ikht of this important goal ASFSA supporu full 
funding for all eligible women, infants and children 



in the WIC Program, providing vear round meais to 
low-tncome children through the Summer Food 
Service Program for Children and the Child Care 
Food Program and efforts to expand [he School 
faakfast Program. 

The School Breakfast Program is paruculariv 
important to students nutritional weil-bang and 
educational development According to a recent 
study, School Bndcjut Ptofram and School Per. 
formanc*. by Dr Alan Meyers of Boston University s 
School of Medtcmc "Veakfast program participa- 
tion by bw-income chadren is associated wnh signi- 
ficant improvement in academic performance. ' 

NUTRITION MONITORING 

t. ASFSA supporu legislation to establish a com- 
prehensive nutrition momtonng system. The nutri- 
tion morutormf actmoes of USDA ard the Depart- 
ment of Health and Human Services need to be 
coordinated and more ornery informaoor. obtained 
In the 100th Congress, the House and Senate passed 
S. 104! but the Prendcot did not sign the legalauon. 
ASFSA supporu thss legfcuaoon being enacted in the 
10 1 si Congress. 

SAX rot COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION 

ASFSA supporu providing State Admmatrative 
Expense s for the Commodtfy Distribution Program. 
States currently receive not less than 1 percent and 
not more than 1J percent of the funds provided for 
saiooi lunch, school breakfast and the speoal milk 
program to operate the program at the state level 
ASFSA supporu expanding SJLE. to provide admin- 
tstrstive funding for the Commodity Distribution 
Program. The Commodity Distribution Program is 
an important pan of the federal support for child 
nuxntioo and should be included in the SAL 
formula. 

BLOCK GRANT 

It. ASFSA opposes any block grant or welfare 
reform proposal that would incorporate chid nutri- 
tion programs. These programs are too important to 
jeopardise with a block gram approach. As Presi- 
dent Nbcon said to the Wnfcs House Conference on 
Food. Nutrition and Health in 1969. "the problem of 
maJnounshnent is a oational responsibility / 

PAPERWORK REDUCTION 

U. ASFSA supporu a comprehensive review of 
statutory and regulatory provisions to idennfy ways 
to reduce the propagation of paperwork an- admin- 
istrative burden on suae and local agencies admirts- 
termg child nutrition programs. 
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American School Food Service Association 



Child Nutrition rnnciDies 
1989 



1. Child nutrition programs are a pnontv federal 
initiative. 

2. The school lunch program is an integral part of 
(he education day and should be available to all 
children General aswtance (Section 4. National 
School lunch Act 1946) is a grant-in-aid to schools 
intended to support the basic infrastructure of the 
school lunch program for all children: it is not a 
transfer pavment to all individual children. 

3. The school breakfast program should be en- 
couraged in all Khools-parnculariy schools in low. 
income areas where a high percentage of the chil* 
dren receive a free or reduced- price school lunch. 

4. Child nutntion programs should apply the 
Dutant Cuuiilmes frr Americans. Further, there 
should be a competitive food polic* consistent with 
the Ouiarv Guidelines 

5. The Special Suppionental Food Program for 
Women. Infants and Children (W1CX the Summer 
Food Service Program foe Children and the Child 
Care Food Program should be expanded to reach all 
who are eligible for the programs. 



6. Administrative requirements for school nutn 
uon programs should be consistent with the school 
environment. 

7. Child nutnoon programs should be supposed 
with technical assistance, research and training to 
encourage the efficient operation of high qualitv, 
nutritious local programs. 

The Nutrition Education and Training Pro- 
gram should be supported at the original level of 50 
cents per child per year 

•. The USDAConimodtty Distribution Program is 
an important part of the child nutntion effort and 
must respond to the needs of recipient agencies as 
well as to the agricultural purposes of the program 

10, Child nutrition programs should have ade- 
quate funding for administration, including the 
administration of the Commodity Dtstnbu«on Pro- 
grarx 
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American School Food Service Association 

Section 4 Fact Sheet 

General Assistance Grant-in-Aid 



• Section 4 of the National School Lunch Act 
guarantees to schools throughout the coumrv a 
reimbursement of approximately 14 cents for 
each school lunch (paid, reduced* price or free) 
served consistent with nutrition standards set 
by US DA. An additional 1 2 cents is guaranteed in 
USDA commodities, for a total subsidy of 
approximately 26 cents per meal 

• In 198 1, the per meal school lunch reimburse- 
ment was cut by 1 1 cr-ts. programs were then 
dropped and some 3.000,000 children were 
forced from the program Of those 3.000,000 
children, approximately 1,000.000 were poor 
children who had received a free or reduced- 
pnee lunch. 

• Anv proposal to eliminate Section 4 and 
commodities for "paid" meals would cut school 
lunch support by $525 million. This cut would 
come on top of the V200 million reduction tn 
bonus commodities we have experienced since 
1987 

• A Library of Congress study indicates that 
some 44,000 school with more than 2 1 million 
students are "at risk" of dropping out of the 
National School Lunch Program if the Section 4 
reimbursement and commodities were elim- 
inated ASFSA believes that from 10.000 to 
15.000 schools and 5.000.000 to 8.000.000 chil- 
dren would be forced from the program if Sec- 
tion 4 were eliminated. 



• The school lunch program is not federallv 
mandated. Schools are encouraged to partici- 
pate through the Section 4 grant-in-aid and 
other federal support 

• Section 4 is not a transfer pavment to indi- 
vidua! children (as are Food Stamps and AfDC) but 
is a grant-in-aid to schools to support the basic 
infrastructure of the school lunch program and 
to encourage schools to participate in the 
program. 

• Approximately 24 million children receive a 
school lunch each day: half are free or reduced - 
pnee lunches. 

• Of the $46 billion child nutrition budget (FY 
89), $4.1 billion was transferred from the agri- 
cultural trust fund. Section 32 of P L 74-320 
Section 32 is funded from dunes collected on 
foreign goods and is used to encourage con- 
sumption of American agricultural commodi- 
ties. Only $500 million was appropriated tax 
dollars. 

• The $4.6 billion child nutntion budget is 
highly targeted to help feed poor children The 
Section 4 component of the child nutntion 
budget, while not targeted on student income, 
supports the program s infrastructure and allows 
the school lunch program to reach ail children 
including poor children. 



Pre pared £v the Public Poitcv 2nd Uguiativt Commit let American School Food Strwe Assocvuion. 

Ht»d«ua/i*ft Offlcr 5600 S Queoec Si Suite 300 B Ertgiewood CO SOI 1 1 tS00> 525 3575 (303) 220- 8^4 
WMfetatton Courwrt Vvinh*U Mau HoiUid k Kjughi. m 1 7ih Si S W Suue *» Wuhingt on D C :0006 
ASFSA Hoillm 400)525-3806 (recorded sruld nuinuon ieguUuon inlomuuonJ PAX<303) 770-5340 
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February 23, 19R9 



Jack Jenn'ngs, Counsel 
House Education and Labor Committee 
B-346 C Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, 0. C. 20515 

Oear Mr. Jennings: 

On behalf of the Public Policy and Legislative Committee of the American 
School Food Service Association, I am writing to share Ideas for paperwork 
reduction In the school nutrition urogram. Our understanding is that the 
House Education and Labor Committee Is interested In paperwork reduction 
during reauthorization. 

Our initial recommendations follow: 

1. National School Lunch Act f Section 9: Simplify the application process 
for free and reduced-price meals. Remove the statutory requirement for 
social security numbers of all adult households. Clarify that an 
application. Including name and signature of an adult member of the 
household, is not required for AFOC or food stamp beneficiaries, and that 
the district shall be authorized to automatically certify these If they 
desire. Oirect the Secretary of Agriculture to simplify the documentation 
required on "Income" eligible applications, such as "Income by category," 
name of all "adult household members" as required by 7 CFR Part 245.2 



?. National School Lunch Art Section 12 (b);. Child Nutrition Act Section 19 
(e): Provide for a provision that limits terms of the federal-state 
agreement (and subsequent state-agency school food authority agreements) 
to those requirements which have been exposed to public comment; evaluated 
for paperwork Implications; or specifically authorized by statute. 
Currently, the terms of the agreements Include adherence to USOA, FNS 
instructions and procedures. Public comment Is not available on these. 
They often Impose mucn administrative burden and procedures (USOA national 
or regional policy memorandum and guidance) may vary between regional 
offices of the USOA. For example, varying Interpretations used by USOA 
regional offices have generated the following differences between states: 

• In some regions, documentation for the free and reduced 
applications if missing cannot be filled in by a school 
official, i.e.,, total income, number in family, etc. 

• Applications from the previous school year may be authorized by 
regions for use for varying lengths of time into the new school 
year until new applications are received. 
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3. Eliminate thr cost criteria for severe needy breakfast reimbursement 
There Is no cost criteria for severe needy lunch reimbursement The 
National School Lunch Act Section 12 (h) prohibits separate cost 
?if????lT 9 f ° r lunch and breal(fast . * et the Child Nutrition Act, Section 4 
(<*){1)(B) requires breakfast cost data as a condition to earning severe 
need assistance. y 

4. Reinstate a restrictive hardship provision In the free and reduced-price 
meal e Iglbll ty criteria. We envision this to cover chronic medical 
hardships, only. Although not directly related to paperwork reduction, 
this " n,emberS frm administrative experience felt strongly about 

5. Add to the school lunch program a special milk ana snack (two component) 
program for kindergarten, pre-klmiergarten, outs Ide-school-hours care 
IVlrtl ™J y M*r (for L ch V dren ^teachers and students), and extended 
day programs (i e., weekend, summer). Allow clients of Institutions other 
than school food authorities (non enrollees). otherwise eligible for a 
child nutrition program to be eligible for reimbursement under school 
lunch . 

For example, currently. If a school offers day care for its students' 
children as an effort to keep these student parents m school, the school 

jKh I , P ? 9 in the sch001 - Sch00ls cannot claira inches because the 
chl dren m day care are not enrolled, however, the children are eligible 
recipients under the child care food program. Schools cannot claim 
snacks, even though appropriate for some In-school programs, because 
S I?^ S dre !l 0t c ? vered b * the school nutrition program even for enrolled 
children. Many Instructional experiences in kindergarten, primary grades 
and handicapped services use snacks as a resource. graaes, 

^L re Kr eS ^° 0l . h ? ad . Start children a ™ enrolled In schools, many schools 
have been forced tv drop off the child care food program and forfeit snack 
reimbursement and only participate In breakfast and/or lunch iu to t e 
administrative paperwork of participating in two programs. 

6 ' ^^ 2 t h ^ h00l ^ iSt . riCtS t0 develop and pilot alternative accountability 
III «f I tlSVl 6 r edUce P a P ervork associated with counting meals such as 
At L5!h SU ^ dtd t0 determine a school's free and reduced profile 
associated with counting meals; blended reimbursement rates; total meal 

claiming percentages; etc.. In lieu of free and reduced 
?he pot^ Sf s2rv??e! y """" ° f ^ ^ cate ^ ories of child at 

Counting meals by category sounds simple, but it is not. Other functions 
assoc ated with counting by category can be quite burdensome in some 

52??!i -JI y dUe t0 s °P Mst ^ated equipment and supplies required to 

facilitate the count. 
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Alternatives should be examined which would provide choices of accounting 
systems for school districts. There are precedents currently in use in 
child nutrition programs which parallel some of these initial ideas. 

7. Eliminate or reduce to a four-year cycle the regulatory requirement for 
the annual verification of free and reduced-price meal applications. Both 
USOA'S original study and current practice tells us that the procedure Is 
not cost effective, constitutes an administrative burden and is not 
paralleled by such aggressive action In other federal programs. 

We are confused In that Congress originally only authorized a study of 
meal application verification (P. I. 97-35), and we cannot find where 
Congress authorized on a permanent basis the process called for now by 
regulation (7CFR part 245.6a). 

8. Expand the Special Assistance and Reimbursement Alternatives Provisions of 
Sectior. 11, National School Lunch Act so more schools can qualify. Orop 
the 80% requirement for ProvlMon I on (paperwork reduction) to <,0% 
(consistent with severe needy lunch reimbursement rates), and allow 
applications to be valid for t*»ree years as in Provision II (universal 
free). 

9. Child Nutrition Act, Section 4, (d)(1)(B):- Eliminate from the statute the 
excessive requirements for a NET state plan. The requirements for NET 
state plan ($5 million grant) far exceed requirements for the SAE state 
plan ($55 million grant). These requirements are left over from the 
establishment of NET and are excessive. 

10. There appears to be Inconsistency between the numerous rates of needy used 
in both acts to determine program requirements. We only have a 
recommendation on one (see #8, above) but want to call your attention to 
the requirements on state agencies to determine the multiple levels of 
eligibility by school and/or district: 

80% - Provision I of Section 11, NSLA. Determines which school foid 
authorities may participate. 

60% - Section 4, NSLA. Oetermlnes which school food authorities will 
get safety net or extra reimbursement for lunch. 

50% - NSLA, Section 13. Determines site eligibility for universal free 
summer program. 

40% - CNA, Section 4. Determines which school may qualify for severe 
need breakfast rates of reimbursement 
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X.? ♦5 ont1nue t0 scrutinize the statutes, regulations, federal 
Inll^l ™ 5, Adelines, policy memorandum, and procedures for the purpose cf 
Identifying paperwork reduction techniques Our task force felt V rewrite of 
the statutes over the next authorization period may be a worthy goaMn view 
of the current program complexities. y ' view 

I?U r h! nt r eS V n and Su PP° rt of this endeavor Is appreciated. If I or others 
illsul. ass1stanc < t0 P'ease do not hesitate to call me at (404) 



Thank you. 

Sincerely, 



Annette Bomar, Chairperson 

State Directors and Supervisors Section 

AB:kp 

cc: Mrs. Shirley watklns, President 
Ms. Beverly Lowe, President Elect 
Mrs. Anne Gennings, President elect, tiect 
Mr. Marshall Matz, Counsel 
ASFSA Executive Board 
ASFSA PPM Committee 
State Olrectors 
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Mr. Georgt Braley 
Deputy Administrator for 
Special Nutrition Programs 
USOA - FNS 

3101 Park Center Orlve 
Alexandria, Virginia 22302 

Dear Mr. Braley: 

State agencies and local districts are currently preparing for three months of 
the Federal Review System (FR3). 

States' agencies agree that this Initiative is duplicative of federal, state 
an1 local audits and reviews being conducted currently under federal 
regulations and clrrulars. Th-» Federal Review System Is designed to p^ce 
federal staff In schools for the purpose of performing compliance review*. 

School nutrition programs are currently subject to all of the following: 

1. audits of major federal programs under the Single Audit Act using 
federal program compliance circulars, 

2. state reviews every four years of school lunch accountability 
standards specified i n 7 CFR Part 210 Including federal assistance In 
the review as needed, 

3. annuul state agency paper review of schools' cash collection and meal 
accountability procedures, 

4. reviews by regional FNS office staff when the state Is under a USOA 
management evaluation,, 

5. reviews conducted by state agencies i n follow up to complaints. 

6. 016 audit of state agencies end local districts every three years, 

federal regulations effective July 1, 19B9, requiring local and state 
reviews on meal counMng procedures several times annually as needed 
and *' 

state agency follow-up reviews of local districts and schools after 
016 audits; single audits (organization-wide audits); and regulatory 
local and/or state reviews. 



7. 
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State agency personnel have grave concerns aoout how the Federal Review System 
Is proceeding. These concerns Include: 

1 • State agency personnel's role In conducting on-site reviews of 

schools. States are being asked to provide resources to assist In 
conducting the review and to confirm on-site the findings of federal 
reviewers. It Is our belief that the Federal Review System should 
stand alone since USOA, FNS has received all the funds to conduct the 
duplicative reviews. Why are state agencies asked to divert 
resources from their ongoing responsibilities when FNS has been 
funded for the FRS? 

2. State agency personnel's role in helping USOA prepare for reviews by 
providing considerable state data to reviewers Prior to their 
visits, what compensation will state agencies receive for these 
efforts? Does this not suggest duplication of efforts? 

3. The broad scope of draft review standards which deviate from the 
basic standards of meal accountability as originally proposed bv 
USOA. FNS. How will findings on other standards be used? Why, If 
meal accountability Is the primary focus, are standards so much 
broader? 

4- The USOA. FNS's Intention to expand scope of reviews where errors are 
cited . Why Is this effort being considered? 

5- The failur e of USOA. FNS to publicly announce the disallowance 
procedures It will use to reclaim any program funds . Where 
specifically lies FNS's authority to Impose fiscal sanctions? 

6 - The additional resp onsibility assigned state agency personnel to 
review draf t findings of federal review; to recover any funds 
re:la1med and to conduct on-site follow up to findings generated bv 
the federa l reviews . What resources will be provided states to 
perform these additional tasks? 

7 - USOA will select at random and on a targeted basis schools to 
review, state agencies recognize that the conference repo-t of 
Congress, In addressing the FRS In the Appropriations Bill, calls for 
random selection. USOA Is using FRS to collect data for uses other 
than that directed by the conference report. Why were all sites not 
randomly selected? How will targeted school data be used? 

B - FNS Is ant icipated to dt» some erroneous findings due to the 

complexity of the P rogram and their admitted lack of experience In 
this level of review, will these refuted findings, which are subject 
to correction by the district and state agency In the draft, be made 
available to Congress as refuted findings? 
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9 . The Federal Review System Is, according to the conference report, 
only a pilot effort to determine the validity of school lunch 
claims . Why then Is It necessary to Impose fiscal sanctions against 
a school reviewed as part of the pilot study? 

1 0 . P roposed timeframes have been suggested for Issuance of FRS draft 
reports; state agency and district review of draft findings and 
response; and Issuance of final report with fiscal sanctions . Hill 
the time frames «jsed be official nationally, and will they allow 
state agencies to discuss findings with Congress prior to FY 90 
budget approval? 

1 1 . The period of review drives numerical findings and size of fiscal 
sanctions . What will review period be, and will this be used 
nationally? 

12. To date what training have local and state personnel received as a 
result of the 2.6 million dollars directed to training In new 
accurated meal counting and claim procedures ? Why has the review 
focus been accelerated over the training focus? 

Your p»ompt response to our concerns Is appreciated. 



cc: Chairmen, House and Senate 

Budget Committees 
Chairmen, House and Senate 

Appropriations Committees 
Chairman, Senate Agriculture Committee 
Chairman, House Education 

and Labor Committee 
Chief State School Officers 
American School Food Service Association 



Sincerely, 




Annette Bomar, Chairperson 

State Directors and Supervisors Section 



AB:kp 
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3©© ScvtNTesN'w Snuee* s vy 
Washington D C 50006 




Washington 



January 30,, 1989 



The Honorable Jamie L. Whitten 
Chairman 

Committee on Appropriations 
Subcommittee on Rural Development 
Agriculture and Related Agencies 
2362 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515 

Attention: Tim Sanders 



I am writing on behalf of the American School Food 



Service Association to call your attention to the provision in 
the 1990 child nutrition budget that requests $6.4 million "to 
develop a system for independent verification of school food 
service claims." ASFSA does not believe that this program, or 
appropriation, is necessary as it duplicates existing ongoing 
programs that are administered at the state and local level. 



As you know, the 1989 conference report (Report 100-990) 



stated that the conferees "expect the Food and Nutrition Service 
to provide a report to the appropriate committees of Congress on 
its plan for the independent verification system. No additional 
funds will be provided until the appropriate committees of 
Congress have evaluated the effectiveness of the project." FNS 
has not yet made its report to Congress. We very much 
appreciated the report language you included in last year's 
conference report, and look forward to working with your 
committee on this matter. 



Or. a related issue, the budget does not request any 



funds for The Nutrition Education and Training Program. ASFSA 
supports a continuation of the N.E.T. Program and believes that 
tne $6.4 million requested for the independent verification 



Re: Child Nutrition 



Dear Mr. Chairman: 
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The Honorable Jamie L. Whitten 
January 30, 1989 
Page 2 



should be combined with last year's N.E.T. appropriation of 
$5 million to give the N.L.T. Program a total appropriation of 
$11.4 million for fiscal year 1990. 

We would appreciate your consideration of our v.ews. 
Thank you. With best regards, I am 



Sincerely, 




Marshall L. Matz 
Counsel , American 
School Food 
Service Association 



MLM: jmr 

cc: Shirley Watk'ns 
Mary Klatko 
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Chairman Hawkins. Without objection, the several letters re- 
ferred to will also be entered in the record at this point. Thank 
you, Ms. Watkins. 

The next witness is Dr. Robert McCord, Director of Government 
Relations in Clark County, Nevada Public Schools. Dr. McCord. 

Dr. McCord. Thank you, Mr. Chairman and distinguished mem- 
bers of the subcommittee. My name is Bob McCord. I am the direc- 
tor of Government Relations for the Clark County School District. 

I am pleased to have the opportunity today to testify before the 
subcommittee on behalf of the nearly 19,000 members of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators and the 105,000 children 
who attend school in Southern Nevada in the Clark County School 
District. 

My comments today will be limited to three points. First, dealing 
with the relationship as we see it of the Federal nutrition pro- 
grams to school success. The second being the impact as we see it 
of Section 4 on our capacity to deliver those quality nutrition pro- 
grams and lastly, we would like to speak to several qualitative rec- 
ommendations that we would like to offer for program improve- 
ment. 

Let me move first to the nutrition in school success issue. Con- 
sensus exists among researchers that undernutrition has a detri- 
mental effect on learning and behavior. Undernourished children 
are less active. They are less attentive. They are less independent 
and curious than their well-nourished counterparts. 

As the number of children in poverty increases in this country, 
so does the number of undernourished children. A study of the Car- 
negie Foundation revealed that over two-thirds of 22,000 teachers 
surveyed indicated that undernourishment was a problem in their 
school. 

Children who are undernourished are, therefore, denied an equal 
opportunity to education. For many of those children, the school 
breakfast and school lunch programs represent their only solid 
meal during the day. Research e\;dence is clear and irrefutable, 
but the intuitive sense of principals and teachers who deal with 
these children every day has a place in this discussion. 

I cannot tell you how many times I personally have come upon 
as a principal or as a teacher the inattentive or distracted young- 
ster who is underachieving in class and only to find upon question- 
ing and research on that youngster that we find that hunger is a 
basis to many of the problems that youngster is facing. 

I can tell you as an educator that Child Nutrition Programs 
make a difference in our schools, an important difference. Without 
the capacity to deliver these programs, we inhibit our efforts to 
stem the tide of the average student and produce a higher achiev- 
ing American student body. 

As educators, we feel that the discussion should focus on how we 
can get more participation in these programs, not less, which leads 
me to Section 4. The continuing discussion of Section 4 in the Na- 
tional School Lunch Program is of concern to us. 

Those of us at the AASA and in Clark County School District 
stand squarely in support of the full reauthorization of Section 4. 
The Section 4 Grant-in-Aid payment is intended to provide an in- 
centive for our schools to participate. Critics of the Federal support 
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under Section 4 lose sight of the fact that Section 4 payments are 
critical to keeping the prices of school lunches down and the par- 
ticipation up. 

Without Section 4 support, Clark County would increase its 
prices probably in the area of a quarter. This would force a signifi- 
cant number of children to stop buying school lunches which 
would, in turn, force the lunches up in price still more. In 1981, the 
administration reduced support in Section 4 by some 30 percent. 

As a result, according to this committee's own report, the school 
lunch prices increased nationwide, including those in Clark 
County, in my county, and students' participation dropped, accord- 
ing to the report, by three million from the area of 26 million to 
about 23 million students per day. One-third of those youngsters 
were poor. 

In 1985, the American School Food Service Association estimated 
that if Section 4 were eliminated that some 10-15,000 schools, or 
five to eight million children, would be forced from the school 
lunch program. Our estimates indicate that nearly eight to ten 
thousand of those youngsters would be in Clark County alone. 

I will tell you, I come to you with the message as an educator, 
this is a clearly unacceptable situation. Finally, our points, Mr. 
Chairman, related to a program improvement which we believe 
might be beneficial for the improvement of this program are five in 
number. 

The first is the perennial problem of regulatory and paperwork 
burden of the National School Lunch Program. We continually 
hear complaints from our fellow superintendents around the coun- 
try that paperwork associated with this program is burdensome 
and requires attention. 

We would like to suggest for your consideration that you consid- 
er the negotiated rule making a process that has proven successful 
in other recently reauthorized programs as a potentially useful 
remedy to this situation. In addition, we encourage Congress to in- 
clude language in the reauthorization that clearly directs the ad- 
ministration to reduce the regulatory and paperwork burden re- 
quired in operating these programs. 

The next two points are very closely related. We have seen a 
good increase, a substantial increase in latchkey programs and we 
would like to see, if possible, some provision provided within the 
act that would allow for feeding of those youngsters in latchkey 
programs. 

I can demonstrate to you that we have presently operational 48 
programs in latchkey operation in the Clark County School Dis- 
trict, more than half of our schools and the numbers growing every 
day. It is a long time between lunch and dinner, if dinner ever 
comes. 

The third issue relates to that. We would like to have you consid- 
er, the opportunity for us as schools who run lunch programs to 
release to sponsoring organizations who operate latchkey programs, 
in those schools the release of those free lunch application informa- 
tion so that we would not have to engage again in reapplication for 
parents who find many times the applications to be very problem- 
atic and difficult. 
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The fourth item is, as Ms. Watkins indicated, the issue of the Na- 
tional Education and Training Program, We certainly encourage 
you to support that program because it provides efficiencies in 
training opportunities for our staff, while providing a meaningfal 
vehicle for the enhancing nutrition education in our schools. 

Finally, Mr, Chairman, there exists some promise in Congress 
that a child care initiative will be enacted. It is our request that 
significant attention be given to the linkages which exist between 
that bill and this reauthorization. The two are inextricably interde- 
pendent. 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to thank you on behalf of AASA and 
the Clark County School District for the opportunity to share our 
thoughts today and are happy to answer any questions you might 
have. 

[The prepared statement of Dr, Robert McCord follows:] 
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Chairman Hawkins and distinguished members of tho Subcommittee: My name is 



Robert S. McCord and I serve as director of Grants Administration and Government 
Relations for the Clark County School District in Las Vegas, Nevada. I am 
pleased *:o have the opportunity to testify before the House Subcommittee on 
Elementary, Secondary, and Vocational Education on behalf of the nearly 19,000 
members of the American Association of School Administrators and the 105,000 
students enrolled in the Clark County School District. 

My comments will be limited to three main points ^1) the relationship of 
federal nutrition progr?mi> to school success,. (2) the impact of Section 4 on the 
capacity of scnools to deliver quality nutrition services to students;- and (3) 
some recommendations for improvement of program quality 

Nutrition and School Success 

The Food Research Action Council (FRAC) and the National Education Association 
(NEA) recently published a report on the relationship between nutrition and 
learning. Consensus exists among researchers that undernutrition has a 
detrimental effect on learning and behavior Undernourished children are less 
active, less attentive, and less independent and curious than well-nourished 



cannot concentrate, and their reading ability, verbal performance, and motor 
skills suffer. 

As the number c° children living in poverty growo, the number of undernourished 
chilaren grows as well A study by the Carnegie Foundation revealed that over 
two-thirds of 22,000 teacher t, surveyed indicated that undernourishment was a 



chi lcJ-^en . 



In addition, they are more anxious and lesb responsive social iy;, they 
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problem in their schools Children who are under r.uut uhed ar<? thereby denied an 
equal opportunity to learn. For many of these children, school breakfast, where 
it is available, and school lui. n n programs offer the onl/ real meals they have 
during the course of the day. 

The research evidence of the Carnegie Report io clear and irrefutable, bur the 
intuitive sense of principals and teachers who deal with children every day has a 
place in this discussion I > annot tell you how many times I have seen 
inattentive, underachieving students whose inaoility to be successful in school 
was related to hunger. I can tell you as an educator that child nutrition 
programs play a vital role in our total school program. 

Without the capacity to denver breakfast, lunch, and special milk programs, we 
inhibit efforts to stem the growing tide of at-risk students and produce higher 
achieving American students Any teacher or school administrator will attest to 
the fact that these ptograms make a difference As educators, we feel that the 
discussion should be focused on how to get more participation in school nutrition 
programs, not less . 

Section U 

That leads me to the continuing discussion uf Section U of the National School 
Lunch Program. AASA and the Clark County School District stand squarely in 
support of full reauthorization of Section 4 of trie Act 

Our district receives $1 5 million m Section 4 cash and commodity support. Of 
the 5,864,820 regular lunche- we served »n Wd.*-88, o3.7 percent were Durchased 
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at full price, U.8 percent at a reduced price-, ana 31. 5 percent were provided 
free. Statewide participation m Nevada .s similar percentage-wise. 

The Section 4 grant-in-aid payment intended to provide an incentive for 
schools to participate in the National School Lunch Program. Although the 
program is not mandatory, 90 percert u f all scnoolb do particioate. Critics of 
the federal support under Section * .ose sight of the fact that Section u 
payments are critical to keeping pr.ces of school lunches down and Participation 
up. This price control ensure^ participation by mddie- income children necessary 
to keep programs operating, thereby enabling all children to be sufficiently 
nourished so they can be attentive at school. 

Without Section 4 support, Clark County would have to increase the price of lunch 
by at least 24 to 26 cents. This cuuld force a significant number of children to 
stop buying school luncres, whirh would, in turn, for^e lunch prices up still 
more. In Nevada, a decrease of 25 to 30 percent student participation would 
result. A direct relationship has been bhown to exist between the size of the 
Section 4 reimbursement and total btua j nt participation in the program. 

In 1981, the administration reduced support of Section 4 by 30 percent. As a 
result, according to the committee 'b own report, school lunch prices increased 
nationwide, including in Clark Cuunty, and student participation dropped from 2b 
million children to 23 million children per day. About one-third of those were 
poor . 

At that time, Clark County vi'-^'-J t-> *.i£r ^cnool participation In all 
fairness, I must add that then, -ft utnc ' ^^ons> to ,1 ..continue high school 
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participation, unique to Clark County These include: (U the number of 
students enrolled m work study programs,- (2) the rapid growth we are 
experiencing in our district; (3) the number of students who go to school very 
early or very late in the day--we have combined two high school populations into 
single high schools and have been open very early in the morning until iate in 
the evening so we could conduct asbestos abatement,' (4) the rapid emergence of 
fast food establishments around any new high .sc^ ol we open, and (5) the tastes 
of high school students. We do, however, offer a self-sustaining full lunch 
program for all students. This is possible because of the large enrollment at 
all of our high schools 

If Section 4 payments were withdrawn, we would probably have to compromise our 
menus. We would probably nut discontinue the program but other school, districts 
who do not share our growing financial base would be forced to do so, especially 
those with a high percentage of students who pay the full price and a low 
percentage of free and reduced-price lunches. Nevada estimates that a minimum of 
88 schools would be eliminated from the lunch program and 5C from the breaklast 
program. Over 3000 children would lose access to free and reduced price meals. 

In 1985 the Anerican Food Service Association estimated that if Section 4 were 
eliminated, 10-15, uOO schools, or 5 to 8 million children, would be forced ftom 
the school lunch program. Our estimates indicate that nearly 10,000 of those 
children would be in Clark County alone. Thia figure include both students who 
receive full and reduced-priced lunches and those who pay full price who would be 
unable to pay the increased price of meals. 
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Qualitative Recommendations 



) 



Finally, Mr. Chairman, we bring to you seme suggestions we view as potentially 
beneficial to the Act. 

1. The regulatory and paperwork bu-den of the National School Lunch Program is 
diverting resources frJB program operations As an example, in Clark County, 
we employ as many as three staff members to verify applications While 
verification is necessary, it is disquieting that we must devote so much 
resource to moving paper, rather chan serving children. Although our 
cooperation with the state agenc> in Nevada is excellent, we continually hear 
complaints from district superintendents that the paperwork associated with 
the operation of this program requires attention. 

Negotiated rulemaking, a process which has proven so successful in recently 
authorised education programs, would potentially provide a useful remedy. In 
addition, we encourage Congress to include language in the reauthorisation 
which clearly directs the administration to reduce the regulatory and 
paperwork burden required to operate school nutrition programs. 

2. We believe the Special mik Program should De extended to after-school/ 
latchkey programs which d re experiencing dramauc growth nationwide. 
Children grow rapidly and are hungry after schooU-a long time before they 
have dinner, if they have it at all. In Clark County alone, we have HQ 
latchkey programs now in operation-more than 50 percent of our elementary 
schools now participate, with more planning tu participate in the immediate 
future. 
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3. We ask you to dlow schools to release information on eligibility of children 
for free milk to sponsoring organizations which offer latchkey programs in 
the same location where school lurches are provided to those children. This 
information release would serve to determine eligibility without having 
rarcnts duplicate program applications, which are difficult enoug' to 
complete the first t ime--especially by limited English-speaking parents or 
those with limited education 

4. We ask you to fully U"»d the Nutrition Education and Training Program 
(NET) Doing so would allu for a broad range of efficiencies and training 
improvements to be aDpli*".j t^ the program, while serving as a meaningful 
vehicle for enhancing nutrition education in the schools. 

5. Finally, there exists some promise that Congress will enact a significant 
child care initiative It is our request that significant attention be given 
to the linkages which must exist between that oill and th i 
reauthorization. The two are inextricably interdependent. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, for conducting this 
hearing and allowing this testimony. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Dr. McCord. The next witness is 
Mr. Charles Hughes, President of Local 372, the New York City 
Board of Education Employees. I believe the committee heard from 
you before, and we are delighted tliat you have returned. 

Mr Hughes. Thank you. I just want to depart from my prepared 
speech and say to you, Mr. Chairman, and certainly to Mr Good- 
ling and all of the other distinguished members on this subcommit- 
tee, that I am sure the former chairman of this subcommittee, Mr 
Carl F<vkins, is looking down from heaven and saying to you two 
gentlemen that you are carrying on some good work for those chil- 
dren that God feels so strongly about and I wanted to say that 
before I started on my prepared testimony. 

I would like to say good morning to you, Mr. Chairman, distin- 
guished members of the subcommittee. It is, indeed, an honor to 
appear before you this morning. My name is Charles Hughes and I 
am the chairperson of the American Federation of State, Countv 
and Municipal Employees School Advisory Committee which repr£ 
sents 150,000 members throughout this great country of ours 

I --im also the president of Local 372 of the Board of Education 
fnP^s.Dwtnct Council 37, New York City. Our union mem- 
bers stall the nation s largest school lunch programs in terms of 
both student participation and employees. On an average dav our 
members serve about 700,000 breakfasts and lunches 

It is always a privilege for me to testify before this subcommittee 
and during the several years that I have done so, I have been 
moved by your sensitivity and commitment to our nation's children 

3 a T T ™ P ? rhc Y l 2 r } y ' , by y° ur ste adfast support of child nutrition 
and the National School Lunch and Breakfast Program. 

As you know these programs have had major impacts on en- 
hancing our children's ability to thrive in school and consequently, 

i°JfTJuL Ve I h u q ? a T llty ? f £ heir lives - AFSCME has staunchly su£ 
ported the School Lunch Program since its inception. We worked 
with you as you strove to develop that program and the newer 
bchool Breakfast Program into major bulwarks protecting the 

Sfnutttiwi" 611 ° Ur nati ° n 3gainSt the raV3ge ° f hunge * and 
During the past eight years we have offered and given our sup- 
port as you were forced to deal with the Reagan Administrations 
dracoman proposals which were intended to gut these programs. 
Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn our attention to President 
Bush s fiscal year budget 1990 proposal for the school feeding 
and child nutrition programs. 

. I fear that we cannot relax, relieved that the threats of the last 
eight years are over. The real figures in the Bush proposal have 
been exposed. We have laid bare the President's claim that his 
budget would make significant strides toward a kinder, gentler 
nation and have revealed its true purpose-to balance the nation's 
budget on the backs of those who can least afford it: the poor, the 
homeless, and the hungry. 

The Center on Budget and Policy Priorities' analysis of the Bush 
budget found that it requires $21 billion in domestic cuts. It is 
within this context that we must consider the President's proposal 
\ J?l y ?S d ' ^ the "current services" level, both the School 
Lunch and Breakfast Programs. 
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While I commend the President for rejecting any cuts in these 
vital programs, I am deeply concerned that child nutrition pro- 
grams, in general, and school feeding programs in particular, will 
be put back on the budget bargaining table in an attempt to meet 
the overall domestic spending cuts that the President has proposed. 

I need not remind you of the devastating impact that the 1982 
cuts had on these programs. After an 11 percent reduction in the 
Federal subsidy for school meals, over 2,000 schools and three mil- 
lion school children dropped out of the School Lunch Program and 
650 schools dropped the School Breakfast Program, denying access 
to nutritious breakfast to more than a half million children. 

As someone who works in the School Lunch and Breakfast Pro- 
grams every day, T can assure you that they have been cut too 
much already and that additional funding is needed. There is no 
place for hungry children in a "kinder, gentler" America. Together 
we must fight to defeat any attempt to further curtail school feed- 
ing programs. 

The proposal to eliminate the 26 and 1/4 cent cash and commodi- 
ty subsidy for meals served to children in the School Lunch, Break- 
fast and Child Care Food Programs whose family income exceeds 
185 percent of the poverty index ($21,553 for a family of four) is not 
dead in the water. 

First recommended by President Reagan, this proposal recently 
reappeared in the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) report to the 
House and Senate Budget Committees on options to reduce the def- 
icit. Further cuts in these programs are not only unwarranted, 
they are dangerous. Without access to free school meals, can we 
honestly expect poor children to compete successfully with their 
better-fed classmates? 

While parents and educators have always known that hungry 
children do not learn, the interrelationship between good nutritior 
and a child's ability to achieve in the educational setting has been 
well-documented only recently. According to the study released by 
the National Educational Association and the Food Research and 
Action Center entitled "The Relationship Between Nutrition and 
Learning," a child suffering from undernutrition is less physically 
active, less attentive and less able to concentrate. Hence, reading 
ability, verbal skills and motor skills suffer. 

In another recent report, Dr. Alan Meyers of the Boston City 
Hospital and Amy Sampson of the Tufts University School of Nu- 
trition studied the effects on classroom performance of serving a 
breakfast to over 1,000 low-income students in Lawrence, Massa- 
chusetts when none had been provided previously. 

Their findings demonstrate that the School Breakfast Program is 
associated with significant improvements in academic performance, 
absenteeism, and tardiness among high-risk elementary school chil- 
dren living at or near poverty. Mr. Chairman, an increase in Feder- 
al commitment to the National School Breakfast Program is essen- 
tial if we ever hope to eradicate hunger and improve the education- 
al performance of our nation's children. 

To do this, I believe, we should be looking at the expansion of the 
School Breakfast Program. Eating breakfast at school translates 
into significant improvement in achievement test scores. It trans- 
lates into children moving ahead each June from grade to grade 
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rather than being left back to repeat a year at added cost to the 
school district and to the child's future. 

While 90 percent of our nation's children offered a school lunch 
program, only one-third of these schools also have a school break- 
fast program. While ten and a half million children eat a free 
lunch in school, only three million children eat a free breakfast in 
school before starting class. 

Surely one must ask, how many of these low-income children 
who receive a free lunch, but not a free breakfast, come to school 
having eaten a nutritious breakfast at home? The answer, I fear, is 
very few. We cannot sit back and accept those low participation 
rates. For too many of our children, the school lunch and breakfast 
offer the only daily hope for a hot and nutritious meal. 

Department of Agriculture studies show that poor children 
depend upon these meals for half of their daily nutrient intake. Be- 
tween October and December of 1987, AFSCME and the New York 
Board of Education conducted a major campaign to expand the 
school breakfast program. The successful undertaking increased 
participation in the program by more than 25,000. 

We now serve over 143,000 breakfasts to New York City's school 
children every day, but still our work is far from complete. Our 
school breakfast program serves only one-fourth as many meals as 
our school lunch programs. We know that the need is there. 

At many of our schools which participate in the School Breakfast 
Programs, children literally form "break lines" each morning as 
they hungrily wait for their breakfasts. For many it is the first 
meal they have had since the school lunch they ate the day before. 

Because of your active support, the Federal reimbursement rate 
for the School Breakfast Program will be increased by three cents 
a meal on July 1, 1989 as a result of the passage of the Hunger 
Prevention Act of 1988. This should encourage more schools to es- 
tablish a breakfast program. 

However, there is more that can be done to ensure a higher par- 
ticipation rate. I would recommend that we include Federal funds 
for start-up costs. This would enable schools to increase their kitch- 
en capacity in order to offer the program. More importantly, we 
must actively promote the program and its benefits in school sys- 
tems around the country. 

Outreach funds should be provided to assist communities in 
making the decision to initiate a School Breakfast Program. These 
monies would be used to educate parents, teachers and school offi- 
cials about the value of the program. To encourage state-level in- 
volvement, I recommend that each state's Department of Education 
be required to set a yearly numerical target for increasing the 
number of schools serving breakfasts in their annual state plans of 
operation. 

The USDA regional office should also be required to promote the 
School Breakfast Program by offering technical assistance to 
schools to help states meet their targets. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to take this opportunity to talk to you about a proposal which 
is under consideration in New York City, which I believe could 
ha e a major impact on the quality of School Lunch and Breakfast 
Programs. 
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It is called "Proposal to Revise and Improve School Meals." 
PRISM outlines a program which, if implemented, would ultimate- 
ly expand free school meals in the New York City school system to 
all schools. Presently, I am proposing that the New York City 
Board of Education test it in a few pilot school districts. 

I am going to skip the rest of it, Mr. Chairman, and ask that my 
testimony that you have received be entered into the record and, 
finally, I urge the committee to pass H.R. 24 wnich would reauthor- 
ize the five child nutrition programs. These programs are crucially 
important to our nation's children and we are ready to assist you 
in any way we can to make these programs protected. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, children are 
the key to our future and these Child Nutrition Programs are the 
key to their nutritional and educational passage into the future. 

I thank you for allowing me to appear before you this morning. I 
would be happy to answer any questions and assisting me in that 
will be Mr. Thomas Jennings, Assistant Division Director and Ms. 
Marge Allen from AFSCME who is our legislative representative. 
Thank you so very much and may God bless all of you. 

[The prepared statement of Charles Hughes follows:] 
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Gocd morning Mr, Chairman and distinguished members of the 
Subcommittee, It is indeed an honor to appear before you this 
morning. 

My name 13 Charles Hughes, I am the Chairperson of the 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
School Advisory Committee, which represents 150,000 members. 

I am also President of Local 372, Board of Education 
Employees, District Council 37, in New York City. Our union 
members staff the nation's largest school lunch program in terms 
of both student participation and employees. On an average day, 
our members serve about 700,000 breakfasts and lunches. 

It is always a privilege for me to testify before this 
Subcommittee. During the several years that I have done so, I 
have been moved by your sensitivity and commitment to our 
nation's children, and more particularly, by your steadfast 
support of child nutrition and the National School Lunch and 
Breakfast programs. As you know, these programs have a major 
impact on enhancing our children's ability to thrive in school 
and consequently to improve the quality of their lives. 

AFSCME has staunchly supported the School Lunch program 
since its inception. We worked with you as you strove to develop 
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that program and the newer School Breakfast Program into major 
bulwarks protecting the school children of our nation against the 
ravages of hunger and malnutrition. During the past eight years 
we have offered and given our support as you were forced to deal 
with the Reagan Administration's draconian proposals which were 
intended to gut these programs. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I would like to turn our attention to 
President Bush's Fiscal Year (FY) budget proposal for the school 
feeding and child nutrition programs. I fear that we cannot 
relax, relieved that the threats of the last eight years are 
over. The real tigures in the Bush proposal have been exposed. 
We have laid bare the President's claim that his budget would 
make significant strides toward a kinder, gentler nation and have 
revealed its true purpose — to balance the nation's buuget on 
the backs of those who can least afford it: the poor, the 
homeless, the hungry. The Center on Budget and Policy 
Priorities' analysis of the Bush budget found that it requires 
$21 billion in domestic spending cuts. 

It is within this context that we must consider the 
President's proposal to fully fund, at the "current services" 
level, both the School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. While I 
commend the President for rejecting any cuts in these vital 
programs, I am deeply concerned that child nutrition programs in 
general, and school feeding programs in particular, will be put 
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back on the budget bargaining table in an attempt to meet the 
overall domestic spending cuts that the President has proposed. 
I need not remind you of the devastating impact that the 1982 
cuts had on these programs. After an 11% reduction in the 
federal subsidy for school meals over 2000 schools and 3 million 
children dropped out of the School Lunch Program and 650 schools 
dropped the School Breakfast Program* denying access to a 
nutritious breakfast to more than a half million children. As 
someone who works in the School Lunch and Breakfast programs 
everyday, I can assure you that they have been cut too much 
already and that additional funding is needed. There is no place 
for hungry children in a "kinder, gentler" America. 

Together we must fight to defeat any attempt to further 
curtail school feeding programs. The proposal to eliminate the 
26 and 1/4 cent cash and commodity subsidy for meals served to 
children in the School Lunch, School Breakfast and Child Care 
Food Programs whose family incomes exceed 185% of poverty 
($21,553 for a family of four) is not dead in the water yet. 
First recommended by President Reagan, this proposal recently 
reappeared in the Congressional Budget Office (CBO) report to the 
House and Senate Budget Committees on options to reduce the 
deficit. Further cuts in these programs are not only 
unwarranted, they are dangerous. Without access to free school 
meals, can we honestly expect poor children to compete 
successfully with their better fed classmates? 
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While parents and educators have always known that hungry 
children do not learn, the interrelationship between good 
nutrition and a child's ability to achieve in the educational 
setting has been well documented oniy recently. According to a 
study released by the National Education Association and the Food 
Research and Action Center entitled "The Relationship Between 
Nutrition and Learning/' a child suffering from undernutrition is 
less physically active, less attentive and less able to 
concentrate. Hence reading ability, verbal skills and motor 
skills suffer. 

In another recent report, Dr. Alan Meyers of Boston City 
Hospital and Amy Sampson of the Tufts University School of 
Nutrition studied the effects on classroom performance cf serving 
a school breakfast to over 1000 low-income students in Lawrence, 
Massachusetts when none had been provided previously. Their 
findings demonstrate that School Breakfast Participation is 
associated with significant improvements in academic performance, 
absenteeism, and tardiness among high-risk elementary school 
children living at or near poverty, 

Mr, Chairman, an increased federal commitment to the 
National School Breakfast Program is essential if we ever hope to 
eradicate hunger and improve the educational performance of our 
nation's children. To do this, I believe, we should be looking at 
the expansion of the School Breakfast Program. Eating breakfast 
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at school translates into significant improvement in achievement 
test scores. It translates into children moving ahead each June 
from grade to grade rather than being left back to repeat a year 
at an added cost to the school district u nd to the child's 
future. 

While 90% of our nation's schools offer a school lunch 
program, only one third of these schools also have a school 
breakfast program. While 10 and a half million children eat a 
free lunch in school, only 3 million children eat a free 
breakfast in school before starting class. Surely one must ask, 
how many of these low-income children, who receive a free lunch, 
but, not a free breakfast, come to school having eaten a 
nutritious breakfast at home? The answer, I fear, is very few. 

We cannot sit back and accept these low participation rates. 
For far too many of our children, the school lunch and breakfast 
offer the only daily hope for hot, nutritious meals. Department 
of Agriculture studies show that poor children depend on these 
meals for half of their daily nutrient intake. 

Between October and December 1987, AKSCME and the New Vork 
City Board of Education conducted a major campaign to expand the 
school breakfast program. This successful undertaking increased 
participation in the program by more than 25,000. We now serve 
over 143,000 breakfasts to New Vork City's school children 
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everyday. But still our work is far from complete. Our school 
breakfast program serves only one-fourth as many meals as our 
school lunch program. We know that the need is there. At many 
of our schools which participate in the School Breakfast Program, 
children literally form "bread lines" each morning as they 
hungrily wait for their breakfasts. For many it is the first 
meal they have had since the school lunch they ate the day 
before. 

Because of your active support, the federal reimbursement 
rate for the School Breakfast Program will be increased by 3 
cents a meal on July 1, 1989 as a result of the passage of the 
Hunger Prevention Act of 1988. This should encourage more 
schools to a establish breakfast program. However, there is more 
that can be done to insure a higher participation rate. I would 
recommend that we include federal funds for start up costs. This 
would enable schools to increase their kitchen capacity in order 
to offer the program. 

More importantly, we must actively promote the program and 
its benefits in school systems around the country. Outreach 
funds should be provided to assist communities in making the 
decision to initiate a School Breakfast Program. These monies 
would be used to educate parents, teachers and school officials 
about the value of the program. To encourage state-level 
involvement, I recommend that the each state's Department of 
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Education be required to set a yeariy numerical target for 
increasing the number of schools serving school breakfasts in 
their annual state plans of operation.. The USDA regional offices 
should also be required to promote the School Breakfast Program 
by offering technical assistance to schools to help states meet 
their targets. 

Mr. Chairman, I would like to take this opportunity to tell 
you about a proposal which is under consideration in New York 
City, wnich I believe could have a major impact on the quality of 
our School Lunch and Breakfast Programs. It is called "Proposal 
to Revise and Improve School Meals" (PRISM). PRISM outlines a 
program which, if implemented, would ultimately expand free 
school meals in the New York City school system to all schools. 
Presently, we are proposing that the New York City Board of 
Education test it in a few pilot school districts. 

PRISM vould serve free meals to all students in 
participating scnools. It would eliminate the need to ask 
students for identification every day and it would eliminate the 
school district's need to collect and document student's income 
annually. Documentation would be required every three years 
instead of yearly. During the entire proceeding three years, the 
school would receive reimbursement based on the percentage of 
free, reduced and paid meals that were documented at the outset. 
The benefits of PRISM are twofold. First, it provides school 
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meals at no cost to students regardless of their classification 
in the free, reduced or paid categories. By eliminating any 
possibility for overt identification of students in the 
cafeteria, we will achieve a higher participation by needy 
students. Second, by reducing the documentation required to 
comply with the National School Breakfast and Lunch programs, 
principals, teachers and staff can devote more time and attention 
to the instructional needs of our students. 

PRISM is not an unattainable dream. It is a reality in 
several school districts in Georgia and in some parochial schools 
in the Archdiocese of Brooklyn right here in my own city. PRISM 
is most appropriate in schools that have 3 high proportion of 
students eligible for free or reduced price meals. This also 
serves the students who need a nutritious meal the most. If 
implemented in New Vork City, PRISM can serve as a model for 
other school systems which have a high peicentage of poor 
students . 

Finally, I urge the Committee to pass H.R. 24, which would 
reauthorize five child nutrition programs. These programs are 
crucially important to our nation's children. He are ready to 
assist you in any way we can to make sure these programs are 
protected. Mr. Chairman and members of the Subcommittee, 
children are the key to our future and these child nutrition 
programs are the key to their nutritional and educational passage 
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into that future. 

Thank you for allowing me to appear before you this morning. 
I would be happy to answer any questions you hav°, 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Hughej. Ms. Watkins, the 
Chair would iike to address a question to you about what seems to 
be somewhat of a discrepancy, perhaps a misunderstanding. I think 
there is somewhat of a conflict of views between your testimony 
and that of Mr. JHughes and also the understanding of the chair- 
man of this committee. 

Both the Bush and the House Budget Committee documents 
seem to say that means tested entitlements in the Child Nutrition 
Programs are not proposed to be cut, but as you know, the Reagan 
budget did propose to cut Section 4 payments above the poverty 
level. 

I am wondering whether or not in making the statement that 
you made on the first page of your testimony in which you are 
commending the President for submitting a child nutrition budget 
that is consistent with the priority he has placed upon the needs of 
children, if you have some assurance that apparently we don't 
have, or at least the Chair doesn't ha\e, and whether or not we can 
rely on such assurance that there is no danger of any cuts being 
made. 

Mr. Hughes seem to suggest otherwise, but perhaps you have 
better information. 

Ms. Watkins. No, Mr. Chairman, I don't have better informa- 
tion. The only thing that we have is that we are not "in the black 
box." We are not certain what the budget implications are at this 
point. We would hope that the President lives up to his intent and 
his commitment to be the education president and his commitment 
to invest in our children. 

The concern that we had was in the CBO report. That is our real 
concern. No, we don't have any better information than you have. 
We don't think that we are out of the woods. We think that there 
will be a lot of negotiating on our programs and where we will fit 
in that negotiation is unclear at this point. 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, your statement seemed to have been 
rather specific that you were commending the President on some- 
thing which we are not so clear about. 

Ms. Watkins. We commended the President 

Chairman Hawkins. I am not trying to in anyway undermine 
the President's ambition, but it just seemed to me that we have 
sort of a slim assurance being bantered about and that might have 
the tendency to influence some of us to rest easy and to not be 
alert. So, your statement is more or less a hope being ex- 
pressed 

Ms. Watkins. Yes, Mr. Chairman, we certainly don't want you to 
sit laid back. We want you to move as aggressively as possible and 
we would hope this committee would move as aggressively as possi- 
ble because we don't think we are out of the woods at this point. It 
is not over until the fat lady sings. 

[Laughter] 

Chairman Hawkins. Well, I assure you that we will move aggres- 
sively, but we need others to move with us. 

Ms. Watkins. We will give you all of the support that you need 
in the grass roots effort to make that happen. We appreciate your 
support, Mr. Chairman, and the members of this illustrious com- 
mittee. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Well, thank you very much. Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodung. If we do our job, of course, than your statement 
will be right, because it is only we who can do anything about the 
budget and about the authorization and about the appropriation 
just as we did in 1981 and '82 and I wasn't a part of the majority 
that was able to pass the legislation and the budget cuts, et cetera, 
that were passed at that particular time. 

Now, the politics is behind us and I will get on with a cou r ie of 
questions that I have. Could you tell me what the national average 
cost for preparing a lunch is at the present time and the average 
charge to the student throughout the country? 

Ms. Watkins. The average charge right now, Mr. Goodling, is in 
the neighborhood of a dollar and that fluctuates depending on 
where you are in the country and what the problems are in those 
areas of the country and the other question that you ask? 

Mr. Goodung. Average cost to prepare a meal throughout the 
country. 

Mr. Watkins. Average cost would run around a dollar thirty. 

Mr. Goodling. I would ask Dr. McCord, coulan't you take the 
lead with the school administrators and with ASFSA to solve the 
competitive food problem? Is that something we really have to do? 
Isn't that something that an administrator can use here and there. 

Can't you lead the administrators to see the light rather than 
say that there is some kind of Federal involvement that should 
really step in and do it all? 

Dr. McCord. Mr. Goodling, your question is a fair question. I am 
good; I am not that good, unfortunately. 

Mr. Goodling. What do you do in your district? 

Dr. McCord. What do I c?^ in my district? 

Mr. Goodung. Yes, about the competitive food issue. How is it 
handled in your district? 

Dr. McCord. Well, the Board has a policy concerning that and 
the policy is consistent with the Department's obligations. I think, 
though, the 

Mr. Goodung. That is not what you want, though, as far as the 
Department's obligations are concerned. I want to know how influ- 
ential you have been with that school board to 

Dr. McCord. I would tell you among ASFSA members represent- 
ing a good number of the superintendents around this country, you 
will find an increasing interest in doing just what you ask. 

Mr. Goodung. You are just meeting the bare requirements now 
in your district as far as national 

Dr. McCord. That is correct. I would not characterize it as other, 
but I will tell you that I think that there is a growing conscious- 
ness in the part of school administrators, particularly among super- 
intendents and certainly among all of these folks out here who run 
those school lunch and breakfast programs, that is an area we need 
to address. 

I would report to you that from our own Federal policy commit- 
tee, there has been increasing interest on the part of the associa- 
tion to stand tall on that issue. I see a positive potential at the end 
of the tunnel. I will tell you, the issue that you brought out very 
clearly is the revenue. 
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We do not have all of the money to run our schools that we need. 
There are many revenue sources. I guess we need to look very care- 
fully at what cur choices are, revenue sources on that. Mr. Good- 
ling, I have got to tell you, I have a good deal of sympathy for what 
you say. 

Mr. Goodling. Mr. Hughes, I don't have a question, just to say 
that I participated in your lunch program. I know how important 
your lunch and your breakfast program is. I have contacted Mr. 
Darmen before we began our budget work. I serve on the budget 
committee talking about the importance of Section 4. 

I contacted Mr. Yeutter and told him the same. We will see Mr. 
Yeutter again this afternoon as he comes before the budget com- 
mittee. When we come back the next round, I have three more 
questions I want to ask Ms. Watkins. We can probably take one 
more. 

I understand that you talked a little bit about the auditors fall- 
ing over each other and getting in your road, I was wondering 
whether you could work with us and with USDA to try to establish 
some single audit system that would perhaps make everyone happy 
instead of having them fall all over each other, 

I hate to see a lot of additional money — if state and local govern- 
ments are doing the job, taking from scarce resources from the 
Federal Wei and put it into more auditors coming in. 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Goodling, we could not agree with you more 
and we would be delighted to work with you in that effort. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. I have some others when we get 
around the second time, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Since you are so outnumbered, we will be 
very liberal with your time. 

[Laughter] 

Chairman Hawkins. Quantity-wise, not quality necessarily. 
Mr, Goodling. Thank you. I would have been happier if you 
wouldn't have put the "not necessarily" on the end. 
[Laughter] 

Mr. Goodling, Could you give me an estimate of what percent- 
age of your overall cost is attributable to food, labor, and what I 
will call, other cost: equipment, utilities, paper goods, et cetera? 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Goodling, I would love to give you that infor- 
mation, but I could only speak in terms of what is having in Mem- 
phis City Schools where I am director of Food Services. We do not 
have that information available. 

That is the kind of information we would have access to if we 
had the Management Institute that we have asked for, but we do 
not have that information. We would be glad to pull that out once 
we have the Management Institute in place. 

Mr. Goodling. You are sure that that Management Institute 
won't repeat what has been done elsewhere. When my staff used to 
go to the Institute in the summer at Penn State, they came down 
with all sorts of great ideas of what they are going to get our 
youngsters to eat in that area. It didn't work. 

Ms. Watkins. I cannot assure you what it is not or what it is 
going to be, but ASFSA would certainly like to be the watchdog to 
make certain that it does meet the mission, the goals, and the ob- 
jectives which we have established. We would like to make certain 
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that it does happen and it does meet the intent of providing good 
technical assistance and research so that we would have the kind 
of information available. 

It is unfortunate that all of the monies that are available and 
that are being provided for operational of the Child Nutrition Pro- 
gram, there is no research available. It is unfortunate that we 
don't have adequate technical assistance. 

Just think of McDonald's with only ten thousand restaurants 
around this country and look at the volume of schools that are 
around this country and we are sitting here running one of the 
largest operations in the nation serving children without adequate 
training and without adequate research to do what we know to do 
best. 

Mr. Goodung. I would assume that the state directors have all 
these percentages that I am asking about. 

Ms. Watkins. The state directors would have those percentages 
and we would be glad to provide that information, I guess, from 
that source. They would have some of it, but they may not have all 
of it, because some of that information is not required to be submit- 
ted to state Departments of Education. 

Mr. Goodling. In question number three that I would ask we 
adjust the rates each July 1st to reflect recent changes in the con- 
sumer price index for food away from home, I am wondering if 
these rates are truly reflective of the economics of the school feed- 
ing program or if they weighted in some other direction. 

Ms. Watkins. We have to say that * we are having difficulty 
trying to work within that framework. 

Mr. Goodung. In the last four or five years, where is your great- 
est increase as you see it in the cost? 

Ms. Watkins. Well, our cost has been the greatest in both food 
and labor. 

Mr. Goodling. Okay, let me just finish then by saying that, you 
can preach to the choir up here about Section 4, but don't forget 
what I said before. You all have two senators, and you all have rep- 
resentatives; you better tell them because we are little short num- 
bered up here in relationship to the forces on the floor of Lie 
House. 

So, do your job while you are here and when you go home. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Martinez. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. Before I ask a ques- 
tion, I have to be political like Mr. Goodling was. Mr. Goodling, the 
lack of representation on that side isn't an indication that they are 
not in support of the reauthorization? 

Mr. Goodling. Will the gentlemen yield? 

Mr. Martinez. Yes. 

Mr. Goodling. They think that they have a dictator when it 
comes to school lunches and child nutrition on this side of the aisle 
and so they think it is a waste of their time, I guess. 

Mr. Martinez. Good. I appreciate that. We talk about our hope 
for the present administration, and I do have hope. I think Mr. 
Bush is sincere when he talks about a kinder and gentler America. 
And I hope that your expectations for this program and the things 
that we can do to make it better are not too optimistic, that they 
really come about. 
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The problem that I have is that in the past we have seen people 
make political statements, aimed at winning friends and influenc- 
ing people for that vote: But they are really very hollow. I remem- 
ber one that was made by the past administration that we have to 
provide a job opportunity of work for eveiy individual that wants it 
so that each can have pride in himself or herself ar. 1 confidence in 
the future. 

He said, But he also said let the beggars work for less. I hope 
this doesn't turn out to be an administration that says "we have to 
be a kinder and gentler American, we want to be President of Edu- 
cation, and we need to be a kinder and gentler American," but 
then says "say, let the beggars go without food so that they can 
learn." 

Truthfully I have great hope for this administration. I visited 
several school lunch programs during the District work period. I 
was very impressed— very impressed by the efficiency of the pro- 
grams. I talked to the children at the lunches, after the lunches. A 
couple of the schools had a board up to list students' favorite 
meals. They had them ranked and, of course, pizza day was 
number one. 

I don't know whether pizza is that nutritional, to tell you the 
truth, ut the meal that I had with them in each case was very nu- 
tritional, and I think it was very beneficial. When I asked the chil- 
dren questions, there were some children there that I wouldn't 
term poor. But when we think of, as the present administration is, 
of eliminating the non-poor, we don't stop and think that just be- 
cause a person may be classified non-poor because of the income 
level of the family, because both man and wife are working, that 
that is not the only consideration. 

Since in many of these families, the man and wife do work, the 
kids do without because of their parents busy schedule. I think it is 
more important to think about the needs of the child of that ulti- 
mate goal of learning. I would rather see that those children classi- 
fied non-poor get good nutrition too. After all, they do pay some— 
and that does help those who pay very little or are completely sub- 
sidized. 

So, I think that is important. But how do we get that message 
across to so many of those that think only in terms of cost efficien- 
cy, only in terms of how we can reduce the budget deficit at the 
expense of these children. 

I think what Mr. Goodling was saying in his closing statement 
was that we need your help to get that message across to a lot of 
these people that are not convinced yet. Can you tell me if you and 
your organizations have plans to really go on a wholesale lobbying 
effort to make them understand and realize how important this is 
to young people? 

Ms. Watkins. We do have and we have six hundred people here 
today with us who are all over the Hill. We are going to be like 
fleas; we are going to be all over them. 

[Laughter] 

Mr. Martinez. Have you made sure that you have made a hit 
list of those legislators that need to be hit the hardest and the most 
often? 
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Ms. Watkins. We have targeted. We use that word, I guess it is a 
pretty common word around the Hill now. We have targeted specif- 
ic people that we think needs some special help in understanding 
the program. We think that this is the pivotal year and we are 
going to pivot and we are going to work to make certain at the 
grass roots level, that Focus 435 is in action and we are going to do 
our best and it is our commitment to you to provide you all the 
help and the support you need to do your job when it comes time to 
vote. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Poshard. 

Mr. Poshard. Yes, thank you, Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee. I noted that you folks are suggesting that 
the $6.4 million currently in the budget for another apparent level 
of meal counts is duplicative in nature, that we have enough local 
and state testing at this point in time to ascertain whether or not 
the meal counts are accurate and you folks are doing your job. 

You are advocating that we move the 6.4 million over into the 
N.E.T. program to essentially bring up the cost per pupil from 
about ten cents now per pupil to twenty some odd cents per pupil 
was originally conceived to be fifty cents per pupil for that nutri- 
tion education training as I remember. 

I am interested in the N.E.T. program and I would like to know 
if this can be done, if this amount of money can be transferred over 
and I certainly think that it should be. What would you accomplish 
with the twenty cents per pupil expenditure that you are not able 
to accomplish with the current ten cents per level? 

Let me ask you this. How do you carry on the N.E.T. programs 
uow? Are they standardized across the country? Do you allow each 
state Department of Education to conduct those programs in the 
way that they see best fit for their particular school districts? 

Is this in-service training for food service personnel? I mean, it is 
peculiar to those folks only or do you actually go into the classroom 
and talk to the students? Do you have any amount of parental in- 
volvement which I think is an overwhelming need in this area? 

A lot of the young teenage pregnant mothers have no idea what- 
soever about what constitutes appropriate nutritional education for 
their children. How are you utilizing the funds that are there now 
and what will you do with the additional 6.4 million should that be 
successfully transferred over? 

Sorry, I am covering a waterfront, but I am interested. 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Poshard, you ask wonderful questions and it is 
all of the above, I say that because state Departments of Education 
implement the programs in a variety of ways just as you enumer- 
ated. They do provide in-service training not only for food service 
employees, but they implement in-service for cafeteria cooks in the 
back of the house as well as the mangers, in-service training for 
teachers, parent involvement programs, student involvement pro- 
grams, parents are the target in a lot of the N.E.T programs. 

They also provide curric^um information, but without adequate 
funding, many of the states are unable to provide the quality of nu- 
trition, education and training information for school districts and 
our state, as an example, we have many grants that are offered 
and they only have $50,000 for mini grants. 
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Needless to say, that is inadequate in a small state like Tennes- 

S rLi r we app - y ? being the lar S est sch ° o1 district in the state, ap- 
plied for a mini grant, the maximum I can reach would be ten 
schools and that certainly is inadequate in a school district that 
has a 150 schools. So, I am not scratching the surface with nutri- 
tion, education and training. 

Mr. Poshard. Pardon me for interrupting then. Each state has— 
sorry, Mr. Chairman, for rising a second time here, but each state 
has a competitive grant basis for local school districts accessing 
these funds? & 

Ms. Watkins. They have a variety of ways that they access the 
tunds. It is the state s option as to how they develop the nutrition 
education, and training program. Many of them choose the mini 
grant route, some of them choose to have training programs for 
fowl service employees at a local college or university. 

Some of them have an in-service program that may be in various 
sections of the state. Some of them provide a nutrition, education 
and training program for children or it may be one just for teach- 
ers, so there are a variety of mechanisms in place out there, but 
needless to say, they are inadequate, justifiably with the amount of 
money that is available. 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you. 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Payne. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. I do not have 
any specific question to the panel. I would simply like to indicate 
that I certainly support child nutrition and school lunch programs. 

1 think that especially in deprived areas whether they are urban 
or rural parts of our country, nutrition is extremely important for 
the growth and the development of a person as we all know and if 
we are going to win the war against— the war on literacy, the 
whole question of a total person, we, I think, should, in fact, not 
only continue what we have, but expand the program. 

So I simplv would also indicate that go see those le^s kinder and 
gentler people who don t support your program, but I would also 
like to reiterate what the chairman said, that the remarks are a 
part ot the record and when you do commend the President for his 
position and his budget, I think we need to hold off on that com- 
mendation until we find out for sure that it is in concert with what 
we need. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Owens. 

Mr. Owens. Yes, Mr. Chairman. Unfortunately, I didn't hear all 
ot the testimony because I had to go upstairs to a mark-up for a 
very important bill, the parental leave bill, but I did read the testi- 
mony. 

I want to congratulate the witnesses and, of course, I think this 
committee is very much in harmony with the testimony. I do want 
to note the fact that a person who is well-known to the committee, 
Mr. Charles Hughes, of New York City is back again and want to 
congratulate him on the tremendous job he does as an advocate for 
this program and the leadership that he offers to the members of 
his union. 

They don't consider themselves just to be workers of the food 
services; they are sensitized to the broader mission of the schools 
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on education and that is mostly due to the leadership of Charles 
Hughes and I want to congratulate him on that and, again, wel- 
come him here before the committee. 

There is just one item that I wanted to question Mr. Hughes 
about. The figures are coming heavy every day and I was shocked 
to see that now the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities an- 
nounce that the Bush budget requires $21 billion in domestic 
spending cuts. Could you elaborate on it? Is that a misprint or 
typo? Every day I am astounded by the figures. 

This morning's paper says now the Savings and Loan Association 
swindle is now up to a need for $154 billion. You know, every day 
they keep jumping and now I hear that that great budget message 
that the President gave us a couple of weeks ago shrouded, hid the 
fact that $21 billion of domestic spending cuts are required? Can 
you elaborate on that? 

Mr. Hughes. First of all, Mr, Owens, I am very pleased to know 
that you are with us. I do want to state here that right now the 
way our research, both legislatively and from the figuring point of 
view, have reviewed and looked at this proposed budget and it is up 
in the air and I think by the time it drops down, it is doing to drop 
down on distinguished persons like yourselves to protect those pro- 
grams that have been so vital to the needs of this country and nu- 
trition programs being one of the centerpieces of that. 

So, we believe that the figures will fluctuate from day to day 
until the final budget has been finalized. That is why we have lob- 
bies here today to talk to, not only those that we are leery about 
but to re-enforce our friends that when you make the decision to 
help us, that we are prepared to help you in terms of whatever dif- 
ficulties that you might overcome. 

I would like to respond to the training piece and you talk about 
the figures being up in the air. There are a lot of technical changes 
being asked of the various programs throughout this country and 
not enough money has been appropriated for it. For example, this 
union asked me, Local 372, District Council 37, to spend some $15- 
30 thousand every summer to print leaflets in various languages, 
whether that be Spanish, whether they be French, whether that be 
other languages that the student population consists of in New 
York. 

Originally, the Agriculture Department allowed for the school 
lunch programs to have an outreach program, to tell what the 
medium 185 percent of the poverty rates are all about. They don't 
allow that anymore which means that some other entity has to 
come in and to offset that, to let the community know, the parents 
know what is available because, after all, it is their tax dollars, but 
somehow or another, we are being restricted within the House in 
terms of money that has been appropriated from the Federal Gov- 
ernment for this program to have that kind of outreach. 

Our summer program has increased every year. As you now, we 
had gotten the state legislature of the state of New York and, of 
course, you were a part of that in those days to get a mandated 
breakfast programs in the five major cities in the state of New 
York because we knew then that excellency and education was tied 
directly to the kind of nutrition that goes into a child's body. 
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We did an experimental program in District 20, which is the 
middle-class district, and that is why I am so concerned about ev- 
eryone knocking off the middle-class and those who just made it to 
participate. It creates all kinds of divisions and tensions. Well, 
enough tension in this country between the poor, the rich, the have 
and the have nots. 

Why should be institute in an education system, a division of the 
House, because children are very sensitive. They understand who 
can and who cannot, so when we eliminate the paid and the re- 
duced piece and have an impact — what we are saying to America, 
we don t care, that we don't want people together. 

So, back to your question about how our figures change from day 
to day. Well, I think someone said last night, some senator said 
that when his daughter finished praying, he says, good bye, God, I 
am coming to Washington. So, he said when he got here and start- 
ed to deal in terms of what was coming down from the top, he 
doesn't know whether God is here or not. 

I try to re-establish that this morning with the kind of soldiers 
such as yourself and others who are on this board that God has 
sent his disciples to take care of those who cannot take care of 
themselves, and I think eventually when you are finished, there 
will be some true figures coming from that budget. 

Mr. Owens. Mr. Chairman, our time is up. Our new Mr. Hughes 
will use it well. 

[Laughter] 

Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Unsoeld. 

Ms. Unsoeld. I have no questions. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. 

Ms. Unsoeld. It has been very, very interesting. I appreciate the 
remarks of the witnesses. 
Chairman Hawkins. Ms. Lowey. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I want to thank the 
panel for your outstanding testimony and I feel as if you are speak- 
ing to the committed and I just want to tell you all in the audience, 
you can just wave at us here and then g- speak to those in Con- 
gress that you really have to convince anu I believe that the mes- 
sage has to be to everyone that these programs are more cost-effec- 
tive. 

We were talking about the budget deficit and we have to con- 
vince people that if we are investing in breakfast programs and 
lunch programs and prenatal care and child care and good nutri- 
tion outreach programs that we really are going to save money in 
the long run and I hope that is the message that you get out today 
to our fellow Congress persons. 

I do have one question. In the late 70s and the early '80s, I was 
very much involved in establishing demonstration breakfast and 
lunch programs. We had an excellent one. Mr. Hughes probably re- 
members in Huntington and there were several in Manhattan 
whereby we were using the food subsidies, the basic products and 
training people in the neighborhood, and training people in our 
kitchens. 

We were talking about pizza before. I want to tell you what pizza 
on whole wheat bread with a homemade sauce is outstanding and 
those homemade peanut butter cookies were outstanding. I am par- 
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ticularly interested in the nutritional aspects and I think that is 
another way to sell these programs, focusing on the amounts of 
sugar, salts and fats in our program and it is more cost-effective. 

We found in an analysis of the programs in Huntington and 
some in Manhattan that the price per lunch was less than that the 
kitchen was purchasing from vendors, so I think that is very im- 
portant. My question to Mr. Hughes and Ms. Wa ,kins is, where are 
those programs today? Are they widespread? Perhaps you can tell 
me in the metropolitan New York region which you are most fa- 
miliar, Mr. Hughes or Ms. Watkins with the area that you are 
most familiar with, have these programs multiplied, are they still 
in just a few schools because I think that is a tremendous selling 
point and I would like to encourage funding for those kinds of pro- 
grams. 

Mr. Hughes. If I might, as you noted in my testimony, we are 
serving now about a 143,000 breakfasts a day which is a consider- 
able increase from before. The difficulties we had was getting the 
schools open and we overcame that, but I think what you and your 
colleagues have to do is to have some sort of mandate that there be 
funds set aside to have outreach for parental involvement because 
that has an impact, not just on the nutritional aspect, but we are 
talking about excellency in education and these two cannot live 
without the other. 

There has to be parental involvement. I believe with some assist- 
ance from this great Congress that we will be able to have as many 
breakfasts within the next five to six years per day as we have 
lunches because what people must understand that with the work 
force and its changing participants and fundamentally and majori- 
ty, they are women who needs to have day care, who needs to 
make sure that Johnny or Jane is getting a proper, nutritious well- 
balanced meal, will cause this nation and as you may or may not 
know, the National PTA along with the Food Research and Action 
Center — I believe last year or year before, we had a press confer- 
ence to ask the parents throughout this country to make sure that 
they encourage their neighbors, their organizations to participate 
in the breakfast programs so that they will know what is available. 

I like when I go down to Florida, for example, and I go there 
quite often for various union meetings, that they have printed in 
the daily newspaper the lunch menu and certain stations carry it. I 
see that Major Owens is laughing because of Florida, but gee, you 
know, I got a little tan and we go down and take care of little busi- 
ness too and when I am there observing a school lunch program 
and those are some of the things I think we can do to expand that 
program, certainly in New York City and in that metropolitan 
area. 

Mrs. Lowey. Ms. Watkins, to what extent are the school lunch 
programs you are involved with focused on nutritional lunches, 
pizzas on whole wheat breads and getting rid of sugars and salts? I 
would be interested in your comments. 

Ms. Watkins. I appreciate you asking that question becaust not 
only in my school district, but schools around this country have 
been focusing for many years now on meeting the intent of the die- 
tary guidelines. We are all concerned about the issue of fat and 
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sodium, sugar and reducing those levels in our school lunch pro- 
grams and breakfast programs. 

There is a tremendous amount of work going on in that area. 
Schools have all types of strategies that are being implemented to 
do just what you said, serve pizza on whole wheat bread, offering 
salad bars, letting parents know what the nutritional content of 
the meal for both breakfast and lunch is and that information is 
being provided to parents. 

We are very much aware that it is critical that we do everything 
possible to provide good quality meals in the reduction of sugar, fat 
and salt, but as I said earlier, we are very cautious because we do 
not want to do any damage or harm to children and we hope that 
the Congress will see fit to request a study on what nutrient levels 
should be required for children in meeting the intent of the dietary 
guidelines. 

While we are out there doing all kinds of things, we do not want 
to harm the majority of the children who are in good health. We 
heard a pediatrician this week tell us that the level of fat should be 
between 30 and 40 percent. We are getting mixed signals all 
around and we want to make certain that we are doing what is 
right and what is best for the children. 

Mrs. Lowey. Just to pursue that for one more moment because 
the budget is so tight. If you were given a choice as to where to 
allocate the funds, I just want to make sure I am understanding 
you correctly, you are saying that monies still should be focused on 
the studies. 

You don't think there are sufficient— there isn't sufficient evi- 
dence out there so that you can go forward in your design of your 
program, the lunch program? 

Ms. Watkins. We don't want to be out here doing a variety of 
different things across this country and jeopardizing the health of 
children. What is good for one child may not be necessary for what 
is good for the masses of the children and those are the children 
that we have to make certain that we are preparing meals for. 

We think that we need the guidance and the direction on how to 
implement the dietary guideline as it relates to children. The nu- 
tritional analysis of meals comes easy for us to do. It is very easy 
for us to ask that you reduce and .hat you come up with some kind 
of a law that would prohibit us from having to offer whole milk if 
it is not necessary. 

We don't mind having it available, but we don't want to have to 
offer it to every child if we are wanting to reduce fat. We think it 
is necessary that we have that information available. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Sawyer? 

Mr. Sawyer. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I don't have questions. 
Like Mr. Owens, I too was involved in the mark-up of another im- 
portant bill before another subcommittee of this body. I just want 
to take this moment to thank you and the panel that has assem- 
bled here this morning for bringing us and the message that 
hungry children do not learn as well as they otherwise could. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. Thank you. Mr. Smith? Mr. Goodling? 
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Mr. Goodling. I have two quick questions. How much would the 
Institute need as far as authorization is concerned and what priori- 
ty does it get keeping in mind that all of us serving on the budget 
committee think that our committee is the most important in the 
v. Dngress of the United States and our things should take top prior- 
ity? 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Goodling, we place that pretty high on our pri- 
ority list, and I guess if I start numbering them> I think we have 
got that numbered number tuo in our priority and we had $50,000 
already appropriated this year in 1989 and we understand that 
money is being held up and we would just like for thai money to be 
released. It is already appropriated for us to do the strategy. 

Mr. Goodling. The second question: Wouldn't it be better per- 
haps to concentrate all ot our nest money on the elementary level? 

Ms. Watkins. I think we would be less likely to say yes to that 
because we think nutrition education information is invaluable to 
all children. We would not like to target even though we feel that 
you start with children at an early age and provide them the nutri- 
tion information necessary to make them aware, but we cannot 
omit the fact that we have teenage pregnancy running rampant. 

We have adolescent boys who need information. Teenagers need 
the information just like our elementary children. Athletes need 
information on nutrition. We think that nutrition education should 
be interwoven into every curriculum aspect. 

We don't think that nutrition should be taught as a separate 
course. We think that it should be interwoven throughout that cur- 
riculum benefitting all children as our program benefits all chil- 
dren. 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Chairman? 
Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Hughes. 

Mr. Hughes. Mr. Goodling, as I stated before, you have been a 
magnificent human being, both you and Mi. Hawkins on this issue 
of nutrition. As we report to you in 1982, we talked about a uni- 
form approach in terms of the necessities and the ravaging that 
this program has taken. 

Right now we are talking about restoration, bringing it back znd 
expanding it a little bit so that our people can get the best possible 
services from this program because quality education and excellen- 
cy in education is attached to that. When I talked from the red 
clay of Georgia to Lookout Mountain in Tennessee to the Big 
Vanila in Ellenville, New York and the Golden Shores of Califor- 
nia in my travels as a chairperson of this school, I mentioned your 
name as one of those who was strong enough when you had the 
majority and stood there in behalf of youngsters throughout this 
country. 

So, this union has been rather reluctant to talk about priorities 
in the sense of the whole child because what part of a child is more 
important to the full potential of that child is a very difficult ques- 
tion to answer. Thank you so very much. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 

Chairman Hawkins. Mr. Gunderson? 

Mr. Gunderson. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I only have one 
question and it is not going to come as a surprise to anyone. I have 
got to ask Shirley Watkins, are you people serious? You are about 
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to lose all of your membership in Wisconsin if you are serious that 
even offering whole milk as an option is something you recom- 
mend. You don't mandate whole milk. 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Gunderson 

Mr. Gunderson. You may want to stand. 

[Laughter] 

Ms. Watkins. I did have to move upon the edge of my seat. I 
hope I don t fall out of this chair as I try to answer that question. 
We think that whole milk will still be a part of our child nutrition 
program. 

Mr. Gunderson. It is not so. That is why we mandated it last 
reauthorization because most schools don't offer it unless you re- 
quire it. 

Ms. Watkins. Well, it is there and we are saying that it would 
still be an intrical part of the program. We are just saying to man- 
date offering whole milk is in direct conflict with the dietary guide- 
lines if we are going to reduce the level of fat that children are 
consuming. 

Mr. Gunderson. How about exercise? 

Ms. Watkins. That is important. 

Mr. Gunderson. Exercise eliminates any fat that I have ever 
consumed as a child. 

Ms. Watkins. I just hope that you will look at that as a viable 
option and we do appreciate your support. 

Mr. Gunderson. I just can not wait until I publicize what you 
just said in Wisconsin. You had better plan a few trips there be- 
cause I have got to tell you, you have got problems. 

Ms. Watkins. Well, we would hope that our membership and you 
would look at that and let's see if that is something that we can 
work on together. W.* certainly would like to work with you in dis- 
cussing it. 

Mr. Gunderson. Well, this is not a threat, but I have got to tell 
you, if you are going to attack the whole milk, you have lost my 
support. It is that important to us and you decide. 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Gunderson, we appreciate you and we appreci- 
ate your support and we are going to work with you to make cer- 
tain that we provide whatever is necessary for children. I recognize 
what your concern is and that is the children in this country and if 
you feel very strongly about it, I am sure you and the American 
School Food Service Association and our Wisconsin affiliates can 
work together. 

Mr. Gunderson. All right, wt will look forward to that. Thank 
you. 

Chairman Hawkins. If there are no further questions, the Chair 
would commend the witnesses. Ms. Watkins, I noticed that there 
are several seated at the table who have not been introduced and 
identified. 

Are there any others that you would like to identify? 

Ms. Watkins. Mr. Chairman, we did introduce the president- 
elect, Beveily Lowe, who is from Hampton, Virginia and we intro- 
duced Mary Klatko and I guess I was so soft-spoken when I started 
in the sheer fright as I sit here, you inay not have heard me. I 
whisper sometimes. 
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Mary Klatko is our chairman for our public policy and leg^lative 
committee. 

Chairman Hawkins. The names will be entered in the record as 
being present and I assume supporting the pi red statement 
that you gave. 

Again the Chair would thank the witnesses and that concludes 
the hearing of the subcommittee. 

Ms. Watkins. Thank you very much, Mr. Chairman. 
Whereupon, at 11:30 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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STATEMENT BY HONORABLE NICK J. RAilALL, II 
HEARING, FEBRUARY 28, 1989, COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
ON THE NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH AND BREAKFAST PROGRAMS 

Mr Chairman, I am pleased to be here this morning, and I welcorre Che 
witnesses who are piesent to testify on behalf of the National School Lunch 
and Breakfast Programs. 

Of major concern to all of us this morning is the proposal that Section 
U funding for the so called "paying child" be eliminated from the budget, a 
loss of nearly a billion dollars I am aware that preliminary scrutiny of 
the Bush budget appears to leave section U intact, although the Reagan 
budget would have elimin?:ed this crucial funding for the school lunch 
program. 

While I hope our interpretation of the Bush budget is correct with 
respect to Section U funding, I a m also aware that between now and any final 
action on a budget resolution that reduces the deficit, negotiations could 
lead to either a reduction in funding for school lunch and other child 
nutrition programs, or worse, removal of the protection those programs now 
enjoy under Cramm»Rudraan 

Also of concern to me, Mr Chairman, is the double audit being imposed 
by the USDA on the school lunch program, with very little in the way of 
documented fraud or abuse to back up the charges that some states are double 
counting in order to receive increased per-meal reimbursements for lunches 
served , 

I am pleased to say that we have in West Virginia one of the best 
computerized accountabilty systems in the country when it comes to accurate 
counting of numbers of children served, and I am confident that in our State 
as in many others every conceivable effort is made to report fair and honest 
counts of these children I commend the Chairman for his intention to 
correct this additional burdensome audit procedure 

Later on this wr,ek we will hear witnesses testify on the need to expand 
the WIC program to provide nourishment for women who are pregnant, and for 
their young children This program is vital to my southern Vest Virginia 
district Currently only about 9,300 participants are being served, which 
is approximately one- third of the estimated need The ability to servTTo^ly 
one third of those eligible for WIC benefits is unconscionable, Mr 
Chairman, and I will work with you and other members of this Committee in 
whatever ways open to us to improve on those numbers 

Thank you Mr Chairman 
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February 22, 1989 



Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
2371 Rayburn House Office Building 
Washington, D.C. 20515-0529 

Dear Gus: 

As you begin to consider the reauthorization of the child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 and the National School Lunch Act, I would 
like to share my concerns and recommendations with you. As you 
know, there is a growing consciousness of the importance of good 
health and good nutrition in the learning process. The National 
School Lunch Program, the School Breakfast Program, the child Care 
Food Program, and the Donated Food Program contribute immeasurably 
to this end. Good nutrition is critically important to the health 
and wel 1 being of our young. These programs offer millions of 
children the opportunity to eat nutritious foods and learn healthy , 
life-long eating habits. 

California, as you know, has the largest child nutrition program 
in the country. Over 90 percent of the public schools participate 
in the National School Lunch Program. Each day, nearly 1.9 million 
lunches are served to children who represent 43 percent of the 
averao-i daily attendance in public schools. Near]y two-thirds of 
the students who eat school lunch are eligible for free or reduced 
price meals. In the child Care Food Program, nearly 600 child care 
centers and 15,000 day care homes served approximately 86 million 
meals and supplements last year. In child care centers, 74 percent 
of the meals are served to children from low-income families. 
(Comparable data for day care homes is not available.) 

Federal assistance for all child nutrition programs in California 
exceeded $4 63 million last year. In addition, the Call forma 
legislature appropriates $41 million to supplement the school lunch 
and child care programs. Clearly, we could not have sustained a 
prcgram of this magnitude without your unequivocal support. Thank 
you for your support. I would like to share with you a number of 
important recommendations intended to improve the operation and 
reduce the burdensome paperwork in nutrition programs. Following 
are my suggestions in priority order for your consideration. A 
more detailed summary of each issue is attached. 
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Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
February 22, 1989 
Page 2 



Programmatic Issues 



o SECTION 4 FUNDING : Do not reduce Section 4 funding as 
proposed by former President Reagan. These funds are the 
financial foundation of the National School Lunch Program. 
If eliminated , children will suffer nutritionally and in 
overall health status since programs will close. 

o WHOLE KILK : Repeal the mandate to serve whole milk and return 
to the requirement to offer only lowfat forms of milk in the 
National School Lunch Program. Requiring whole milk was a 
major setback to national efforts to improve people's health 
status through dietary intake. 

o dietary GUIDELINES AND RESEARCH : Develop quantitative dietary 
guidelines for children and require research on the impact of 
diet on children. Better guidance to food service personnel, 
parents, and teachers wi 11 ensure more healthful and 
nutritionally sound diets for our children. 

o child APVOCA g.Y: Require agencies other than USDA to 
participate in decisions affecting child health and nutrition 
issues. The Secretary of Agriculture is mainly concerned with 
agricultural matters. A potential conflict of interest could 
be avoided by involving the Secretary of Health and Human 
Services and others on decisions affecting children. 

o COMMODITIES PROCESSING ; Require ingredient and nutrient 
labeling for all processed commodities. Local food service 
personnel will be able to evaluate individual food products 
as they relate to U.S. diecary guidelines. 

o P AYMENTS TO PROGRAM AGENCIES : Develop ?n e>ception payment 
mechanism so that local agencies are reimbursed within 90 days 
for meals served when inadvertent human errors occur in clams 
processing. Program sponsors are not reimbursed timely for 
valid meals served to children in this case. financial 
hardships may result. 

o NUTRITION EDUCATION AND TRAINING (NET) : Fund the Nutrition 
Education Program at the statutory rate of $0.50 per child. 
Fundamental change in diet and nutrition awareness will not 
occur without investing money for nutrition related staff 
development activities. 
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Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
February 22, 1989 
Page 3 



o SANITATION ANZL^CAFETY TRAINING : Require and fund sanitation 
and safety training for food handlers in schools and child 
care agencies. The potential for serious illness to children 
will be drastically reduced if people who handle food are 
trained. 

Paperwork Reduction Issues 



o NATIONAL 8CHOOL LUNCH: THE SNAC K* Authorize a snack in the 
National School Lunch Program in order to eliminate the need 
for duplicative participation in the Cnild Care Food Program 
for schools to operating both programs. 

o EFFECTIVE DATES OF REGULATIONS : Require regulations developed 
by USDA to be effective at the beginning of the school year. 

o ELIGIBILITY : Streamline eligibility requirements for frpe and 
reduced price meals by eliminating social security numbers and 
source of income. 

o CIVIL RIGHT8 DATA : El l m i nate the requ l rement to col lect 
duplicative racial and ethnic data for the National School 
Lunch Program. 

o VERIFICATION : Conduct a national study to determine the cost 
benefit of verification procedures and eliminate the 
requirement if it is not cost effective. 

o REQDLATI0N8 : Convene a group to propose specific reductions 
in regulations for nutrition programs. 

Thank you for considering my viewpoints on these important issues. 
As you know, there is a positive relationship between nutrition 
and the physical, educational, and social well-being of our 
Nation's children. Well fed children are healthier, have a more 
positive outlook, and their learning is improved. We cannot let 
the needs of administrators to control and regulate these programs 
overshadow the nutritional needs of children. 

Burdensome regulations and inadequate funding will force many 
schools to close, drastically reduce their food service operations, 
or to focus on paperwork rather than serving nutritious meals. 
Additional commodities, as proposed by the President, will not 
compensate for the proposed reduction in cash which is needed to 
pay for food service employees' salaries, electricity bills, and 
other necessary program operating expenses. In the end, a price 
will be extracted from our nation's children. 
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When you hold Congressional hearings on the reauthorization of the 
Child Nutrition Act of 1966 and the National school Lunch Act, we 
are keenl> interested in testifying on the issues raised in this 
letter or on other issues of interest to you. When appropriate, 
I would be happy to discuss nutrition and other issues with you at 
your convenience. Please feel tree to call mc at (916) 445-4333 
or Robert Agee, my Deputy Super. ntendent for Field Services, at 
(916) 324-5923. 

Best regards, 



Bill Honig 



Attachment 
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California State Departoent of Education ATTACHMENT 
Child Nutrition and Food Distribution Division 

SUMMARY OF MAJOR ISSUES 
FOR 

REAUTHORIZATION 



Pro grammatic Issues 



ING: Funds provided by Section 4 are the foundation 

upon which the financial base of the schoo* lunch program is built. 
As you know, this provision has come under attac* several times in 
recent years. It is critical to the viability of the school lunch 
program that these funds remain intact. 

Section 4 currently provides a reimbursement of $.14 cents per weal 
for each meal served, including free and reduced price meals. In 
California, we received $52.8 million from Section 4 in Fiscal Year 
1987-88 as a result of cerving two million meals per day. 
Withdrawal of these funds, as has been proposed, will inevitably 
result in higher prices for meals. Higher prices will drive down 
participation, i.e., students will not purchase lunches. The 
resulting downward spiral in reduced revenues will place an 
unbearable strain cn elected school boards to divert scarce local 
general funds to maintain a viable lunch program ojc, more likely, 
cease operating a National School Lunch Program. In that event, 
the children who normally depend on the school lunch, including the 
needy, will suffer both nutritionally and in overall health status 
Given the well-established tie between good nutrition and learning, 
the educational and learning process will also be adversely 
affected. DO NOT REDUCE SECTION 4 FUNDING. 

WHOLE MILK : The current statutory mandate that whole milk be 
offered in the National School Lunch Program must be eliminated. 
The previous requirement to offer only lowfat forms of milk 
enabled millions of Americans to lower their fat intake and 
develop a lifelong preference for lowfat milk. This was a 
significant nutritional accomplishment for our country and 
parallels the U.S. dietary guideline to reduce fat consumption. 
Nutritionally, lowfat milk contains less calories and cholesterol 
than whole milk. The current whole milk requirement represents a 
major setback to national efforts to improve people's health status 
via dietary intake. REPEAL THE MANDATE TO SERVE WHOLE MILK. 

DIETARY GUIDELINES AND RESEARCH : There is a clear and pressing 
need to develop dietary guidelines for children in America and to 
conduct research on their dietary needs. The premise of setting 
specific food recommendations for adults is becoming well -accepted 
since there is growing convergence between the nutrition 
recommendations of public health and medical professionals. 
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Summary of Major Issues for Reauthorization 
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However, controversy reigns when it comes to specific nutrition 
recommendations for children. Most experts agree that the 
definition of health for children goes beyond normal growth and 
development to the prevention of chronic diseases, including 
obesity, coronary heart disease, cancer, and osteoporosis. 
Currently, however, the dietary recommendations for children are 
contradictory and difficult to quantify in relation to specific 
food choices. For children, there is less research to link 
specific dietary change with improved health. During critical 
periods of growth and development, there is a greater risk of doing 
harm through overzealous dietary restrictions. The issue of hunger 
in our society exacerbates this issue. Nevertheless, it is time 
to take bold steps toward quantifying prudent dietary guidelines 
for children. The reauthorization process provides the requisite 
forum for Congress to require the development and dissemination of 
quantitative dietary guidelines for children, ages 2 through 18. 
Better guidance to food service personnel, parents, and teachers 
is clearly needed to ensure more healthful and nutritionally sound 
diets for our children. It is also an appropriate time to require 
research into how dietary intake impacts growth and development of 
children. It is important that Congress authorize states to 
develop more stringent dietary guidelines if they so choose. 
California is in the process of developing dietary guidelines for 
its children. Impleme tat ion is expected to occur before the next 
school year begins. It would not only help California's children, 
but we believe that it will also help children in other states if 
the Federal Government would set minimum dietary standards for 
children. DEVELOP DIETARY GUIDELINES POR CHILDREN AND REQUIRE 
RESEARCH ON THE IMPACT OP DIET ON CHILDREN. 

CHILD ADVOCACY: We are concerned that as a representative of the 
nation's farm community, the Secretary of Agriculture is not always 
an unbiased or even qualified advocate of children's health and 
education needs. There is a potential conflict of interest on 
issues that may impact both agricultural interests and the needs 
of children. The needs of children may suffer if decisions on 
children's health issues are not a shared effort. To this end, a 
framework for child's issues should be created where the interests 
of children are adequately represented, on health nutrition and 
education issues, such as the establishment of dietary guidelines, 
the initiative and monitoring of health research, and nutrient 
content of commodities should be conducted as joint efforts 
involving the Secretary of Health and Human Services, the Secretary 
of Education, the Secretary of Agriculture, and perhaps the Surgeon 
General of the Public Health Services must be mandated. REQUIRE 
SHARED INVOLVEMENT IN CHILD HEALTH AND NUTRITION RELATED ISSUES. 
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Summary of Major Issues for Reauthorization 
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COMMODITIES PROCESSING t Food labeling offers opportunities to 
inform consumers about the nutrient content of foods thereby 
improving dietary choices. Currently, processors of USDA donated 
foods are not required to provide ingredient and nutrient 
composition information to National school Lunch Program sponsors. 
Ingredient and nutrition labeling standards, as established by the 
Food and Drug Administration for retail food products, should be 
provided for all processed commodities either on a product label 
or a supplemental sheet provided before or upon delivery. The 
label should list amounts of sodium and dietary fiber per serving 
plus provide a per serving calculation of the percent of calories 
from protein, carbohydrate, and fat. 

This information would facilitate the development of more healthful 
menus which incorporate the U.S. Dietary Guidelines as well as 
targeting and controlling specific levels of nutrients such as 
sodium and fat intake. Local food service personnel would be able 
to evaluate individual food products in consideration of other 
foods being offered. This would enable schools to offer students 
meals whose overall nutrient composition, over time, reflects the 
U.S. Dietary Guidelines. Currently, food service personnel do not 
have access to this type of information,, making implementation of 
the Dietary Guidelines very difficult. REQUIRE INGREDIENT AND 
NUTRIENT LABELING OF PROCESSED COMMODITIES » 

PAYMENTS TO PROGRA M AGENCIES : There is a clear need for a 
mechanism whereby National School Lunch and child Care Food Program 
sponsors are not unduly penalized for inadvertent human errors made 
by state agencies when processing valid reimbursement claims. 
These errors are known as "state agency oversights." They include 
misplaced claims and key punch errors. Over the past three years, 
there have been approximately ioo "state agency oversights" with 
a reimbursement value of approximately Si, 000, 000. During this 
period, more than 111,000 transactions occurred and more than $1.5 
billion was paid to sponsors for meals served. This equates to an 
average error rate of .0009 percent of claims processed. The USDA 
finds this error rate unacceptable and penalizes sponsors by 
refusing payment until the Department provides an acceptable 
corrective action plan that will prevent future errors. The 
current system is not structured to allow for timely reimbursement 
when human errors occur. 

Under current procedures, sponsors suffer financial hardship even 
though their valid claims were submitted within the USDA 90-day 
regulatory time limit established by USDA. If the 90-day limit for 
submitting reimbursement claims is exceeded, the sponsor will not 
be reimbursed in a timely manner. if the end of the fiscal year 
has passed,, it could be years before USDA provides the funds to 
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reimburse the sponsor for meals served. Efforts to secure payment 
for sponsors consume an inordinate amount of state agency staff 
time spent a tempting to satisfy USDA staff that errors will never 
be made again. The administrative burdens on state agency staff 
is secondary to sponsors suffering because they cannot be 
reimbursed on a timely basis for reimbursable meals served. To 
illustrate the magnitude of the program and the extremely low claim 
processing error rate consider the following. In California, there 
are approximately 1/100 agencies in the National School Lunch 
Program and nearly 700 sponsors in the Child Care Food Program. 
These program participants submit approximately 37,000 original and 
adjusted claims each year that total in excess of $500,000,000 per 
year in federal and state reimbursements. 

To remedy this situation, USDA should be required to provide the 
funds for all meals claimed due to state agency oversights within 
90 days of notification. This is a practical, simple solution to 
a costly administrative problem. It is reasonable to limit this 
provision to oversights occurring within the prior three federal 
fiscal years. DEVELOP AN EXCEPTION PAYMENT MECHANISM SO THAT LOCAL 
AGENCIES ARE NOT PENALIZED. 

NUTRITION EDDCATIO N AND T RAINING <NET) : The NET Program , 

established in 1978, is the educational component of the Child 
Nutrition Program. The goals of the program are to improve 
nutrition knowledge of teachers, school district and child care 
food service personnel and children of all ages and to effect 
changes in children's dietary choices that will result in improved 
health and well-being of children. NET was originally funded at the 
statutory rate of S .50 per child but was reduced to the current 
rate of less than $ .10 per child ($5 million nationwide) in 1982. 
The President's proposed budget eliminates the appropriation for 
FY 1990. 

NET programs have achieved remarkably impressive accomplishments 
with limited funding such as: nutrition curriculum for preschool, 
primary and secondary students; nutrition and management training 
for school nutrition personnel; nutrition training for teachers; 
education materials; libraries and nutrition resources for local 
school districts; development of computer software and mini-grants 
to local school districts and community groups. Results clearly 
show a significant improvement in knowledge, attitudes and 
nutritional practices of children, teachers, an'' ol nutrition 
personnel . 
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As an integral educational component 0 f the school lunch program, 
fully funding the NET Program at the statutory level of $.50 per 
child will support programs to assist children in forming life-long 
healthy eating habits and ultimately reduce our nation's health 
care costs. With increased funding , nutrition training can be 
expanded and updated, more people reached and statewide nutrition 
policies developed. Without NET funds, there will be little or no 
money specifically dedicated to organized education programs which 
emphasize nutrition. Fundamental change in diet and nutrition 
awareness will not occur without investing money for nutrition 
related staff development activities. A basic awareness of 
dietary guidelines and an understanding of how these are translated 
to menu items that children will eat requires intensive, ongoing, 
and a broad-based training effort focused on students, food service 
personnel, parents, and teachers. In addition, training will be 
required to facilitate interpretation of ingredient labels and in 
performing nutrient analysis. In California, a modest state-funded 
effort is focused on nutrition education. Congress should 
recognize efforts made by states to provide education and training 
in child nutrition issues. Providing incentive funds or 
preferential funding in these cases would ensure continued efforts 
in promoting the nutritional well being of the nation's children. 
FOLLY FUND NUTRITION EDUCATION AT THE STATUTORY LEVEL OF $0.50 PER 
CHILD. 

SANITATION AND SAEETY TRAINING : Currently, there are no 
requirements to train or educate school food service personnel in 
the proper preparation and handling of foods. There is a clear 
need to provide this training because of the need to protect 
children from the hazards of food-borne illness. Training food 
handlers on the basic principles of food sanitation and safety 
would insure a level of knowledge and awareness that will 
drastically reduce the potential for serious illness to children. 
Modest additional funding to develop and implement this training 
will be necessary to ensure dissemination to every school site in 
the country. MANDATE AND FUND SANITATION AND SAFETY TRAINING FOR 
FOOD HANDLERS. 



It is my understanding that you are particularly interested in 
ideas to reduce the cumbersome paperwork burden that now exists in 
the National School Lunch and Child Care Food Programs. To assist 
you in this area, my staff have developed a series of concepts that 
you may find useful in your deliberations. The rest of this 
attachment outlines ideas that would substantially reduce paperwork 
in these programs. 
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NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH; THE SNAC K: Recently schools have become 
increasingly involved in providing after school child care for 
their younger students. In California, the "latch key" program is 
one example and many head start programs are also located on school 
campuses. in order to be reimbursed for snacks provided, either 
after hours or between meals to children, our schools must also 
participate in the Child Care Food Program (CCFP). Snacks are not 
corrently cuthonzed in the National School Lunch Program (NSL1 , . 
In California, over 100 schools or approximately 15% of our 
sponsors, participate in both the NSLP and tr.c CCFP. 
Administratively, this means that schools must submit two totally 
different program agreements to the state agency, receive separate 
compliance reviews, and operate under totally different USDA 
regulations. A substantial amount of paper work would be 
eliminated if a snack were authorized in the NSLP. Schools would 
no longer need to apply to participate in the CCFP, thereby 
eliminating mountains of paperwork to simply provide a snack to a 
child. This change could be accomplished under current funding 
levels. Funding would shift from the Child Care Food Program to 
the Nat ional School Lunch Program. AUTHORIZE A SNACK in THE 
NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM. 

EFFECTIVE DATES OF REGULATIONS : USDA staff promulgate regulations 
to implement statutory changes typically within 90-days of the 
effective date of the changes. When regulations change during the 
school year, local sponsor program operations are often adversely 
impacted by the change. For example: the regulation implementing 
the requirement to offer whole milk became effective long after 
school districts finalized contracts with their milk vendors, in 
order to meet the requirements of that new law,, sponsors were 
required to renegotiate their milk contracts. This was a 
disruptive process that m*y have had negative financial 
implications. It is also disruptive when regulations are effective 
retroactively as it was with the additional three cents for meals 
in the Child Care Food Program. Many sponsors found it difficult 
to properly calculate the retroactive amounts due their day care 
home provider?. This problem was compounded by the r inability to 
locate providers who were no longer with the program. Depending 
on the number of changes that occur each year, sponsors would be 
continually revising their operating procedures. Clearly the fewer 
changes made to an efficient program, the smoother that program 
operates in the short run. Administrative burdens on sponsors 
would be greatly reduced if regu^^ions to implenent statutory 
changes became effective no sooner than the first day of the 

following school year. REQUIRE REGULATIONS TO BE EFFECTIVE AT 
BEGINNING OF THE SCHOOL YEAR. 
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ELIGIBILITY * The current eligibility requirements for 

participation in school nutrition programs impose significant 
paperwork burdens on schools. The following suggestions would 
substantially reduce these burdens without compromising Summary of 
accountability. current law requires, as a condition of 
eligibility for receipt of free or reduced price meals, that the 
social security numbers of all adult household members be provided 
and that appropriate documentation of household income be reported 
to the school. These two provisions account for most of the 
atte?<tion given to eligibility applications by school staff. They 
are also the source of most of the errors noted during typical 
Assessment, Improvement, and Monitoring System (AIMS) reviews by 
the state agency, yet these provisions do not jeopardize 
accountabi 1 lty . 

There is general consensus among California 1 s school level 
personnel that elimination of the social security requirement, and 
requiring total income to be reported rather than the five broad 
"source of income" categories as is now require?, would 
substantially reduce administrative costs and have no undermining 
effect on accountability. Social security numbers are rarely used 
for anv purpose. They are meaningless for the paid child (since 
the pa J child doesn* t apply) , not required for families who 
qualify under food stamps or AFDC provisions, and typically it is 
not critical to the income verification process. Eliminate the 
requirement to include social security numbers as a condition of 
eligibility in the National School Lunch and Child Care Food 
Program. If necessary, the requirement to provide social security 
numbers could be restricted to verification activities only. 

Family size and incone data are clearly needed to Judge eligibility 
for free or reduced price meals. However, it is total income that 
forms the basis for eligibility, not the source from which the 
income is derived. The ability to properly fill out eligibility 
applications by applicants and to check their completeness by local 
school staff is complicated by the five broad income categories 
currently required by USDA. The eligibility application form is 
made unwieldy by requiring this unnecessary level of detail. 
Co\sequently,, an inordinate amount of parent and school staff time 
is* consumed in this area. A statement of total incone is 
sufficient to determine eligibility. STREAMLINE ELIGIBILITY 
REQUIRE ME NTS: ELIMINATE SOCIAL SECURITY NUMBER AND SOURCE OF 
INCOME . 
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Summary of Major issues for Reauthorization 
February 22 ,, 1989 
Page 8 



CIVIL riqHTB DATA: it is a basic tenet of federally funded child 
nutrition programs that no child say be discriminated against on 
the basis of race, color, sex, age, handicap, religion, or national 
origin. To ensure that this tenet is observed, applicants for free 
and reduced price lunches are encouraged to complete, on a 
voluntary basis, racial and ethnic data as part of their 
application. Many applicants choose not to include this 
information for a variety of reasons. While voluntary for the 
applicant, school staff are required to collect and summarize 
racial and ethnic data for participants in the school lunch 
program. To do this, school level staff must determine, from other 
me-.ns available, which racial ethnic group they think would best 
c' aracterize the child. This is a time-consuming activity which 
» roduces questionable results. It is unlikely that violations of 
civil rights will be uncovered with these methods. All schools 
currently collect racial and ethnic data concerning their overall 
student population. This information is readily available and 
currently reported to state agencies for a variety of purposes. 
Separately recording racial/ethnic data for school lunch is a 
duplicative, unnecessary task. ELIMINATE THE REQUIREMENT TO 
COLLECT RACIAL/ETHNIC DATA SPECIFICALLY POR SCHOOL LUNCH 
PARTICIPANTS. 

VERIFICATION : The intent of the verification process is to confirm 
or deny the eligibility of a child for a free or re<?- -ed price 
meal. Existing regulations call for verifying up to th.ree percent 
of the applicants depending upon the method chosen. Essentially, 
household adults are required to substantiate the income reported 
on their eligibility application. This is a burdensome, time- 
consuming, administrative effort for school personnel to undertake. 
It is typically frustrating and intrusive for both the applicant 
and school staff. We are concerned that this process may oe more 
of a paperwork exercise than a program that uncovers abuses in the 
eligibility categories of children. Accountability is important, 
but at what cost? Unless substantial corroborative information 
exists to suggest that a fraudulent eligibility application was 
submitted, it may not be cost effective to verify income. The 
administrative costs of this requirement may far outweigh any 
benefits that may accrue. Many food service directors have 
expressed this concern to my staff. We believe that a definitive 
national study focused on a cost benefit analysis in the area of 
verification is needed. If the results of that study show that 
verification is not cost effeccive, then eliminate the requirement 
unless there is a clear indication of fraud. CONDUCT A 

REPRESENTATIVE NATIONAL RANDOM SAMPLE TO DETERMINE COST 
EFFECTIVENESS OF VERIFICATION. ELIMINATE IF NOT COST EFFECTIVE. 
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REQULATI0 N8: Currently, the National School Lunch and child Care 
Food Pr ms are operated under detailed, highly prescriptive 
regulations promulgated by USDA. Tne January 5, 1989, Education 
EaJULy quoted you as indicating that 44 percent of all the paperwork 
imposed on educational institutions by the Federal Government stems 
from i-chool nutrition programs. I believe that the USDA 
regulations are excessive, burdensome, and too prescriptive both 
to our schools and to child care providers. Program directors 1 
attention is diverted away from their main priority of feeding 
children nutritious meals towards a focus on paperwork. The sheer 
volume is overwhelming. Perhaps the best solution to reducing 
paperwork is to convene a group of program sponsors and state 
agencies and charge them with eliminating a significant proportion 
of the current regulations. Perhaps the Government Accounting 
Office could be involved in this review. I would caution that 
state agencies and school districts should be consulted before the 
scope of the study is finalized. A requirement to report specific 
recommendations for reductions to Congress would provide for 
oversight prior to implementation. COKVEKB GROUP TO REDUCE 
UNHEEDED REGULATIONS • 
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COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION COALITION 



February 28, 1989 



Jens Knutson 
American Meat Institute 
703/841-2400 

Larry McKenzje 
American Farm Bureau 
Federation 
202/484-2222 

Patricia Lynn Phillips 
National Association of State 
Agencies for Food Dislnbuiiun 
703/450-2880 

Ron Schuler 

California Canning Peach 

Association 

415/284-9171 

Judy Zieuacz 

Na ■ >nal Milk Producers 

Federation 

703/243-6111 



The Honorable Augustus F. Hawkins 
Chairman, Committee on Education and Labor 
U S. House of Representatives 
Washington, DC 20515 

Dear Mr. Chairman. 

The organizations listed below support the Food Distribution 
Program as it currently exists and recommend its reauthorization and 
full funding for the next year The commodity Distribution Coalition 
values the dual purpose of the commodity program to remove 
surplus commodities to stabilize producer prices and to provide food 
support to the school lunch and other feeding programs. 

The Coalition worked with the Congress and other interested 
parties on the Commodity Distribution improvement Act of 1987. 
Our member organizations feel it is important that the program 
meet the needs of recipient agencies as well as agriculture and we 
are pleased with the progress USDA has made in implementing the 
legislation 

We urge you to remember the broad support for these 
programs as you consider reauthorization and fundtng. 



Sincerely, 

Commodity Distribution Coalition 



cc US House of Representatives 
Committee on Agriculture 
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Commodity Distribution Coalition 



Alabama Peanut Producers Association 
American Beekeeping Federation 
American Dairy Producets Institute 
American Farm Bureau Federation 
American Meat Institute 
Canned Pear Pacific Coast Service 
Florida Peanut Producer's Associetion 
Georgia Peanut Comnusion 
International Apple Institute 
Louisiana Sweet Potato Commission 
Nat. \ssii. of State Agen. for Food Dist. 
National Farmers Organization 
National Meat Canners Association 
National Milk Producers Federation 
National Turkey Federation 
New York Cherry Growers Association 
Peanut Advisory/Ketchum Public Rel. 
The National Grange 
Western NY Apple Growers Association 
United Egg Producers 



HEARING ON H.R. 24 EXTENSION OF CHILD NU- 
TRITION AND NATIONAL SCHOOL LUNCH 
ACTS 



THURSDAY, MARCH 2, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 

Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC. 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:31 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Matthew G. Martinez 
[acting Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hayes, Lowey, Posbard, Un- 
soeld, Goodling, Fawell, Smith and Gunderson. 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; Diane Stark, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, research assistant; Mary Jane Fiske, 
professional staff member; and Lynn Selmser, professional staff 
member. 

Mr. Martinez. I would like to call this meeting to order. This is 
a hearing of the Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and Vo- 
cational Education. The hearing is on the extension of the Child 
Nutrition and National School Lunch Acts. 

Today, the subcommittee will hear testimony on a variety of 
child nutrition programs including the Nutrition and Education 
Training, Summer Food Child Food Care, CASH, CLOC Programs 
and the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants 
and Children, which is better known as WIC. All are very impor- 
tant components of a network of child nutrition programs. 

Through these programs, children receive food to supplement 
their diets, meals in child care settings, food in summer months, 
and education about the food they eat. These programs, along with 
the school lunch, school breakfast and the special milk programs, 
make up what is collective referred to as Child Nutrition Pro- 
grams. 

Each of the programs plays an important role in eradicating 
hunger and malnutrition among our children and youth. Today, 
our panel will discuss these programs, giving us their suggestions 
on how they may be improved. 

Let me add that after yesterday's hearing or was it the day 
before, I got to thinking about the big debate about who should be 
served i>; these programs. As I visited School Lunch Programs, 
throughout my district, I saw children there who might, under 
some strict criteria, not qualify as a poor. They are non-poor. 

(165) 
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I would not care one iota if every child in that school participat- 
ed in that program, even if each one was above that criteria of 
income. After all, the main thrust of the School Lunch Program is 
to give the child the nutrition he needs to learn. 

If the bottom line is learning and nutrition is the key, then I 
think we ought to think about those that are above that income 
level who do participate. They pay full price, subsidizing the pro- 
gram so that the poor that cannot afford it do get it. Everybody 
wins. 

I would like to think that, as we proceed with these hearings, we 
have finally come to the realization that including people from all 
incomes is not a bad idea and might be desirous. Let me tell you 
what my reasoning is. 

In my district I have looked at the homes where people who are 
above that requirement income level live. I have seen that just be- 
cause people are well off does not mean that their children are well 
taken care of, or that their nutrition is a main concern of the par- 
ents. 

Many times, those parents are so busy making that income that 
the child gets very little or no attention at all. Now, that is not the 
case in every situation. A lot of people, no matter how busy they 
are, make sure that they live up to the responsibility of taking care 
of their children. 

There are a lot of parent? that because of their busy schedules 
and all— not because they intend to, but because of things they get 
caught up in— are not taking care of their children. I think we all 
have a responsibility to make sure that they understand their re- 
sponsibility. 

If they meet part of their responsibility by shuffling it off to 
someone else because that school lunch provides the nutrition chil- 
dren need and the parents are willing to pay full fare for it, then I 
think we ought to accept that. 

So, today, as we hear the witnesses, I hope you will comment on 
the fact that it is not necessarily just the poor that need good nu- 
trition. Thank you. 

With that, I would ike to introduce Bill Goodling, the ranking 
minority of the full committee and Ex Officio member of every 
committee, who will give us his statement. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. I like to think rever- 
ently of Carl Perkins as the father of School Lunch and Child Nu- 
trition and then I like to think of Bill Goodling as the son of Carl 
Perkins when it comes to School Lunch and Child Nutrition. 

I did have an opportunity to meet with the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture when he came before the Budget Committee. I told him above 
all, what we do not need, is to spend 6.4 million on new auditors to 
fall over the auditors who are presently there. In fact, I told him 
probably each school district would have to build a new office in 
order to house the state auditors, local auditors and then Federal 
auditors. 

He promised me he knew nothing about it, but he would certain- 
ly look into it since he was in that business ten years ago, I gu<5ss, 
as an Assistant Secretary in the Department of Agriculture. 

We look forward to your testimony today and we will fight the 
battle again, I suppose, making sure that the subsidy gets to the 
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school. I keep telling Mary Jane Fiske and Jack Jennings that they 
ought to be able to come up with something that changes the whole 
concept so that we are not sending out money to the paying cus- 
tomer. 

If you could just get that formula written in such a way that we 
do not even mention paying customers in any way, shape or form, 
then we would not have to do that battle every year we get to the 
floor. I think we slowly have educated most of the Members of Con- 
gress that we are not talking about a subsidy to paying customers. 

Here comes the late Mr. Greenstein. I thought I would call that 
to his attention since he is coming in late. 

So, I think we have most people educated in the Congress now to 
understand that it is a subsidy, as a matter of fact, to keep a very 
important program going so that school districts do not drop out. If 
they do drop out, then, of course, they, in most states, are not re- 
quired to provide free and reduced price meals. 

I am sure we will win that battle again. You will notice there is 
a difference between the Reagan budget and the Bush budget in re- 
lationship to that issue. In the Reagan budget, they indicated that 
we would take a shot at the paying customers again. 

I spoke to Mr. Darmon and I spoke to the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture and said, "Don't embarrass me on the first issue with my new 
President. I don't want to fight my new President. I worked too 
hard to get him elected, so let's make sure that doesn't appear in 
your budget." 

I notice that does not appear there, so I think we probably have 
that battle won before the fight begins, so I am looking forward to 
your testimony. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, very much, Mr. Goodling. You are a 
true friend of education. 

At this time, I would like to ask if any other members of the 
panel have opening statements? 

[No response.] 

Thank you. At this time, we will proceed with our first panel, 
which consists of Rebecca Gardner, Legislative Coordinator, Na- 
tional Association of Program Coordinators; Edward Cooney, 
Deputy Director, Food Research and Action Center, accompanied 
by Linda Locke, Advocacy Director, Community Coordinator Child 
Care, Kentucky; and also Dorothy Pannell, Director of Food Serv- 
ices, Fairfax County Schools, Virginia; and Robert Greenstein, Di- 
rector of Center on Budget and Policy Priorities. 

We will start with Rebecca Gardner. 

Mr. Martinez. Excuse me one moment. Let me announce that 
the lights you see in front of you are set for ten minutes. When you 
have one minute left, the yellow light will come on. We would ask 
you to end your statement at that point. 
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STATEMENTS OF REBECCA GARDNER, LEGISLATIVE COORDINA- 
TOR, NATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF NET PROGRAM COORDINA- 
TORS; EDWARD COONEY, DEPUTY DIRECTOR, FOOD RESEARCH 
AND ACTION CENTER, ACCOMPANIED BY LINDA LOCKE, ADVO- 
CACY DIRECTOR, COMMUNITY COORDINATED CHILD CARE, 
KENTUCKY; DOROTHY PANNELL, DIRECTOR OF FOOD SERV- 
ICES, FAIRFAX COUNTY SCHOOLS, VIRGINIA; AND ROBERT 
GREENSTEIN, DIRECTOR, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY 
PRIORITIES 

Ms. Gardner. Mr. Chairman and Memb; rs of the Subcommittee, 
my name is Rebecca Gardner and I am from the New York State 
Education Department where I am Chief of the Bureau of School 
Health Education and Services, also the Nutrition Education and 
Training Coordinator for the State of New York. Length of title 
has nothing to do with importance in the organization. 

In addition to my testimony, I would like to submit a NET fact 
sheet that has been prepared by all of the NET Coordinators across 
the country and an article from the last Journal of Nutrition Edu- 
cation, which talks about the history of the NET program, which is 
ten years old now. 

I am speaking on behalf of both the National Organization of 
State Net Coordinators of which I am past-president and for the So- 
ciety of Nutrition Education, of which I am a member. These orga- 
nizations have made the continuation of the NET program one of 
their highest priorities. 

Thank you for this opportunity to appear before you and to testi- 
fy on behalf of these organizations, and also the many individuals 
who have had the opportunity to participate and to benefit in the 
NET program over the last ten years. 

I want you to know also that we appreciate your leadership in 
relation to these nutrition programs over all these years. I want 
you to know, and I know that you know, and I want you to know 
that I know, that nutrition is closely related to education. 

The NEA, the National Education Association, just last week re- 
leased a report that was prepared by the Food Research and Action 
Center. The report was called The Relationship between Nutrition 
and Learning. 

In the introduction of that document, the president of NEA said, 
and^I want to quote here, because I think it is really important: 
Growing numbers of our students are coming to school bur- 
dened with disadvantages. More are poor and because of poverty, 
more are ill fed. To help these students succeed in school, we must 
not only have high academic standards, but we must deal with stu- 
dents needs. Children cannot learn if they are malnourished or if 
they are too poor to have enough to eat." 

This NEA report cites research findings which indicate that 
hunger leads to nervousness, to irritability, to disinterest; that 
skipping breakfast often causes nausea, dizziness, headache and fa- 
tigue in the morning; and, that the hungry child is passive, apa- 
thetic and timid. 

I know all of this comes as no news to you, but I want you to 
know that malnutrition is happening in our economically advan- 
taged homes, not just in our poorer homes. In this fast moving soci- 
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ety that we live in today, there are kids who are hungry or mal- 
nourished because their parents are too busy with their jobs to get 
to the grocery store. 

I feel like I'm one of those parents. They are too busy to prepare 
the kind of nutritious meals that I received as a child. There are 
many elementary school aged latchkey kids responsible for meal 
preparation for their entire family. 

There are children whose breakfast consists of what they grab 
from the counter or what they grab out of the refrigerator on the 
way out the door. My eight-month-old son has a bottle of milk on 
the way to the daycare center, and my three-year-old daughter has 
her entire breakfast at the daycare center once she gets there. 

I am one of those parents, Mr. Martinez, that you were talking 
about a few minutes ago. 

For the last ten years, the NET program has addressed just these 
matters. The NET program needs your help. We are in danger of 
becoming defunct. This vital, cost-effective health promotion and 
disease prevention program was targeted for elimination in Presi- 
dent Reagan's budget. 

We are not clear as to what President Bush intends to do with 
the NET program. Without reauthorization and funding, NET will 
cease to exist in most states. I was going to tell you how many dol- 
lars that meant in California and New York and Pennsylvania, 
and also to tell you that half the states in the country are mini- 
mum funded states, which means they get less than $50,000 dol- 
lars. 

When I looked at the dollars, I thought, "They will think they 
shouldn't even be concerned with this program, because there are 
so few dollars involved." I want you to know that you should be 
concerned because those few dollars have done an awful lot of good 
in this country. 

We are not only asking you that NET be reauthorized, but we 
are asking you to seriously consider funding NET or restoring the 
funds of NET to what it was ten years ago. Ten years ago, we got 
fifty cents per child per year for tne NET program. Today, we are 
getting less than ten cents per school child per year. 

This possible end of the NET program would come at a time 
when scientific studies are telling us that five out of ten of the 
leading causes of death are caused by diet. Yesterday, I got in my 
hands a report from the National Research Council, we says that, 
"The health risks and benefits stemming from diet have concluded 
that the U.S. public could substantially reduce its risk of heart dis- 
ease, cancer and other chronic diseases through specific changes in 
eating habits/' 

I want to quote again, because I think this is really important, 
"The implementation of the recommendations of this National Re- 
search Council means that individuals will need to devote more 
time and attention to their daily diets and that professionals will 
have to assist the public in diet planning. The food processing in- 
dustry, restaurants and school cafeterias will be required to alter 
their menus and their recipes, while government agencies will need 
to consider changes in food and nutrition programs and policies." 

The NET program has been doing that for the last ten years and 
we think we can do more. The goals of the NET program were to 
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teach children about the relationship between nutrition and 
health; to train school food service people, because if those people 
that are preparing the meals in the schools don't understand nutri- 
tion, then you know what is going to happen to the meals. 

We are also supposed to instruct teachers in nutrition and we 
are supposed to develop materials and curriculum. NET has done 
that. NET has produced materials and programs for handicapped 
individuals, for pregnant teens, of which we have a few in this 
country, for student athletes and coaches in addition to doing all of 
the things for the regular kids and teachers and food service 
people. 

NET programs throughou' the country have produced remarka- 
ble achievements. I say that because of the few dollars that we 
have. I want to just mention three thing-. 

In California, there was developed a curriculum called Choose 
Well, Be Well. That curriculum not only has been disseminated 
across the country of the United States, but is also being used 
across the world today. 

In New York State, we had an Emmy Award winning television 
series called High Feather, and I am very proud of that television 
series. 

Finally, just to mention a third thing, in Pennsylvania, there is 
now under development a school breakfast campaign that targets 
at-risk students. As far as I am concerned, that model is destined to 
become a national model for this country, but not if we don't have 
NET monies next year. 

State evaluations from across the country show that we have sig- 
nificantly improved knowledge and attitudes and practices with 
our NET activities. All of our states can provide you with those 
kinds of statistics. Unfortunately, formal eval" .ion has been se- 
verely curtailed due to funding. 

These successes notwithstanding, there is still much to be done. 
Because of decreased funding in recent years, we have been unable 
to reach many segments of our population. I mentioned our three 
target audiences— children, school food service people and teachers. 

What has happened with the NET programs in many states be- 
cause of decreased funding is that we have had to choose one of the 
three or two of the three populations to focus on and have not been 
able to focus on all three. 

I mentioned to you before NET was funded at $26 million ten 
years ago at fifty cents per school child. I also mentioned that it 
was less than ten cents per school child. I want you to know what 
the difference in numbers means. 

NET now reaches only— these are numbers as of last year— 
85,000 teachers; 67 school food service personnel; and 2.2 million 
students. From figures years ago, we reached 21i,000 teachers, 
103,000 food service workers, and 5.6 million students. That goes to 
show you the difference in what we can do with dollars. 

The public's interests and concerns regarding the nutritional 
quality of school breakfast and lunch cannot be overlooked. Now, 
more than ever, our NET progiam needs to provide leadership and 
guidance to the school lunch program in the form of nutrition edu- 
cation and training for school food service people. 
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In New York, we have used our NET funds to broker getting 
some state dollars to provide trainer to school food service people 
in the way of a statewide network of trainers. 

Nutrition is a dynamic science. It changes every day. Our materi- 
als are outdated. The amount of work that we are able to do is not 
the same as it used to be. . 

I am asking you to support the reauthorization of the NM pro- 
gram and that you consider this gradual increase of funds back to 
the original funding over a period of five years. . 

These additional funds would result in cost savings in the way ot 
health care costs in this country. As our NET coordinator from 
North Dakota said to me the other day on the phone, 1 use this 
quote when I am doing training: Nutrition is to health as reading 
is to learning." 

I thank you for your time and for your concern. 

[The prepared statement of Rebecca Gardner follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF 
REBECCA A. GARDNER 
CHIEF OF THE BUREAU OF SCHOOL HEALTH EDUCATION & SERVICES 

AND 

STATE COORDINATOR FOR THE NUTRITION EDUCATION 
AND TRAINING PROGRAM 
NEW YORK STATE EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 
BEFORE THE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
U.S. HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
CONGRESSMAN AUGUSTUS F. HAWKINS, CHAIRMAN 



RAY BURN HOUSE OFFICE BUILDING 
WASHINGTON, D.C. 



March 2, 1989 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I an 
speaking on behalf of both the National Association of State 
Nutrition Education and Training (N.E.T. ) Program Coordinators 
(NASNET) , of which I am past-president, and the Society of 
Nutrition Education (SNE) , of which I am a member. These 
organizations have made tne continuation of the Nutrition 
Education and Training (NET) Program one of their highest 
priorities. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee, to testify on behalf of these organizations and thi 
many individuals participating and benefiting from the NET 
program. We appreciate the leadership which this committee has 
given to nutrition programs over the years. We know nutrition is 
clearly related to education. 

The National Education Association (NEA) just last week 
released a document prepared by the Food Research and Action 

Center (FRAC) called The Relat ionship Between Nutrition and 

Learning . In the introduction the President of NEA said, and I 
quote, "Growing numbers of our students are coning to school 
burdened with disadvantages. More are poor and, because of 
poverty, more are ill-fed. To help these students succeed in 
school, we must not only havo high academic standards, but we 
must deal with the students' needs. Children cannot learn if 
they are malnourished or if they are too poor to have enough to 
eat." I want you to know that malnutrition is happening in our 
economically advantaged homes not just in our poorer homes. In 
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Mr. Chairman and members of the subcommittee, I an 
speaking on behalf of both the National Association of State 
Nutrition Education and Training (N.E.T.) Program Coordinators 
(NASNET), of which I am past-president, and the Society of 
Nutrition Education (SNE) , of which I am a member. These 
organizations have made the continuation of the Nutrition 
Education and Training (NET) Program one of their highest 
priorities. 

Thank you for the opportunity to appear before your 
committee, to testify on behalf of these organizations and the 
many individuals participating and benefiting from the NET 
program. We appreciate the leadership which this connittee has 
given to nutrition programs over the years. We know nutrition is 
clearly related to education. 

The National Education Association (NEAJ just last week 
released a document prepared by the Food Research and Action 

Center ( FRAC ) called Tha Relationship Between Nutrition and 

Learning . In the introduction the President of NEA said, and I 
quote, "Growing numbers of our students are coning to school 
burdened with disadvantages. More are poor and, because of 
poverty, more are ill-fed. To help these students succeed in 
school, we must not only have high academic standards, but we 
must deal with the students' needs. Children cannot learn if 
they are malnourished or if they are too poor to have enough to 
eat." I want you to know that malnutrition is happening in our 
economically advantaged homes not just in our poorer homes. In 
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our "fast-rooving M society today there are kic*3 who are hungry or 
malnourished because their parents are so busy with their jobs 
that they do not have time to grocery shop or to prepare the kind 
of nutritious meals that they received as a child. There are 
elementary school aged "latchkey kids" responsible for meal 
preparation for their entire family. There are children whose 
breakfast consists of what they can grab from the counter or 
refrigerator as they go out the door to school. My eight month 
old son has a bottle on the way to the daycare center. He 
receives cereal and fruit from the caregivers later. My three 
year old has her entire breakfast at the Center. 

This NEA report cites research findings that indicate that 
hunger leads to nervousness, irritability and disinterest; that 
skipping breakfast often causes nausea, dizziness, headache and 
fatigue in the morning; and that the hungry child is passive, 
apathetic anO timid. 

For the last 10 years, the NET Program has addressed these 
issues. The NET program needs your help. This vital, cost- 
effective health promotion and disease prevention program was 
targeted for elimination in President Reagan's FY '90 budget. We 
are not clear about what the effect of President Bush's freeze on 
child nutrition programs will mean for NET. Without Federal 
reauthorization and funding, NET will cease to exist an most 
states. Fcr California this would mean a loss of $456, 000; for 
Michigan, $164,000; for Pennsylvania $186,000 and for my own 
state of New York, $290,000. Approximately half of the states in 
this country are minimum grant states that stand to lose their 
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fill funding of $50,000. We are not only asking that NET be 
reauthorized, but that you seriously consider a restoration of 
the NET funding to $.50/school child/year over a five year 
period. NET began at this level ten years ago. 

This possible end of the NET Prognn would come at a time 
when scientific studies link five of the ten leading causes of 
illness and death in .he United States to diet, and when the 
Surgeon General's Report on Nutrition and Health of 1988 states, 
"Educating the public about the dietary choices most conducive to 
prevention and control of certain chronic diseases is essential. 
Educational efforts should begin in primary school and continue 
throughout the secondary grades..." Just last montii, 
recnmendations from the National Cholesterol Education Program 
stated that we must begin with school age children. 

The N£T program is equipped to do just that: educate our 
children, teachers and food service personnel as well as parents 
about nutrition. NET is a family nutrition education program. 
It fills the gap between WIC and Meals on Wheels. The NET 
program came into existence in 1977 as an amendment to ""he Child 
Nutrition Act of 1966 (I\L. 95-166). The goals of the program as 
established by law include: 1) teaching children about nutrition 
and its relationship to health; 2) training school food service 
personnel in the principles and practices of food service 
management; 3) instructing teachers ir. sound principles of 
nutrition education; ana 4) developing and using classroom 
materials anc curricula. 

NET funds have been used to producu spec ial i zed nutr i t ion 
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materials and education programs for handicapped individuals, 
pregnant teens, student athletes and coaches. In addition, it has 
provided training to teachers, children, parents, and food 
service personnel in child care programs through th3 twelfth 
grade. NET programs throughout the country have achieved 
remarkably impressive accomplishments despite limited funding 
such as the development of: 

o the highly-acclaimed California "Choose Well-Be-Well" 
Nutrition Education Curriculum Guide now used world- 
wide; 

o the Emmy Award winning television series "High Feather" 

developed in my own State of New York; and 
o the Pennsylvania School Breakfast Campaign especially 
targeting "high-risk" youth destined to become a 
national model . 
And I could go on. 

State evaluations from across the country show a significant 
improvement in knowledge, attitudes, and nutritional practices of 
children, teachers, and school food service personnel as a result 
of NET activities. In Ohio, 70 percent of the teachers indicated 
that the Ohio Integrated Nutrition Activities process model,, 
developed with NET funds, helped them to teach students to know 
and eat a variety of foods. in Texas, 17 of 23 formal 
evaluations of nutrition knowledge, attitudes, and behavior wer® 
significantly positive, and none were negative. Many states can 
provide similar statistics, though formal evaluation has been 
severely curtailed due to reductions in funding. 
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A 1985 investigation into the effectiveness of nutrition 
education, conducted by the University of Minnesota for the 
National Dairy Council and publiahed by the society for Nutrition 
Education, resulted in three major findings. The first is that 
nutrition education results in a marked increase in knowledge in 
nutrition. The second is that nutrition education results in 
some increase in positiveness of attitudes toward eating 
nutritiously. The third is that nutrition education results in 
constructive changes in participants 1 patterns of food 
consumption. Thus, this stv.dy confirmed what we in the NET 
program have demonstrated time and again, that nutrition 
education works! 

These successes notwithstanding, there is still much to be 
done. Because of decreased funding in recent years, we have been 
unable to reach large segments of the school population. The 
original NET funding, established at a level of $26 million 
nationwide, providaJ states wltu 50 ctuita per child per year. In 
FY '80 funding dropped to $20 million; in FY 31 it dropped to $15 
million; and in FY '82 it was reduced to its present level of $5 
million. As a result, the program now reaches only 8 5,000 
teachers, 67,000 food service personnel, and 2.2 million students 
as compared to the 211,000 teachers, 103,000 food service 
personnel, and 5 . 6 million students reached with the original 
funding level. 

The public's interest and concern regarding the nutritional 
quality of school breakfast and lunch meals cannot be overlooked. 
Now more than ever, our schools need the NET program to provide 
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leadership and guidance in the form of nutrition education and 
training to the school food service personnel. This training 
needs to be expanded so that all children can have access to high 
quality, nutritious meals. In New York State we have captured 
some State dollars to combine with Federal NET dollars to 
establish a statewide network of trainers to train school food 
service personnel, 

Many states are finding it difficult to continue to meet the 
needs of the students, teachers and school food service personnel 
at the current $5 million funding level, Many of the college- 
level nutrition courses for school food service personnel and 
teachers have been discontinued and training programs cut back, 
Mass media nutrition education programs for students have also 
been curtailed or eliminated. 

Nutrition is a dynamic science, and as such there is a 
continual need to upgrade and re, se nutrition education 
programs, Many of the curricula and training manuals developed 
by NET, and many of the resources purchased by NET for its 
leading libraries, are now out-of-date. These materials need to 
reflect current scientific knowledge regarding the relationship 
of diet to heart disease and cancer, New materials must be 
developed to meet emerging needs. 

We ask that you support the reauthorization of the NET 
program and that you consider a gradual increase in funds, over 
the next five years, restoring NET to its original funding 
le/el. These additional funds would ultimately result in a cost 
savings. Health care costs will decrease as healthy food habits 
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are established. As our NET Coordinator from North Dakota has 
said," Nutrition is to health as reading is to learning." 
Thank you for your time and concern. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Gardner. 

We will hold all questions for the witnesses until after the panel 
has completed its testimony. 

With that, we will now move to the second witness, Edward 
Cooney. 

Mr. Cooney. Thank you, Mr. Martinez and Mr. Goodling and the 
other members of the subcommittee for allowing me to present this 
testimony. The Food Research and Action Center is a nonpartisan 
center seeking lasting solutions to hunger and poverty in America. 

Today, I am accompanied by Linda Locke, who is Director of Ad- 
vocacy for CCCC in Louisville, Kentucky. This is a child care food 
program sponsor, and she is a member of the CCFP Sponsor 
Forum, which represents over four hundred CCFP sponsors around 
the country and over one million children. The Forum has a par- 
ticular emphasis on the family daycare program. 

Ms. Locke is here to respond to any questions that any members 
might have on the Child Care Food Program. 

Today, I would like emphasize tnree particular areas. One is the 
Reagan-Bush budget plan and its impact on School Lunch and 
Child Care; the second is increased funding for the Women, Infants 
and Children's Program; and, thirdly, are improvements needed in 
the Summei Food, School Breakfast, Child Care Food and Nutri- 
tion Education and Training areas. 

At FRAC, we believe that good nutrition has a physical, emotion- 
al and intellectual impact on a child's ability to learn. The two 
most important legislative events that will impact on this relation- 
ship with nutrition and learning for our children this session are 
the budget resolution and the Child Nutrition Reauthorization Bill. 

Both legislative vehicles allow Congress an opportunity to make 
important impi ?vements in child nutrition programs, yet both leg- 
islative vehicles also allow Congress to make spending reductions 
in child nutrition programs. 

We oppose the one billion dollars in child nutrition cuts from the 
Reagan budget and recommend certain improvements in the 
School Lunch and child nutrition programs which will cost approxi- 
mately $200 million in Fiscal Year 1990. 

On the Reagan-Bush budget plan, it is clear that Candidate Bush 
stated how he would request sufficient funding for important pro- 
grams designed to reach young children, such as School Lunch and 
WIC. 

As president, he has issued a budget, as Mr. Goodlinger pointed 
out, and based upon available documents, it does appear that a cur- 
rent services budget is recommend for School Lunch, Child Care 
and related programs. 

However, this particular plan does subject hundreds of primarily 
non-defense discretionary programs, of which this conr mittee has 
jurisdiction over several hundred. These programs are subject to an 
outlay freeze, meaning simply that these 4 rograms would, if this 
were pursued uniformly, get the same amount of money in 1990 as 
tb?y would in 1989. That would ascume, of course, that a child who 
needed immunization was going to cost the same amount next year 
as it does this year. 

The Bush budget plan also calls for, overall, $21 billion in cuts in 
domestic spending programs. Now, in his confirmation hearing, 
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Secretary Yeutter quite clearly indicated that, for him, he was in 
favor of cuts in Section 4. 

Now, on Tuesday, Mr. Goodling got involved in some either 
across-town or across-education in ter^s of Section 4 and the Secre- 
tary did say before the Budget Committee that in the Bush budget, 
Child Nutrition cuts were out and that the nutrition community 
should be happy. 

I would note for the record, he said, "Be happy" and he did not 
say "Don't worry." 

Yesterday, The Washington Post reported a study about how the 
Reagan budget cutback proposals are now seen as the starting 
point for budget negotiations. We also, on the basis of information 
and belief, believe that the United States Department of Agricul- 
ture staff is currently drafting options for child nutrition budget 
cuts. 

This is not surprising. Federal agencies do that all the time. 
They are not drafting proposals for outreach and training and tech- 
nical assistance that the Department can provide to child care 
sponsors or to parents wanting information about the School 
Breakfast Program, but they are preparing drafts on cuts. 

In the way of summary, I would just say the only definitive state- 
ment that we can make about whether or not there are school 
lunch cuts in the budget are that they are technically not in the 
Bush budget, but certainly not off the bargaining table. 

Now, Chairman Watkins asked Shirley Watkins and Charlie 
Hughes on Tuesday to work hard against these cuts and we want 
to assure the Chairman that we will also go to the mats on this — 
that is m-a-t-s as well as m-a-t-z— in terms of trying to fight these 
cuts. 

Our recommendation is that the committee get a definitive 
answer on March 23rd when the Secretary testifies before this com- 
mittee. The budget resolution is a battle of priorities: Do we fund 
child nutrition? Do we fund defense? Do we fund space? 

We believe that children should be our first priority. Borrowing a 
quote from Senator Hawkins, which he ueed in a presentation at- 
tacking the Scnool Lunch cut, the Senator noted that Margaret 
Meade said, "We have to have a place where children can have a 
whole group of adults that they can trust." 

The Education and Labor Committee has always been such a 
place. We will work hard to make sure the Budget Committee is 
such a place as well. We oppose those cuts. 

Our second topic is on the WIC program, but I notice that my 
colleague, Mr. Greenstein, is here. He is certainly one of the key 
figures in keeping WIC lit. I am going to defer any discussion of 
that particular topic, except to indicate for the record that we favor 
increased funding for WIC. It is one of our top priorities. This view 
is wildly shared. 

I have attached to my testimony a petition w.iich seeks increased 
funding for WIC over the next four or five years on a continuing 
basis, which is signed by 93 national organizations representing 
education groups, unions, commodity groups, nutrition and health 
groups, children's groups as well as religious organizations. 

I would also like to note that Bread for the World will be submit- 
ting testimony today for the record. They are one of the principal 
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organizations trying to expand this program. They have a state- 
ment that is signed by the heads of the denominations of 38 of the 
major religious organizations in this country seeking increased 
funding for WIC. 

We are also interested in some of the smaller programs. We 
would urge the committee to take a look at the Summer Food Pro- 

f'ram, to allow low income children access to that program by al- 
owing, in certain circumstances, private nonprofit sponsors to par- 
ticipate in that program. 

We do acknowledge that there has been a problem with such 
sponsors in 1977, bat we believe that legislation can be crafted lim- 
iting the number of sites and the size of the sponsors as well as 
certain accountability requirements so that we could overcome any 
problems that we have had in the past. 

Think about it for a minute. There are 12 million children that 
participate in the School Lunch Program for nine months of the 
year, yet in Fiscal Year 1986, the most recent data available from 
USDA's recent study of the Summer Food Program, only 1.5 mil- 
lion low-income children participated. 

We know for a fact, from USDA studies, that these kids get any- 
where from one-third to one-half of their total daily nutrient 
intake from that school lunch. We just cannot support a situation 
where they only get that kind of nutritional quality nine months of 
the year. 

What happens to the other ten million kids that do not partici- 
pate? Well, food banks. They tell us that the greatest need for food 
is not Thanksgiving or Christmas, but summer, when the kids are 
out of school. 

We urge you to take a look at this provision. We would certainly 
work with the committee and the committee's staff to design some- 
thing that is safe, accountable, yet provides meals to these kids 
during the summer. 

We would also urge the committee to take a look at the School 
Breakfast Program, a program where, even though we have evi- 
dence now that eating a school breakfast for low-income kids is as- 
sociated with significant improvement in achievement test scores 
and reduced rates of tardiness and absenteeism, it is only available 
in one-third of the schools in this country. There are 95,000 schools 
that participate in the School Lunch Program, but only 37,000 
schools that participate in the Breakfast Program. 

We think that there is a need for outreach funds, as well as 
start-up funds in that category. Also, it would be nice if USDA 
could provide some training and technical assistance to local 
groups on these issues. 

On the Child Care Food Program, we think it is very important 
that outreach funds anc .raining and technical assistance be made 
available by the National USDA Office and its regional offices. 

Over three-fourths of family daycare providers currently are not 
licensed and, as Ms. Locke points out in her testimony, there are 
barriers to participation in the low-income community. Things like 
language, literacy, geography and fear have to be overcome. 

We need people out there that are sensitive to the issues in the 
low-income community that can bring them into this program so 
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ihat they are licensed and they get the benefits of a nutritional 
program. 

We also support the testimony that Ms. Gardner gave from New 
York on the Nutrition, Education and Training Program. We think 
that it is not necessary to have $6.4 million to go for a third level 
audit. We suggest that those funds be transferred this year to the 
NET Program. 

Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

[The prepared statement of Edward M. Cooney follows:] 
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Testimony of 

Edward M. Cooney 
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United States House of Representatives 

March 2, 1989 



Mr. Chairman, Mr, Goodlmg, members of the Committee, I am Edward 
Cooney, Deputy Director of the Food Research and Action Center, 
(FRAC) , FRAC is a nonpartisan center seeking lasting solutions 
to hunger, malnutrition and poverty in America. As a national 
organization based in Washington, DC, FRAC works with 
xndividuals, elected officials, religious groups, civic leaders, 
educators and the business community to solve one of America's 
most serious domestic problems — hunger in the midst of plenty. 

I am accompanied by Linda Locke, Director of Advocacy fo** the 
Coordinated Community Child Care Program of Louisville, iis. 
Locke is submitting testimony for the record and is present today 
to respond to any questions relating to the Child Care Food 
Program* Both Ms. Locke and I are members of the Steering 
Committee of the Child Care Food Program Sponsors Forum. The 
Forum is composed of sponsors of lamily day care homes which 
participate in CCFP. The purpose of tne Forum is to: 
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"...assist in the creation of a community of member organizations 
dedicated to the ideals of high quality meal service and 
nutrition training in the family day care setting." 

Mr. Chairman. Many witnesses who have come before this committee 
have highlighted the fact that children are the poorest class of 
people in America. As you have heard so many times before, over 
20 percent of children under age 18 live in poor families — one 
in five. It comes as no great surprise that among these children 
hunger and undernutrition are growing problems. That is the bad 
news. The good news is that, while we as a country can not solve 
all of our social ills at once, we can do something about hunger 
among children. 

That's why, in large part, we have child nutrition programs. 
These programs allow poor children nutritious meals and as a 
result access to equal educational opportunity. As my colleague 
Lynn Parker pointed out in The Relationship Between Nutrition 
and Learning: A School E mpl oyee's Guide to Information and 
Action ;" If you care about education, you should care about 
nutrition because nutrition has a strong physical, emotional, and 
intellectual impact on a child's ability to le^rn." Indeed, as 
Merrill S. Read argues in Malnutrition and Behavior , 
"...nutrition is one of the most pervasive factors influencing 
growth, development and health. It is,, in fact, central to child 
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development," The thrust of my testimony will deal with the 
threat to the nutritional status of all children, but 
particularly low- income children, by potential cuts in subsidies 
to schools for meals served to children whose family income 
exceeds 185%, I /ill also present FRAC's legislative 
recommendations for improving the nutritional status of low- 
income children by providing them increased access to child 
nutrition programs through amendments to h.R. 24, the FY1990 
Child Nutrition Reauthorization Bill. Our principal focus this 
year will be a request for increased funding f^r WXC and changing 
the program from a discretionary program to a mandatory spending 
program. 

Mr, Chairman, before discussing H.R. 24 in detail, I would like to 
comment on the budget. 

The Bush Budget Plan 

It appears that the Bush bur^et plan, unlike the plan submitted 
by President Reagan, provides a current services budget for 
School Lunch, Breakfast,, Child Care Food and other related child 
nutrition programs. 

What then is the effect of the administration's budget plan on 
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School Lunch, Child Care Food and other child nutrition programs? 
Can we actually expect no cuts in child nutrition programs? The 
answer is very unclear. In a campaign position paper titled 
"Invest In Our Children" (issued October 1988) Candidate Bush 
stated that he would: "...request sufficient funding for 
important programs designed to reach young children — such as 
the school lunch program, and the Women, Infants, and Children's 
program." However, after reading the President's FY1990 Budget 
Plan, "Building A Better America", the only definitive sfatement 
that can be made is that cuts in the school lunch and related 
programs are technically out of the Bush budget but not off the 
bargaining table in any White House/Congressional Budget Summit. 
The reason is that the administration is seeking $21 billion in 
cuts in domestic programs. (This includes $11 billion in 
Medicare, farm price supports and cuts in COLA's for selected 
retirement programs and approximately $10 billion from primarily 
non-defense discretionary programs in the so-called "Black Box".j 

Regrettably, while the new Administration has frequently 
indicated a desire to increase funding for the Special 
Supplemental Food Program for Woiaen, Infants and Children (WIC) , 
this program is in the "Black Box". Programs in the "Black Box" 
are collectively subject to an outlay freeze, i.e., funding in 
FY1990 at the same level as in FY1989. The Senate Budget 
Committee staff analysis of the Bush Budget points out that 
approximately 150,000 fewer participants could be served if such 
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an outlay freeze were implemented in the WIC program. Any 
funding increase in FV1990 for WIC would have to come at the 
expense of a substanti 1 cutback in another program. I would 
submit that funding for school lunch, WIC and related programs 
remains at risk during the budget debate. It is entirely 
possible that the new administration could advocate all or part 
of the Reagan cuts in child nutrition. In fact, in answer to 
questions presented by the Senate Agriculture Committee, 
Secretary Yeutter expressed support for such cutbacks. As part 
of the confirmation hearing process, Senator Harkin asked the 
Secretary if he viewed Section 4 subsidies as - transfer payment 
to individual children or as a grant-in-aid to schools to support 
the basic structure of a school lunch program that allows a local 
community to serve all children including poor and middle class 
children. The Secretary responded, "...the proposal to eliminate 
Section 4 funding will not in the judgement of FNS, undermine the 
infrastructure of the National School Lunch Program because free 
and reduced price subsidies, State and local contributions and 
student revenues will continue to pay for basic operating 
expenses, such as kitchen staff and overhead." We disagree. 

Other members of the Agriculture Committee, including Senators 
Lugar and Boschwitz, raised similar questions on school lunch. 
The Secretary's responses to their questions also indicated that 
the threat to school lunch and other child nutrition programs 
remains real. For the record, we opposed the Reagan 
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Administration's proposals for reductions in child nutrition 
spending. 

We believe that the elimination of cash and commodity subsidies, 
popularly known as "Section 4", has the potential to adversely 
affect the nutrition and health status of low-income children 
participating in federal child nutrition programs. The FY1982 
cuts demonstrated that when the price of a school lunch goes up, 
students begin to drop out and when too many students drop out, 
the program closes, leaving poor children with the option of 
going hungry or paying full price for a lunch contracted for by 
the school. With the increased evidence of the relationship 
between nutrition and learning, terminating this subsidy is 
foolhardy national policy. Simply stated: Hungry Children Can 
Not Learn As Well As other Children! 

The U.S. Department of Agriculture's 4 year $4 million study, The 
National Evaluation of Sc hool Nutrition Programs , found a direct 
link between the price o? school lunch and student participation. 
This study concluded: "The pric5 that a student pays for the 
meal is the most important single variable that affects the 
frequency of lunch participation. For school lunches above a 
price of 80 cents, it is estimated that a 10% increase in price 
will yield a 10% or higher decrease in participation." 

The American School Food Service Association estimates 
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conservatively that between 10,000 - 15,000 schools and 5 to 8 
million children will drop out of the school nutrition programs 
if this subsidy is eliminated. Citing a Library of Congress 
study, ASFSA has stated that as many as 43,000 schools with more 
than 21 million students may be "at risk" of dropping out of the 
National School Lunch Program. In FY1982, 2,000 schools and over 
2 million children (including over 750,000 low income children) 
dropped out of the School Lunch Program and 650 schools and 
nearly 500,000 children dropped out of the Breakfast Program 
after an 1 1 cent cut in the lunch subsidy and a smaller cut in 
the breakfast subsidy were implemented. The cuts in 
reimbursement rates and other factors clearly had an impact on 
certain school boards deciding whether or not to continue 
participating in the National School Lunch Program — a 
voluntary program. 

<i separate but related concern io that since there a^ no schools 
in the country that offer a school breakfast but not a school 
lunch, the impact of this "school lunch cut" on the potential 
expansion of the School Breakfast Program can not be 
overestimated. 

Will the Reagan child nutrition cuts reappear in the White 
House/Congressional Budget negotiations? The Washington Post 
reported yesterday that the Bush budget plan will in fact use 
"some" of the Reagan cutback proposals as a starting point. is 
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child nutrition one of the proposals? It is still unknown. 

The release of a Congressional Budget office option paper, which 
includes a proposal to eliminate "cash subsidies" to schools for 
students whose families »s incomes exceed 185% of poverty is yet 
another indication that child nutrition cutback proposals are 
still alive. These programs are subject to cuts in the budget 
and reauthorization processes, and the child nutrition community 
intends to remain vigilant about all attempts to cut those 
programs. 



I would urge the Committee to question the Secretary at the 
Committee's March 23rd hearing on what the current position of 
the Department is on Section 4 payments to schools for meals 
served to students whose family income exceeds 185% of poverty. 
Are these cuts out of the budget but still on the bargaining 
table? 



The budget battle is a major priority and we believe that school 
lunch and child nutrition programs need to be fully funded if 
these programs are to achieve their stated purpose: "...as a 
measure of national security, to safeguard the health and well 
being of the Nation's children.." Children are what the school 
lunch program is all about. In a recent speech at the American 
School Food Service Association Industry Seminar, Senator Tom 
Harkin described America's schools, classrooms and lunchrooms in 
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the words of Margaret Mead in the following manner, "We must have 
a place where children can have a whole group of adults they can 
trust. H The Education and Labor Committee is such a place as 
well. We urge rejection of these :utsJ 

Mr, Chairman, I would like to turn now to H,R.24 

T he FY199Q Child Nutrition Reauthorization Bill. HR24 
FRAC's Recommendations 

1. Increased Funding for the Special Supplemental Food program 
for Women, Infants and children (WIC) 

We support a mandatory funding increase for WIC of $150 million 
each year for the length of the reauthorization bill, A growing 
list of national organizations and the private sector also 
support increased funding for WIC and I have attached a list of 
such organizations that have endorsed a Petition for an Assured 
WIC Funding Increase, 

For the past two years, the Budget Resolution has contained $150 
million in new funding for WIC, but last year the appropriation 
only allowed for $55 million in new funding. The Appropriations 
Committee has given WIC modest increases over the last seV3ral 
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years. Each year this committee has been forced to choose among 
competing priorities within each subcommittee. This process is 
complicated by the fact that spending allocations to key House 
and Senate appropriations subcommittees have varied widely. 
Developing a new approach for assured funding would be one way of 
conforming budget assumptions for WIC spending to the realities 
of the appropriations process and not place the Appropriations 
Committee in the impossible position of trying to allocate too 
few funds to too many programs. 

As a way to "assure increased funding", we recommend that WIC be 
changed from a discretionary program to a program which receives 
a guaranteed increase. We are not seeking entitlement status for 
WIC, evjn though nearly all other child nutrition programs are 
entitlements. In a pure entitlement program, all who are 
eligible can participate and Congress is required to appropriate 
the funds. We are taking a somewhat different approach by asking 
that the budget and authorizing committees guarantee the 
increases that they have only "assumed" -- and that often have 
not ultimately been appropriated — in the past. In practical 
terms, we are recommending that $150 million above current 
services (new money) be added each year to WIC over the life of 
the Child Nutrition Reauthorization Bill. We believe that this 
funding level, coupled with program expansion through funds saved 
through infant formula rebates and added through state 
supplemental funds will,, over a four to five year period, bring 
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us close to serving most of the eligible wic population. 



2. Increasing access for low- income children in the summer Food 
Service Program for rhildren 

There are 24 million children who receive a school lunch daily in 
the United States, for 9 months of the school year. USDA studies 
have shown that low-income children receive anywhere from 1/3 to 
1/2 of their total daily nutrien t intake from this lunch. The 
Summer Food Program is designed to provide the same nutritious 
meals to children as the School Lunch Program. Indeed, a recent 
study of the Summer Food Programs (1988) found that 94% of the 
meal sites served lunches that provided at least one third of the 
Recommended Dietary Allowances, the same nutrition standard for 
the School Lunch Program. Yet, this study showed that in FY1986, 
this program only served 1.5 million children in the peak month 
of July. 

What happens to the other 10 million low-income children during 
the summer? Food banks often tell us that their greatest need 
for food is not Thanksgiving or Christmas but "summer, when the 
kids are out of school." 

A principal reason that low-income children do not have access tc 
the Summer Food Program is that Congress, at the urging of the 
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Reagan administration, eliminated private non-profit sponsors 
from the program in 1981, 

Now only schools and public entities like city governments and 
residential camps can sponsor programs. Some local governments 
have not been interested in sponsoring the program and many 
school systems close for the summer. As a result, millions of 
low-income children have access to nutritious meals for only 9 
months of the school year. Limited restoration of pr i vate 
nonprofit sponsorship to the Summer Food Program will allow 
access to this program for low-income children. Currently, there 
is a 5-state demonstration pro3ect in Arkansas, Nevada, 
Massachusetts, North Carolina and Texas, which allows private 
non-profit sponsors to participate. Every state should be 
allowed to have such sponsors if this program is expected to 
reach more needy children. 



3. Provide Start-up and Outreach Funds for the School Breakfast 
Program 

New research shows that eating breakfast at school is associated 
with significant improvement in achievement test scores, and 
reduced rates of tardiness and absenteeism. Yet only one-third 
of the schools that have a school lunch program offer a school 
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breakfast program. As a financial incentive tor local schools tc 
initiate a program, we need $10 million in start-up funds. The 
provision of start-up funds would enable schools to enlarge 
refrigeration capacity and make necessary administrative 
adjustments. Outreach funds are needed so that parents, and 
school officials can learn about the benefits of school breakfast 
and obtain information which could help them in making the 
decision to initiate a School Breakfast Program. 

The Food Research and Action Center has initiated a national 
campaign to expand the School Breakfast Program. Nearly 50 
national organizations have endorsed this campaign to provide 
parents and local school boards with information on how to start 
a school breakfast program. If the school breakfast program is 
going to expand locally, it wiM be critical that school 
administrators, parents, school food service workers and 
nutrition program advocates work together. But Congress can also 
p" ay an important role in this effort. In addition to providing 
start-up and outreach funding, we would recommend that state 
agencies be required to target which schools with significant 
proportions of low-income students will be part of their state 
agencies' efforts to expand the school breakfast program in their 
states. Also, we urge a lequirement that JSDA and its regional 
offices p -ovide training and technical assistance to State 
Departments of Education and groups within the nutrition 
community on how to start a quality school breakfast program. 

13 
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4. Child Care Food Program (CCFP) 

Low-income children need access to CCFP and improved nutritional 
services. Congress could support this goal by: 



o changing the definition of eligibility for "for-profit 
sponsors" who currently must have 25% of their children 
receiving title XX to a new eligibility standard: requiring 
that 25% of their children be eligible for free and reduced 
priced meals. 

o simplifying and minimizing paperwork requirements 



o 



providing an additional meal or snack for children in family 
day care homes 



5. Nutrition and Education Training Program 

The NET Program is a health and nutrition promotion as well as a 
disease prevention program, authorized in 1977 under Public Law 
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95-166 which amended the Ch'ld Nutrition Act of 1966. 



The goals of the program include: 

o reaching children with information about the nutritional 
value of foods and the relationships among food, nutrition, 
and health; 

/ 

o helping integrate effective nutrition learning activities 
into instruction at all grade levels from preschool through 
high school ; 

o assuring that nutritious, appealing, safe meals and snacks 
are served in schools and child care facilities. 



NET is one of the most successful nutrition programs, but is 
severely underfunded. Funds are needed for: 

o updating elementary nutrition curricula for schools and 
child care centers (currently 8 years out of date) 

o developing curricula for teaching the U.S. Dietary 
Guidelines to all age groups 

15 
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o training new teachers and food service personnel in 
nutrition education techniques 

There is a need to raise the $5 million authorization level for 
NET, which represents the sole federal source of funding for the 
nutrition education of children in the federal budget. The Child 
Nutrition prograns provide children access to food and NET 
provides our children with information on the importance of wise 
choices in selecting which foods to eat. 
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PETITION FOR ASSURED WIC FUNDING INCREASE 



Whereas, the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants 
and children (WIC) provides supplemental food, nutrition 
ed'ication and referral to health care to low income pregnant 
women, new mothers and young children at nutritional risk; 

Whereas, the WIC program was designed to be a preventive program 
to safeguard the health and well-being of these groups of*. 
people who are at critical growth periods? 

Whereas, research findings have shown that WIC participation has 
resulted in a reduction in the late fetal death rate, a 
reduction in the chances of having a baby born at low 
birthweight, fewer premature births, an increase in the 
number of women seeking early prenatal care, an increase in 
the head size of infants born to WIC participants, and 
appears to lead to better cognitive performance in children; 

Whereas, the WIC program was found to be cost-effective by a 
study conducted at the Harvard School of Public Health 
showing that each $1 spent on the prenatal component of WIC 
saved $3 in hospitalization costs associated with low 
birthweight and by a study conducted by the Missouri 

17 
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Department of Health which found that every $1 invested in 
WlC»s prenatal component saved 49 cents in Medicaid costs 
for newborns during the first 45 days of life; 

Whereas, in the last year and a halt, the Committee for Economic 
Development, the National Commission to Prevent Infant 
Mortality, the American Agenda report from fonrujj. Presidents 
Gerald Ford and Jimmy Carter to the President-elect, and the 
Council on Competitiveness have all made recommendations for 
major WIC expansion; 

Whereas, WIC enjoys strong bi-partisan support in Congress, where 
in 1987, a bi-partisan group of more than 200 members of the 
House of Representatives signed a jitter calling for funding 
increases, while in 1988, more than 60 Senators signed 
similar letters; 

Whereas, in 198*", , over 75,000 Americans signed a Campaign to End 
Hunger and Homelessness petition urging WIC funding for all 
eligible women, infants and children by the end of this 
presidential term; 

Whereas, primarily due to inadequate federal funding, the WIC 
program currently serves only about half of the women, 
infants and children who are eligible; 
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Whereas, in order to reach women, infants and children who are 
currently eligible but unserved, WIC funding needs to be 
increased in suro and steady increments over several years 
and states need to be able to count on and plan for these 
increments; 

Whereas, the current "discretionary" funding nature of WIC often 
makes it impossible for states to know their WIC funding 
level for a fiscal year until several months into the year 
and can subject program funding to fluctuation; 

Whereas, the reauthorization of the WIC program during 1989 can 
modify the funding procedures used in the program and 
establish funding levels for the program for the next four 
to five years; 

Therefore, be it resolved, the organizations listed below support 
establishing WIC as a "mandatory" spending program with a 
specific funding level for each year that is covered by the 
reauthorization; and 

rurther, be it resolved, the listed organizations support setting 
the funding at levels that would provide increments of $150 
million plus inflation each fiscal year over the previous 
year's funding level. 
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CHILD NUTRITION FORUM 



STECNMO COMWTTEC 



SuaanCampbal 

A/narcan Academy c# f*j«tnca 

(202)662-7460 

VlrtfMiVMtt 

VwanAnoauonof 
School Admrwntan 
(700) 526-0700 

A/nancan Fadirabofi ct SMS, 

Couny and Mtrccai &ric*>vaas 

(?02)4V*800 



Arntncm School food Sma 
Aaaoaat&n 

(202)955-5550 



Brvad tor tht V*5rU 
(202)2600200 



CNttaniOatwa a ftwl 

(202)626-6787 



ComrxriTy Nutfton tntifu* 

(202)462-4700 

CoWdCoortty 

Rood ftaaaarth and Acton Garter 
(202)393-5060 

HtbiH Patch 

rartonal Education Asaoc*bon 
(202)622 7300 

MfchaalDurw 

(202)564 1600 



Natonai Qrtngt 

(202)628-3507 

UrtonaJ M* Producers Fedwrton 
(700)243-6111 

Carolyn t Harwich 
NatonaJPTA 
(202) 622 7878 

Sara Bachman Ducay 

ScCMJty tor Nutfton Educaton 
(301)5306437 



Unaed Church of Chost' 
JraertMh Acton tor 

Fcononv Aatxje 
(202)543 1517 

Laura OaKown Waxman 

U S Contererce of Ktevco 
(202> 293 7330 

Nancy Mrahba* 

WVCAof ff»USA 

(?02> 628 3636 



NATIONAL ORGANIZATIONS ENDORSING THE 
PETITION FOR ASSURED WIC FUNDING INCREASE 
(As of March 2. 1989) 

Amalgamated Clothing and Textile Workers Union 
American Association or School Administrators 
American Dietetic Association 
American Federation of Government Employees 
American Federation of State,, County and 

Municipal Employees 
American Federation of Teachers 
American Home Economics Association 
American Medical Student Association 
American Nurses Association 
American Public Health Association 
American School Food Service Association 
Association of Community Organizations for 

Reform How 
Association of Junior Leagues 
Bread for the World 
Center for Community Change 
Center for Science in the Public Interest 
Center on Budget a/.d Policy Priorities 
Child Welfare League of America 
Children's Defense Fund 
Children's Foundation 
Coalition on Human Meeds 
Communications Workers of America 
Community nutrition Institute 
Congress of National Black Churches 
Consumer Federation of America 
Council of Chief State School Officers 
Council of Great City Schools 
Epilepsy Foundation of America 
Family Service America 
Food Research and Action Center 
Friends Committee on National Legislation 
Interfaith Action for Economic Justice 
International Federation of Professional and 

Techn ical Engineers 
International Ladies Garment workers Union 
Internat lonal Reading Assoc l at ion 
Jobs vith Peace Campaign 
Lutheran Office for Governmental Affair* 
March of Dines Birth Defects Foundation 
Mennomte Central Committee, Washington Office 
National Anti Hunger Coalition 
National Association for Retaidea Citizens 
National Association of Community Action Agencies 
National Association of Community Health 

C^re Jenters 
Nation \l Assoc l "it ion of Hom^s for Children 
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National Association of Social Workers 

National Association of State Agencies for Food Distribution 

National Association of wheat Producers 

National Black Caucus of state Legislatures 

National Coalition for the Homeless 

National Community Action foundation 

National Conference of State Legislatures 

National Congress of American Indians 

National Council of Jevish Women 

National Council of La Raza 

National Council of Senior Citizens 

National Education Association 

National Farmers Union 

National Grange 

National Milk Producers Federation 
National Office of Jesuit Social Ministries 
National Organization for Women 
National Perinatal Association 
National PTA 

National Puerto Rican Coalition 
National Rural Health Association 
National Rural Housing Coalition 
National Student Campaign Against Hunger 
National Urban League 
National Welfare Rights Union 
National Women's Law Center 
National Women's Political Caucus 
NETWORK: A Catholic Social Justice Lobby 
Office of Public Policy, wonen's Division 

United Methodist Church 
Project Vote 

Public Voice for Food and Health Policy 
Results 

Religious Action Center 
Rural Coalition 

Service Employees International Union 
Society for Nutrition Education 

Unitarian Universalist Association of Congregations in North 

America, Washington Office 
United Auto Workers 

United Church of Christ, Office of Church and Society 

United Food and Commercial Workers 

United Mine Workers of America 

U.S. Catholic Conference 

U.S. Conference of Mayors 

Villers Advocacy Associates 

Washington office, church Women United 

Washington Office,, Episcopal church 

Washington Office, Presbyterian Church USA 

World Hunger Yeir 

YWCA of the USA 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Cooney. 

We will now hear from Ms. Dorothy Pannell. 

Ms. Pannell. Mr. Chairman, thank you and members of the 
committee. I am Dorothy V. Pannell, Director of Food Services for 
Fairfax County Schools. We are serving over 100,000 customers a 
day in a 170 schools. 

We serve 17 senior citizen programs Meals-on-Wheels, ninety ex- 
tended daycare programs, 24 daycare programs, 32 Head Start Pro- 
grams, and we are delivering and storing food for distribution to 
the needy people in Fairfax County. 

I am representing today the Association of Schools for an Alter- 
native to Commodities. We appreciate this opportunity to testify 
today on their behalf. We feel so strongly about the alternative to 
the USDA Commodity Program that over one-third of our members 
are here today representing states from as far as Washington State 
and California. 

We want to thank you for allowing us to continue on the Alter- 
native after the study's completion. We are here today to ask for 
some permanency in our situation. The uncertainty of not knowing 
when or if we will have to return to commodities makes it difficult 
to do any long-range planning. 

Would you please amend H.R. 24 to grandfather the school dis- 
tricts that are presently receiving one of the two alternatives? You 
would not be setting a precedent since the State of Kansas was 
grandfathered to receive the Alternative CASH in the late 1970s. 

Also, several of our school districts have lost funding as a result 
of being on the study back in 1981 and '82. The change in the 
method used by USDA to provide us with bonus commodities in 
mid-year resulted in us losing money. 

In Public Law 100-356, which was enacted last year, you required 
payment be made to seven of the school districts. Some received 
payment in full and some received partial payment. The remaining 
school districts would like to have their money returned, also. 

We recommend that the loss be figured on USDA records of the 
differences between the amount of bonus commodities that these 
school districts received in the school year 1981-1982 and what we 
received in 1982-83. 

Some of you may be new to the idea of an Alternative to Com- 
modities. Briefly, I d like to explain that 66 school districts partici- 
pated in the 1981-84 study. One-half of the school districts received 
a voucher called a Commodity-Letter-of-Credit for entitlement com- 
modities. One-half received CASH. 

The Commodity-Letter-of-Credits are very specific in generic 
foods. For example, we will receive CLOCs for apples, turkeys, beef, 
salmon, whatever happens to be the commodity that the USDA is 
trying to remove from the market. 

When we receive a CLOC, we proceed to buy the foods from the 
domestic sources in the form and size pack we prefer, delivered 
when we need it as long as it is within the specified time. 

We proved in the study that the voucher system would work for 
the smallest school district to the largest school district. Also, the 
agricultural economists found no negative effects on agriculture. 
The quality control experts from USDA found no negative effects 
on the quality of food served children. 
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The nutritionists found no negative effect on the nutritional 
value received by the children in the schools testing the alterna- 
tives. 

During this study, we found that there was a better way of ob- 
taining foods from USD A that they wished to remove from the 
market. As an association, we agree that the advantages of an al- 
ternative to the commodity program are as follows. 

Food is more economical when the school district purchases it lo- 
cally. The USDA can buy some foods for less than we can locally, 
but at the point of service, the food is costing us more when we 
receive it from USDA than when we purchase it locally due to the 
expense of transportation, storage, handling and processing of the 
food. Back in the beginning of the study, we found that we could 
reduce food costs by as much as ten percent in Fairfax County. 

Number two, it is much easier for a school district to plan its 
menus when it knows what to expect. 

Then, some commodities have caused increased waste and havf 
lower student participation. Turkey, for example, has many uses; 
however, USDA usually gives it to the school districts as whole tur- 
keys. Sure, you can have it processed but in the processing con- 
tract, the item is being customized for the customer and it does cost 
more than having bought the item through a bid process. 

We can do more business locally, using one of the Alternatives to 
Commodities and we want to do our business locally. For example, 
apples we purchase in the State of Virginia, either from Virginia 
or Pennsylvania, whereas our counterparts can purchase their 
apples in California and Washington State from Washington State 
if that be their choice, rather than us receive in Virginia apples 
from the State of Washington. 

If the school districts are expected to purchase seventy percent of 
the food we now use, why not one hundred percent? We also can 
utilize more fresh fruits and vegetables when we are purchasing 
food locally. It is impractical and undesirable for USDA to try to 
deliver fresh produce under the Commodity Program. 

We are able to reduce our labor costs and our labor needs as a 
result of being able to purchase the food locally. We can purchase 
it in the form we can use it. For example, right now, there is a tre- 
mendous labor shortage in a number of parts of the country. 

In Fairfax right now, we cannot find enough labor to fill our po- 
sitions. There is no way we can produce hamburger rolls from raw 
ingredients. There is absolutely no way to find the labor, if we 
could afford it. 

Across the country, labor costs will cause School Lunch programs 
to price themselves out of business unless real effort is made to 
reduce costs. The Federal reimbursement rates have not quite kept 
up with the cost increases that school districts are experiencing. 

Most local school districts are presently subsidizing their school 
lunch program, but as their budgets become tighter, this will not 
be practical for them to continue. We are able to increase the ac- 
ceptability and variety in our menus and we can increase participa- 
tion using one of the Alternatives to Commodities. 

We also find that there is increased flexibility. We can stabilize 
our quality and have increased quality control. We can reduce our 
inventory and we can save money there. As a matter of fact, the 
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study showed an average of a 33 percent reduction in inventory 
during the four years. 

We also are a lot fairer to our local farmers, to our distributors 
and to our brokers. When we put out a bid, they depend on us to 
take the full quantity that we have estimated, if it be potatoes, 
pears or whatever. 

When we end up getting a commodity that we did not expect, we 
cannot sometimes meet our commitment to these bids, and it is dif- 
ficult for distributors to do their planning, as well. 

We also have reduced storage and delivery costs. Jean McCall, 
for example, from Loudon County, Tennessee, serves 3700 a day. 
She says it has saved her considerably on transportation and stor- 
age. 

It also reduces hassle. The arrival of several truckloads of USDA 
commodities at one time presents problems. Not receiving your 
whole turkeys before Thanksgiving is a real last-minute problem. 
Receiving USDA ground beef that has to be recalled — those are 
what I mean by hassles. 

Also, on the program, wo can buy a lot more domestic food. Be- 
cause our bid contracts are listing domestic foods, we tend to buy 
more of our food from domestic sources as a result. 

On the CLOC program, we do have to use our money for pur- 
chase of domestic foods and I think it has had some side benefits in 
that we, too, influence our distributors. If ,they are having to buy 
tuna from a local or domestic source, they are probably going to 
use that same tuna to distribute to their restaurants and other 
food services. 

The value of the Commodity Program can be greater for more 
American farmers than any commodity program where USDA pur- 
chases food. 

In closing, the Association of Schools for an Alternative to Com- 
modities, is asking you to please allow all sites presently in Alter- 
native to Commodities Programs to continue on a permanent basis. 

Thank you for allowing me to testify. 

[The prepared statement of Dorothy V. Pannell follows:] 
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STATEMENT 
OF 

SCHOOLS FOR AN ALTERNATIVE TO COMMODITIES 
BEFORE THE 
COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, SECONDARY, AND 
VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 

March 2, 1989 

Mr. Chairman and members of the Committee, I am Dorothy 
V. Pannell, Director of Food Services, Fairfax County (VA) 
Public Schools, representing today the Association of 
Schools for an Alternative to Commodities. We appreciate 
this opportunity to testify today on behalf of the sixty-two 
school districts receiving an Alternative to the USDA 
Commodity Program. We believe so much in the alternatives 
for entitlement commodities that over one'third of our 
school districts are represented here today from as far away 
as California and Washington State. We believe an 
Alternative to the Commodity Program is the way of the 
future and eventually all will agree • 

PERMANENT ALTERNATIVES AND COMPENSATION FOR LOSSES 
We want to thank you for allowing us to CONTINUE ON THE 
Alternatives after the study's completion. We are here 
today to ask for some permanency in our situ at ion" "the 
uncertainty of not knowing when or if we'll have to return 
to commodities makes it difficult to do any l ong~range 
planning. 
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Statement of Schools for Alt. Comm. 

March 2. 1989 
Page 2 

Would you please amend H.R.24 to grandfather the sixty- 
two SCHOOL DISTRICTS, WHEREAS WE WILL CONTINUE TO RECEIVE 
ONE OF THE TWO ALTERNATIVES* YOU WOULD NOT BE SETTING A 
PRECEDENT SINCE THE STATE OF KANSAS WAS GRANDFATHERED TO 
RECEIVE THE ALTERNATIVE CASH IN THE LATE 1970s* 

Also, several of our school districts lost funding in 

1982-83 WHEN METHODOLOGICAL CHANGES WERjE MADE IN MID'YEAR BY 

the Administration in how the bonus commodities would be 
handled for the sites participating in the study of 
Alternatives to Commodities* In accordance with Public Law 
100-356, enacted on June 28, 1988, you required that payment 
be made to seven of the school districts, some received 

PAYMENT IN FULL AND OTHERS PARTIAL PAYMENTS* THE REMAINING 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS THAT LOST MONEY WOULD LIKE THE SAME 
TREATMENT* WE RECOMMEND LOSS BE FIGURED ON USDA's RECORD OF 
THE DIFFERENCES BETWEEN THE AMOUNT OF BONUS COMMODITIES USED 
BY THE SCHOOL DISTRICTS IN SCHOOL YEAR 1981"82 AND WHAT THEY 
RECEIVED IN BONUS COMMODITY ASSISTANCE DURING SCHOOL YEAR 

1982-83* 

OVERVIEW OF THE ALTERNATIVES TO COMMODITIES 
Some of you may be new to the idea of an alternative to 

COMMODITIES* BRIEFLY, I'd LIKE TO EXPLAIN THAI 66 SCHC L 
DISTRICTS PARTICIPATED IN THE 1981-84 STUDY* ONE-H'.LF OF 

the school districts received a voucher— or commodity* 
Letter-of-Credit for entitlement commodities— and cne-half 
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received CASH. The Commodity-Letters-of-Credit (called 

CLOCs) ARE FOR SPECIFIC GENERIC FOODS / E.G. APPLES / TURKEY , 
BEEF, SALMON/ ETC ONCE WE RECEIVE A CLOC WE PROCEED TO 
PURCHASE THE FOODS FROM DOMESTIC SOURCES IN THE FORM AND 
SIZE PACK WE PREFER, DELIVERED WHEN WE NEED IT AS LONG A? IT 
IS WITHIN THE TIME SPECIFIED. 

We proved in the study that the voucher system would 

WORK FOR THE SMALLEST TO THE LARGEST SCHOOL DISTRICT. ALSO, 

The agricultural economists found no negative effect 
on agriculture. 

The quality control experts from USDA found no 
negative effects on quality of food served children. 
The nutritionists found no negative effects on the 
nutritional values received by the children in 
schools testing an alternative. 

Since CLOCs do designate foods, the voucher can move 

SURPLUS FOODS. THOSE ON THE CASH ALTERNATIVE HAD NO PROBLEM 
HANDLING THEIR ALTERNATIVE; HOWEVER, THERE IS NO TIE TO 
SPECIFIC FARM PRODUCTS » 

ADVANTAGES TO ALTERNATIVES 
During the Study, we found there was a better way of 

OBTAINING THE FOODS USDA WANTED TO REMOVE FtfOM THE MARKET. 

As an Association, we agree that the advantages of an 

ALTERNATIVE TO THE COMMODITY PROGRAM ARE: 
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STATEMENT OF SCHOOLS FOR ALT. COMM. 

MARCH 2, 1989 

Page 4 

Food more economical to the school district when 

PURCHASED LOCALLY AS NEEDED- USOA CAN BUY SOME 

FOODS at a better price, but at the point of 

SERVICE, THE PRICE OF THOSE FOODS IS GENERALLY 
MUCH HIGHER THAN WHEN THE PRODUCT IS PURCHASED 

locally. This is due to expenses involved in 
transporting, storing, handling, and process ing 

FOODS INTO USABLE PRODUCTS • BACK IN THE BEGINNING 
OF THE STUDY WE REDUCED OUR FOOD COST BY 10 
PERCENT. 

HUCH EASIER FOR A SCHOOL DISTRICT TO PLAN MENUS 

when we make the purchase because we are in 
control of when food will arrive. 

Some commodities cause increased waste and lower 

STUDENT ACCEPTANCE. TlJRKEY, FOR EXAMPLE, MAS SO 
MANY USES, SUCH AS TURKEY HAM, BOLOGNA, SALAMI, 
AND HOT DOGS. THE COMMODITY DISTRIBUTION PROGRAM 
GIVES LITTLE VARIETY, GENERALLY WHOLE TURKEYS. 

Yes, we ^an have them processed. The processing 

PRICE PER POUND FOR CUSTOMIZED ITEMS, SUCH AS 
TURKEY HAM AND TURKEY SALAMI, HOWEVER, IS MORE 
THAN WHAT WE PAY FOR A GOOD QUALITY TURKEY HAM AND 
SALAMI ON BID- 
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4. He can do more business locally using one of the 
Alternatives to Commodities, He all want to do 
business locally, which makes sense- for example, 
apples we purchase come from pennsylvania and 
Virginia, not Washington State- Our friends in 
California and Washington State in turn can 

PURCHASE THEIR APPLES LOCALLY- If SCHOOL 

DISTRICTS ARE EXPECTED TO PURCHASE 70 PE RC E N T OF 

THE FOODS USED IN THE SCHOOL LUNCH PROGRAM, WHY 
NOT 100 PERCENT? 

5- Utilize morc fresh fruits and vegetables, whereas 
it is impractical and undesirable for usda to try 
to deliver fresh produce under the commodity 
Program, 

6- Reduced Labor hours needed and labor cost- Host 
of the USDA Commodities are raw ingredients, which 

REQUIRE NUMEROUS HOURS OF PREPARATION TIME- THIS 
WILL BE MORE AND MCRE OF A PROBLEM OVER THE NEXT 
FIVE YEARS AS OUR LABOR SHORTAGE FOR SERVICE 
EMPLOYEES INCREASE- WE CAN NO LONGER AFFORD THE 
LABOR .OR FIND THE LABOR IN FAIRFAX, VIRGINIA, TO 
MAKE HAMBURGER ROLLS FROM RAW INGREDIENTS- THE 
AUTOMATED BAKERIES CAN MAKE A BETTER ROLL FOR LESS 
THAN WE CAN- 
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Betty Bender, Director of Food Services, Dayton 
(OH) School District, says, "I cannot afford to 
accept free butter that i have to pay employees an 
average of $ 1^ - 0 0 " $ 1 g - 0 0 per hour to cut-" 
Instead, she purchases pre-cut margarine. 

Across the country, labor costs will cause school 
lunch programs to price themselves out of 
business, if efforts are not made to reduce the 
costs- Federal reimbursement rates have not quite 
kept up with the cost increases school districts 
have experienced. most local school districts are 
presently subsidizing their lunch program, but as 
their budgets get tighter, they are having to pass 
on more and more of the costs to school food 
service programs- 

Increases acceptability and variety in menus, 

WHICH MEANS INCREASED PARTICIPATION- Gm v LE M. 

[Ioran, Supervisor of Food Services, Troy (Ml) 
School District, serving 3,500 a day, says, "1 
truly feel that an alternative to the commodity 
Program must be considered as a means of updating 
ourselves with what the students' desires are- we 
have strong competition with fast food places and 
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cannot force students to eat what we receive as 
surplus • Nutrition is good only if it is 
consumed. 

Increases flexibility. 

Increases quality control. 

Increased inventory control and reduced 
inventory. The Study shows an average reduction 
of 33 percent in inventory. One school 
superintendent in illinois said, "when we first 
started on cloc, i was very apprehensive. we were 
so used to having our shelves full of government 
commodities. now our shelves are still full, but 
with products we feel our students are more eager 
to accept. i feel the lunch program has benefited 

GREATLY." 

Increases fairness to local farmers, distributors, 
and brokers * distributors and brokers plan their 
purchases based on quantity estimates of school 
districts. When USDA suddenly purchases pears or 

POTATOES, THE DISTRIBUTORS MAY NOT BE GIVEN ANY 
WARNING. FOR EXAMPLE, ONE OF OUR LOCAL 
DISTRIBUTORS PURCHASED SEVERAL CARLOADS OF PEARS 
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TWO YEARS AGO TO MEET THE REQUIREMENTS OF THE 
SCHOOL DISTRICTS BECAUSE HE HEARD THERE WAS A 
SHORTAGE. USDA PURCHASED PEARS AT THAT TIME. h 
LEFT HIM WITH A WAREHOUSE FULL OF PEARS. 

12. Reduces storage/delivery costs. Jean HcCall, 
School Food Supervisor, U'jdon County (TM) School 
District, serving 3,700 a day, says, "(C10C) saves 

ON TRANSPORTATION AND STORAGE • THIS PROGRAM WORKS 
WELL IN BOTH LARGE AND SMALL SYSTEMS. WE KNOW IN 
ADVANCE WHAT FOODS ARE AVAILABLE. SlNCE WE BUY 
FOODS ONLY IN ACCEPTABLE FORMS, TH2RE IS LESS 
PLAT£ WASTE. We CAN OPERATE MORE EFFICIENTLY. It 

also gives us an opportunity to buy locally." 

13. Reduces Hassle. The arrival of several truckloads 

OF USDA COMMODITIES AT THE SAME TIrtE PRESENTS 
PROBLEMS ; NOT RECEIVING WHOLE TURKEYS UNTIL 

Thanksgiving is over means a last minute problem; 
and a recall of usda ground beef, when that is the 

ONLY BEEF YOU HAVE, ARE WHAT I MEAN BY A HASSLE* 

The leader of our Association of Schools for an 
Alternative to Commodities, Connie Hevly, Food Service 
Supervisor, Shoreline School (WA) Public Schools, serving 

3,200 A DAY, SAID, '(CLOCI NOT ONLY SAVt. IN THE AREAS OF 
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Statement of Schools for Alt. Comm. 

March 2, 1989 
Page 9 

FOOD COSTS, TRANSPORTATION, AND STORAGE AND LABOR COSTS, BUT 
WILL ALSO SUPPORT THE FARM PRICES... It ENABLES US TO BUY 
FOOD IN THE FORM KIDS LIKE; WE ARE PAYING LESS THAN USDA IN 
MANY CASES; IT CUTS DOWN ON WASTE; WE CAN BUY ITEMS EARLIER 
THAN THEY WOULD BE RECEIVED VIA THE PRESENT SYSTEM .* FOR 

example , Shoreline Schools serves fresh salmon when salmon 
is a CLOC • 

ENCOURAGE DOHFSTICALIY GROWM FOfW 
Not only do we need to encourage people to drive cars 
made in the united states, we need to encourage them to eat 

FOOD GROWN AND PROCESSED IN THE UNITED STATES - YOUR EARLIER 
LEGISLATION DOES ENCOURAGE THAT. HOWEVER, TODAY, OUR 
MARKETS ARE FLOODED WITH IMPORTED FOODS- UNDER THE CLOC 

Program, we have to use the money to purchase foods grown 

DOMESTICALLY* 

A SIDE BENEFIT OF REQUIRING US TO SPECIFY AND PURCHASE 
DOMESTIC FOODS HAS BEEN THAT WE NOT ONLY BUY DOMESTIC WITH 
CLOC MONIES, BUT WE BUY MANY OTHER DOMESTIC FOODS- TODAY, 
YOU HAVE TO SPECIFY DOMESTIC OR ITEMS LIKE FRUITS WILL COME 

from Spain or Africa. Our distribu.oRs are buying many 

PRODUCTS ABROAD. RECENTLY, WHEN A TUNA CLOC WAS RECEIVED, 
WE FOUND IT DIFFICULT TO FIND TUNA PACKED DOMESTICALLY- A 
DISTRIBUTOR WHO BUYS DOMESTICALLY PACKED FRUITS, TOMATO 
PRODUCTS, TUNA, ETC- FOR A SCHOOL DISTRICT, IS PROBABLY 
GOING TO USE THE SAME PRODUCTS FOR THE OTHER CUSTOMERS—GOOD 
INVENTORY PRACTICE- 

o 
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Statement of Schools for Alt. Comm. 

March 2, 1989 
Page 10 

The value of a CLOC Program can be greater for more 
American farmers than any commodity program where USDA 
purchases the food. 

Our concerns, yours and mine, have got to be for the 
QQQP QF the program . The study has proven, without a doubt, 

THAT THE PRESENT COMMODITY SYSTEM IS NOT THE ONLY 
ALTERNATIVE, REGARDLESS OF THE SIZE OPERATION AND WHERE IT 

is located. 

In closing, the Association of Schools for an 
Alternative for Commodities is asking you to please allow 

ALL SITES PRESENTLY RECEIVING AN ALTERNATIVE TO THE 

Commodity Program to continue on a permanent basis. 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Pannell. 
With that, we turn to Robert Greenstein. 

Mr. Greenstein. Thank you. I am Robert Greenstein, Director of 
the Center, which is a nonprofit research and analysis organization 
here in Washington. 

My testimony today will focus exclusively on the WIC Program, 
but before starting, I do want to note our gratitude that the cuts in 
the Child Nutrition Program are entirely out of the Bush budget. 

We notice that no part, no line, in the Child Nutrition account is 
under that freeze. All of it is out. We want to commend the com- 
mittee for its leadership on this on a bipartisan basis and particu- 
larly Mr. Goodling for his work over the last couple of months in 
ensuring that this occurred. 

As you know, there is an extensive body cf medical research that 
demonstrates that WIC is one of the nation's most effective social 
programs. Research finds that WIC has reduced the incidence of 
late fetal deaths, low birth weight and premature births. It reduces 
anemia. 

It increases the head size of infants born to mothers receiving 
WIC during pregnancy, which generally means improved brain 
size. It leads to increased use of prenatal care and improved diets. 
Evidence also suggests its length to improvement of cognitive skills 
in children. Research has also found that it helps avert medical 
costs. 

Despite these striking achievements, only about half of the low- 
incom'* women, infants, and children eligible for WIC are now 
reached by the program. The other half are left out. 

Current state initiatives to reduce infant formula costs and serve 
more participants are very important, but they can add only about 
three to four hundred thousand additional people, which is only 
about one of ten of those who are currently eligible, .but unserved. 

Mr. Chairman, I think it is striking that over the last year and a 
haif, four very distinguished blue ribbon panels of corporate lead- 
ers, health experts and former Presidents of the United States 
from both parties have singled out WIC as one of the nation's top 
priorities and called for major expansion of the program. 

The Committee for Economic Development, a group of more than 
two hundred leading corporate executives and university presi- 
dents, has rated expansion of WIC as one of our top priorities. 

The National Commission to Prevent Infant Mortality, chaired 
by former Senator Chiles, has noted that the United States has a 
higher infant mortality rate than any other western industrialized 
country and called for increased funding of WIC, stating, "WIC has 
been enormously successful and has been shown to increase the 
likelihood of p. lieaithy birth"; that "there is strong bipartisan sup- 
port for WIC but the program has never been funded adequately." 

In November, former Presidents Ford and Carter presented their 
American Agenda report. They assembled leading panels of ex- 
perts. They called for very austere deficit reduction measures to 
strengthen the economy. 

At the same time, they said there were a small number of pro- 
grams that wt have to invest more in to strengthen the economy, 
just as we have to reduce the deficit to strengthen the economy; 
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that these programs represent one of the very best investments 
this country can make. 

They included WIC along with a few other programs under this 
committee such as Head Start and Chapter One in that list of pro- 
grams, and said that we should set a national goal of reaching all 
of the eligible children in these programs and expanding funding 
for them each year until that goal is reached. 

In an accompanying section of the xeport, Carla Hills and Ed 
Muskie called for expanding WIC and several of these other key 
preventive programs and said that that expansion should be the 
United States' top domestic priority. 

Finally, also in November, the Council on Competitiveness also 
singled out WIC as one of three effective children's programs that 
ought to be expanded. 

The WIC Program has enjoyed bipartisan support in Congress 
and appropriations for it have increased, but in recent years, the 
rate of increase has slowed. I note that in each of the past three 
fiscal years, the budget resolution assumed a funding level for WIC 
of a hundred to a hundred and fifty million over current services. 
That would have been modest. 

It would have added two to three hundred thoi^and people a 
year, which would have been five to seven percent of those eligible, 
but unserved. Yet, while funding for WIC did increase, it increased 
by much less than the amounts assumed in the budget resolution. 

Last year, the budget assumed a $150 million increase over cur- 
rent services, but the final appropriations level was 55 million over 
current services. In the last four fiscal years combined, WIC fund- 
ing levels fell a cumulative total of $250 million below the levels in 
the final Congressional budget resolution. 

Federal funding practices for WIC have also had an adverse 
impact on state operations. Due to the annual appropriations fights 
and continuing resolutions, funding levels for WIC have generally 
not been known until December. States do not receive their alloca- 
tions until January. 

What that has often led to is that many states have to freeze 
their programs and sometimes reduce their caseloads, taking 
women and children off the program, for the first thi^e to four 
months of the fiscal year. Then they get their funding level and re- 
verse gears and add people to the program. 

Then they get to October 1st and there is a CR and they have to 
reverse gears again and freeze or reduce the program. It is common 
for states to make changes several times a year concerning the cat- 
egories of pregnant women, infants and children who can be al- 
lowed to enter and remain on the program and which must be put 
on waiting lists instead. 

States currently have no ability to plan for and institute long- 
range growth plans to reach more of those who are unserved. I 
note that WIC is rather unique in that regard. Nearly all programs 
as large as WIC that provide means-tested benefits to low-income 
programs on a monthly basis are entitlements. 

Nearly all programs of equivalent size that are funded on a dis- 
cretionary basis provide grants or services, not monthly benefits to 
low income children. 
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Looking at all of this, we would like to suggest a proposed 
remedy that reflects the goals outlined by Senator Chiles in his tes- 
timony last month, when he called for expanding WIC on a timeta- 
ble and making changes in WIC funding procedures, to assure that 
that occurs. 

The remedy we would like to suggest for consideration is the 
same funding approach used in last year's Hunger Prevention Act 
to purchase commodity foods for poor families and also in the Wel- 
fare Reform Law to support work and training programs for wel- 
fare recipients. 

It entails specifying a Federal funding amount for WIC for each 
year covered by the reauthorization and then— and this is the sig- 
nificant change— classifying these amounts as mandatory, rather 
than discretionary, spending. 

For example, the Welfare Reform Law provides $800 million in 
1990 for state employment and training programs, an amount 
which rises in increments until it hits $1.3 billion in 1995. Those 
amounts are mandatory spending and they cannot be shifted to 
other programs. 

The same approach could be followed for WIC. The budget reso- 
lution could simply assume the same level of modest annual fund- 
ing increases as in the past three budgets, but reclassify WIC funds 
as mandatory spending. 

That, in turn, would enable the Education and Labor Committee 
to revise the authorizing statutes so that the funding levels were 
made mandatory and that, in turn, would ensure steady planned 
growth on a timetable in WIC towards the goals espoused by the 
Committee on Economic Development, the Infant Mortality Com- 
mission, American Agenda, the Council on Competitiveness and 
Senator Chile's last month. 

The alternative is to continue the current system under which 
WIC expansion could be halted or even reversed in the next few 
years as a result of intensifying pressures to reduce overall discre- 
tionary appropriations. 

I want to emphasize at this point that the remedy I am suggest- 
ing would not— I want to underscore not— convert WIC into a 
standard entitlement program. That is not what I am suggesting. 
Under a standard entitlement, all families or individuals who meet 
the eligibility criteria are legally entitled to benefits and program 
costs are open ended. 

Undfc. the approach recommended here, those who meet the eli- 
gibility criteria are no more automatically entitled to benefits than 
they are today. Funding would not be open-ended. States would re- 
ceive a fixed amount of funds, as they do now. They would serve 
only as many eligible people as the funds allow. 

The difference between the proposed funding mechanism and the 
current funding structure is that under the proposed approach, 
states would be assured a fixed amount of funds each year and 
each state would receive its share under the USDA allocation for- 
mulas of the mandatory amount established by Congress for a 
given year. 

We envision here the Budget Committees, if they could provide 
the same level of funding increases as they have done in recent 
years, classify that as mandatory spending, the Education and 
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Labor Committee could act accordingly, and we could plan for a 
multi-year gradual expansion to reach all of the eligibles. 

I would finally add that there is a precedent for treating WIC dif- 
ferently than other discretionary programs, and it is the Gramm- 
Rudman-Hollings law. Under the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law, a 
small group of programs are exempt from the across-the-board 
spending cuts. 

All of those are entitlement programs except one. There is only 
one discretionary program in the entire Federal program that is in 
the exempt list and that is the WIC Program. Congress has already 
shown in that fashion that it regards WIC as being somewhat dif- 
ferent than other discretionaries. 

WIC at present is the only program that is exempt from across- 
the-board cuts under Gramm-Rudman, but subject to across-the- 
board cuts when they are made by Congress in regular appropria- 
tions bills. 

I hope the committee will seriously consider this idea. It is being 
examined by a number of individuals and organizations closely con- 
nected to the program. It is endorsed, I believe, in the petition 
signed by 93 groups that Mr. Cooney mentioned and in the past 
week, it has also been endorsed by the National Association of WIC 
Directors, whom you heard from last month. 

Mr. Chairman, I have some other comments on WIC in my pre- 
pared testimony, which I will submit for the record. 

[The prepared statement of Robert Greenstein follows:] 
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TKSTIMONY OF ROBERT GREENSTEIN 
DIRECTOR, CENTER ON BUDGET AND POLICY PRIORITIES 
before the 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY. SECONDARY, 
AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 
of the 

HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
March 2, 1989 

I appreciate the invitation to appear before the Subcommittee today. I am 
Robert Grecnstcin, director of the Center on Budget and Policy Priorities The Center 
is a non-profit research and analysis organization located in Washington. DC. A major 
part of its work is devoted to studying public policies affecting low income Americans. 

The Center engages in a substantial among of work on domestic food assistance 
programs with particular emphasis on the Special Supplcmcnt.il I ood Program for 
Women, Infants, and Children. WIC has long been a particular interest of ours. Stefan 
Harvey, the director of the Center's WIC Project, has devoted most of her career lor the 
past 15 years to issues relating to WIC. I had the privilege of serving in 1979 and 1980 
as Administrator of USDA's Food and Nutrition Service, which administers WIC and 
the child nutrition programs. 

My testimony here today is focused exclusive!) on WIC Before I begin, however. 
I would like to note our concern about the inclusion in the Januarv 9 budget of the 
proposal to eliminate all federal support for paid school meals. If enacted, this would 
pose a significant risk that man) schools would drop out of the school tood programs 
We are grateful that President Bush has withdrawn this proposal 

WlC's Track Record 

As members of this Subcommittee know, an extensive body ot medual reseaich 
has demonstrated that the Special Supplemental I ood Program for Women, Inlants. and 
Children (WIC) is one of the nation s most effective social programs \VK has been 
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found to reduce the incidence of late fetal deaths, to reduce the incidence <>l low 
huthwcight and premature births, to rcdiue anemia, to inuc.ise the head uuuiiilcieike 
o! infants born to mothers who rccciNcd W1C benefits dunng pic ( ,ma!k\. to ineieise use 
of prenatal care, and to improve diets The research c\ide«ue also suggests that WIC 
may be linked to improvement of cognitive skills m children 

WIC also helps avert medical costs A study conducted at the harvard School ol 
Public Health found that each dollar spent in the prenatal component of WIC averted 
three dollars in hospital costs for newborns (These included both costs borne by 
government and costs borne by private insurance or absorbed by hospitals.) A 
subsequent study by the Missouri Department of Public Health found that each dollar 
spent in the prenatal component of WIC saved 49 cents in Medicaid costs just in the 
first 45 days after the child's birth (More information on the medical research on WIC 
is found in an attachment at the end of this testimony.) 

Despite these striking achievements, however, participation in the WIC program 
remains limited. Only about half of the low income pregnant women, infants, and 
children who arc at nutritional risk and arc eligible for WIC are now reached bv the 
program. The other half are left out. 

Current state initiatives to reduce infant formula costs and stretch WIC dollars to 
serve more participants are extremely important and should be strongly encouraged. 
But these efforts can add only about 300,000 - 400,000 more people to the program -- or 
about one of every ten who arc currently eligible but unserved 

The Recommendations of Business leaders and Blue-Ribbon Panels 

In the last year and a half, four distinguished panels of business and education 
leaders, former presidents of the United States, and health experts have made 
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recommendations concerning the WIC program In even uis«. , the icu>iiiiitciulalioiis 
have been for major expansion. 

1. The Committee for Economic Developmen t 

In its noted report Children in Need investment Stmtegws for the i:dut a tumidly 
Disadvantaged, the Committee for Lconomic Development -- a group ol more than 200 
corporate executives and university presidents -- called for increased investment in a 
limited number of cost-effective programs. One of the key programs the CUD 
recommended enlarging was WIC The CCD noted that WIC produces a "reduction in 
infant mortality and births of low birthwcight infants," and that low birth weight leads to 
health problems and learning disabilities Hie report observed that WIC reaches onl> a 
fraction of those eligible for it. 

2. National Commission to Prevent Infant Mortality . 

In August 1988, the National Commission to Prevent Infant Mortality, a blue- 
ribbon panel chartered by Congress and chaired by former Senator Lawton Chiles, 
issued a report that calls for a number of changes m government policy to reduce the 
high U.S. infant mortality rate. (The U.S now has a higher infant mortality rate than 
any other western industrialized country.) One of the Commission's principal 
recommendations is for increased funding for WIC. Hie Commission stated. "WIC is 
widely regarded as one of the nation's most successful and tost-clfectivc nutritional 
intervention programs Any effort to reduce infant mortality and low birthwcight will 
need to include a strong nutritional component, such as WIC." 'Hie report also declared 
that "WIClias been enormously successful and has been shown to increase the 
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likelihood of a healthy birth" and that "thrrc is strong bipartisan suppoit lor \\\C but 
the program has never been funded adequately 
3 American Ag e nil a 

In November 1988, former Presidents Gerald R l ord and Jimmy Carter 
presented their American Agenda report to the President-elect and the nation. In 
preparing this report, Presidents ford and Carter assembled panels of leading experts in 
a number of fields 

While calling for rather austere deficit reduction measures, the two Picsidcnts 

also called for increased investment in a select group of highly effective programs for 

poor children. They wrote: 

"There is no c^.sy answer to the problem of ingrained poverty. But early 
intervention is the best opportunity to break the cycle of povcrt). There is solid 
evidence that Federal programs such as Head Start, prenatal care, immunization, 
the Women's Infant and Children feeding program and compensatory education 
do work, and offer one of the best investments the eountrycan make in its own 
people." 

The two Picsidcnts stated that despite the budget deficit, these programs must be 
expanded to serve all children eligible for them: 

"Spending public funds for these young Americans is not wasteful, it is wasteful 
not to invest in the medical attention, the education, and the job training that will 
provide poor children a share in the American opportunity. 

"We understand the budget constraints on any expansion of federal spending 
programs; but wc believe that it would be imprudent to delay any longer on 
taking Federal action to begin the long process of assisting these' children of 
poverty. 



1 In debate on the Senate floor in July 1988, Commission chairman Lmton Chiles 
observed "Everyday that wc allow pregnant women or youn» children to uo without 
adequate nutrition, this country pays a tragically high price, not onl\ in added health 
costs, but lost lives It has been demonstrated to mc over and o\er a^ain that the WIC 
piogram is one of the most effective of all Federal programs in reducing infant low birth 
weight, premature births and anemia Unfortunately, Mr President, this prouram is not 
reaching everyone that is eligible in the population we outfit to k talkui^about - 
funding 100 percent of this program " (Congrcssnmat Retard, luh 2 { ). PASS. SlU37<>-7 ) 
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■ We recommend that you set .1 goal of full federal funding for Head Start, 
WIC, Compensatory education, prenatal care, immunization and preventive 
he ilthy care programs for all eligible, disadvantaged children within eight 
years, and 

■ Move toward that goal by recommending in >our fiscal 1990 budget 
annual increases otS2 billion until the goal is reached " 

Similarly, in the section of the American Agenda report on domestic policy, Carla 
Hills and Edmund Muskic (the authors of this section of the report) called for 
expanding "programs of proven effectiveness 1 * including WIC and several other 
preventive programs for low income children. Hills and Muskic declared that 
"Expanding them [these programs) is our top domestic priority." 
4. Council on Competitiveness . 

In late November 1988, the Council on Competitiveness, a group of corporate 

executives and education and labor leaders, presented its recommendations in 

Reclaiming the American Dream. Fiscal Policies for a Competitive Nation. Like the 

American Agenda report, this document recommended an array of stiff deficit reduction 

measures, but also called for expansion for a small number of programs including WIC, 

Head Start, and compensatory education. The Council wrote: 

"The early years of a child's life play a large role in determining subsequent 
educational achievement. Children who lack proper nutrition, health care and 
parental involvement generally perform more poorly than other children in 
elementary and secondary school ... 

"Early childhood intervention is essential to help promote child development. 
One effective federal intervention is the Women, Infants, and Children program. 
Evaluation of the WIC program reveals that it reduces fetal deaths by one-third, 
reduces premature births among high-risk mothers by 15 to 25 percent; and shows 
increased brain growth and evidence of cognitive development among pre- 
schoolers who arc WIC participants. WIC currently serves, less than half the 
eligible population ...The program should be expanded to serve more eligible 
children." 
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The legislative Track Record of the Past Few Years 

WIC enjoys strong bipartisan support in Congress In 1987. lot example, a 
bipartisan group of more than 200 members ol the House of Representatives signed a 
letter calling for funding increases, while in 1988, more than ol) Senators signed similar 
letters And appropnat.ons for the WIC program have been increasing. > el alter more 
sizable increases during the recession, the increases have slowed in the past few years 

In each of the past tlircc fiscal years, the Congressional Budget Resolution 
assumed a funding level for WIC of about S100 million to $150 million over the eurrent 
services level. These funding increases would have been modest they would have 
allowed the program to reach 200,000 to 300.000 additional partieipants each year, or 
about five to seven percent of the unserved cligibles. 

Vet while funding for WIC did increase each year, it increased by less than the 
amounts assumed in the Congressional budget resolution Final funding levels fell below 
the budget assumptions. 

For example, in FY 1989, the budget resolution assumed a S150 million increase 
over the current services level for WIC. The final appropriation was S55 million over 
current services In the last four years (FY 1986 -- FY 1989), WIC funding levels fell a 
cumulative total of about $250 million below the budget resolution assumptions 

Federal Funding Practices Adversely Affect State WIC Operations 

Federal funding practices for WIC have also adversely affected state WIC 
operations. Because of annual appropriations fights between Congress and the White 
House, the WIC appropriations level for a given fiscal \ear is often not known until 
December of that year States typically are not notified ut their alloeations foi the fiseal 
year until January, the fourth month of the fiscal year 

<> 
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Tins causes problems for WIC operations ami hinders the program's ability to 
achieve planned, ordcrl) growth to reach more of those who ire eligible, for the tirst 
third of the fiscal year, many states have to freeze then caseloads Then once the 
allocations arc issued, states can begin to expand their programs. However, the states 
arc caught in a dilemma If they do not achieve 12 months worth of expansion in the 
eight months remaining in the fiscal year, they may return funds unspent to the federal 
government. If they do achieve 12 months worth of expansion in eight months and 
spend their full allocation, they run the risk of achieving a year-end participation level 
that exceeds what the funding level for the following fiscal year may support. At a 
minimum, they can expect to "jam the brakes hard" on October 1 of the following year, 
imposing another caseload freeze while waiting for the next year's funding level to be 
determined. 

It thus is common for states to make changes several times a year concerning 
which categories of eligible women, infants, and children can be allowed to enter and 
rcmam on the program, and which must be placed on wailing lists States have little or 
no ability to plan for and institute long-range growth plans to reach more of those who 
arc unserved, because they generally have no knowledge of their funding levels for more 
than about c»ght months in advance. 

It should be noted that WIC is rather unique in this regard Nearly all programs 
as large as WIC that provide means-tested benefits to low income children on a monthly 
basis arc entitlement programs. (Subsidized housing is the sole exception.) Nearly all 
other low income programs of equivalent s»ze that are funded on a discretionary b.^sis 
provide grants or services, rather than monthly benefits to those meeting certain 
eligibility criteria. 
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In sum, there appear to the few, if any, other low income ihililK<n\ programs that 
are as directly affected by the uncertainties of the appropnations cycle as is \VK 
A Proposed Remedy 

We would hkc to suggest a proposed remcd) that could I irgcly address i' ese 
problems. The remedy reflets the goals outlined In Senator Chiles in his testimony 
before the Subcommittee last month vJicre he called for expanding WIC "on a set 
thactnblc" and for making changes that may be needed in WIC funding proeeduics to 
assure that this occurs. 

The remedy is to use the same funding approach as was contained in the Hunger 
Prevention Act of 1988 for the purchase of commodity foods for poor families and also 
in the new welfare rcfor- law to support work and training programs for welfare 
roHn cuts. This entails specifying a federal funding amount for WIC for cadi of the 
years covered by the reauthorization and then classifying these amounts as mandatory 
rather than discretionary spending. 

For example, the welfare reform law provides $800 million in FY 1990 for state 
welfare employment and training programs, a level which rise* in increment until it 
reaches $1.3 billion in FY 1995. These amounts arc mandator) spending. They cannot 
be reduced to shift funds to other programs The funds are not affected if there is an 
across-thc-boaM reduction in the Labor-MIIS appropriations bill. 

The same approach could be followed with WIC. Hie Congressional budget 
resolution could assume the same level o' modest annual funding increases as in the 
past three Congressional budgets ($100 to $150 million a year over current scrv.ccs 
levels) but could reclassify WIC funds as mandatory spending. Since the WIC program 
is up for reauthorization this year, this would enable the Education and Ubor 
Committee to revise the authormng statute so that the WIC funding levels *cre made 
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mandatory. Am! this, in turn, would ensure stead), planned growth in WIC towards the 
goals espoused by the Committee foi Lumouue Development, the National Commission 
to Prevent Infant Mortality, Ameriean Agenda, and the Couru.il on Competiti\eiiess 

The alternative is to continue the system eurrently in use, under which progress 
toward the goal of reaching all the cligibles under WIC is likely to he considerably 
slower. 

Moreover, it is possible that under the current system, WIC expansion could be 
halted or reversed in the next few years as a result of intense pressure to reduce overall 
discretionary appropriations levels I would note that the WIC program is included 
under the Administration's new budget in the category of programs that would be 
subject to an overall outlay freeze, and from which $9 6 billion in FY 1 9S 1 outlay 
savings (below the OMB current services baseline) ,vouid have to be extracted. 'I his 
indicates the uncertain terrain the program now occupies. 

Th e Proposed Remedy Docs Not RstabUsh an Open -Ended Entitlement 
I would like to emphasize that using this approach would not convert WIC into a 
standard entitlement program. Under a standard entitlement, all families or individuals 
meeting specified eligibility criteria arc entitled to benefits. As a result, program costs 
arc essentially open-ended. Under the approach recommended here, those women, 
infants, and children who meet the eligibility criteria would not be automatically entitled 
to benefits, and funding would not be open ended Instead, states would receive a fixed 
amount of WIC funds each year (just as they do now) and would serve only as many 
eligible people as their fundi will allow The difference between the proposed funding 
mechanism and the current WIC funding structure is th.it under the proposed approach, 
states would be assured a fixed amount of funds each year Hie fixed amount would be 
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each state's share, under the USDA allocation formulas, of the mandatoiy loniling kvd 
established by Congress for a given fiscal year /V. noted, this is the approach reflected 
in the welfare reform law and the commodity purchase provisions of the Hunger 
Prevention Act of 1988. 

The Deficit Should Not Be Affecte d 
Tins approach should not increase the deficit. It envisions the Budget 
Committees providing the same level of WIC funding increases us they have done in 
recent years, but classifying these funding amounts as mandatory rather than 
discretionary spending. 

It is recommended that the mandatory funding levels provided include a SI 00 to 
$150 million increase over current services levels for F Y 1990, and additional increments 
of S150 million plus inflation in each of the subsequent yens covered by the 
reauthorization. Thus, in each year, the increase would be in the same range as the 
increases assumed for„WlC m the past several Congressional budget resolutions 

A Jrcccdcnf T h e Gramm-Rudman-nollinos Livv 
A precedent for treating WIC differently than most other discretionary programs 
js found in the Gramm-Rudman-Hollings law Under the GRH law, a small group of 
benefit programs is exempt from the across-the-board spending reductions that arc 
triggered when deficit targets arc missed All of these exempted programs arc 
entitlement programs, except for WIC. 

In framing the GRH law, Congress recognized that by virtue of its provision of 
benefits to poor children on a monthly basis, WIC was actually more like other means- 
tested entitlements than like other low mcomc discretionary programs This recognition 
now needs to be extended by making WIC a mandatory spending program. 
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At present, WIC is the only program in the federal government that is exempt 
trom across-the-board cuts under the Granim-Rudman-lIollings law hut subject to cuts 
when across-the-board reductions are made by Congress in appropriations bills 

I hope the Subcommittee will seriously consider this proposal It is now being 
examined by a number of individuals and organizations closely connected to the WIC 
program and is meeting with an enthusiastic response. It has been endorsed, for 
example, by the National Association of WIC Directors, which appeared before you last 
month. 

OTHER WIC ISSUES 
There arc scvcial other WIC issues I should also like to cover. I will be brief in 
my comments on each of these areas 

1< Improving the Coordination of WIC with Other Programs 

At the Subcommittee' Scaring on WIC last month, one of the members of the 
Subcommittee asked whether women, infants, and children receiving Medicaid, ATDQ 
or food stamps should be considered to meet the WIC program s income limits As you 
may recall, the response in the hearing room was a burst of applause. 

This is an excellent idea and I strongly urge the Subcommittee to puraic it It 
can help reduce paperwork and red tape and improve WIC services, 

WIC has two eligibility criteria - an income test and a nutritional risk test. Io 
be eligible, an applicant must satisfy both 

Yet those on Medicaid. AFDG or food stamps have already been through an 
extensive, time-consuming, and often costly income examination and verification process 
Since the income limits in these programs arc more restrictive th.ui those in WIC, those 
receiving benefits in these programs will generally meet the WIC income limits, anyway 
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It docs not make sound administrative sense to icquire pregnant women or 
mothers of young children to go through this income eligibility process all over again at 
WIC offices. Nor docs it make sense for local WIC clinics to use scaree administrative 
dollars repeating this process. Writing a provision into the law .stating that enrollment in 
Medicaid, food stamps, or AWC satisfies the WIC income test would make an 
important administrative improvement in the program 

I would note that this would not make Medicaid, food stamp, and AVDC 
recipients automatically eligible for WIC. "Ilicy would still have to pass the WIC 
nutritional risk test. In addition, their ability to be enrolled in WIC would depend on 
the availability of WIC funds. 2 

Other Measures to Improve Coordination 

Other improvements can also be made to improv; coordination. We arc 
especially concerned that coordination be improved between WIC and Medicaid, both ot 
which arc important health programs Census data show that only one of every three 
children below the age of four who is enrolled in Medicaid also receives WIC 
Similarly, many of those who participate in WIC arc not enrolled m Medicaid, although 
they may be eligible Conflicting program rules can hinder efforts to improve 
coordination. 

in its testimony last month, the National Association of WIC Directors (NAWD) 
recommended, as a step toward better coordination, that WIC adopt the Medicaid rule 



2 I would also note that Medicaid legislation recently introduced bv Reps Micke\ 
Lcland, Henry Waxman, and Henry Hyde (H.K. 800) would direct Medicaid offices to 
inform pregnant women, infants, and children applying for Medicaid about the WIC 
program and to refer them to WIC where appropriate. In 1987, the Education and 
Labor Committee adopted legislation requiring WIC offices to eoorHm.uc with Medicaid 
- but no similar provision exists in Medicaid legislation requiring Medicaid ofliccs to 
coordinate with WIC The Lcland-Waxmau-Hydc proposal would fill this »ap. The - 
proposal would place no new requirements on the WIC program 
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of counting a pregnant woman as a family of two. As NAWD president Lorcn Hell 
explained, WIC directors have situations where a pregnant woman who is eligible for 
prenatal care through Medicaid may not he eligible for WIC We endorse the NAWD 
recommendation and would urge the Subcommittee to «>ct favorably on it. 
2. WIC Administrative Funding 

There is a broad consensus that the statutory provisions dealing with WIC 
administrative funding need to be reformed The NAWD has testified to this effect 1 
expect USDA also to call for changes in this area 

The current statutory provisions arc cumbersome and complex. In addition, the 
provisions enacted in 1987 to encourage states to institute infant formula cost 
containment provisions arc (and were always intended to be) short term provisions only. 
If modifications arc not made in the law this year, then state administrative grants will 
decline sharply in coming years, when measured on a per participant basis This could 
jeopardize effective program operations. 

In the near future, a USDA study on this issue will be presented to the 
Committee (by law, it is due March 1, 1989) It should provide important information 
on this matter. 

While more work remains to be done to fashion the precise changes needed, I 
would like to note that the basic approach suggested by the National Association of 
WIC Directors appears to represent a sound course. The Association has recommended 
determining the average WIC administrative grant per person in a base year, adjusting 
this amount by inflation each year, and then multiplying it by the total number of 
participants that the fiscal year's funding level will support I he result would represent 
the total amount of WIC funds for the fiscal ^ear that USDA would use for grants to 
states for administration and nutrition services (such as nutrition education) 
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Adopting a rc com mend at ion along these lines would not affect overall VVIC 
program costs It would simplv alter the method foi determining how much of a fiscal 
year's' VVIC funds go for food costs and how much go for administrative and nutrition 
services. 

3. Breastfeeding 

The Subcommittee heard strong testimony last month urging that a greater 
emphasis be placed on breastfeeding education in VVIC and that a modest amount of 
WIC funds be earmarked for this purpo.se A greater emphasis on breastfeeding in VVIC 
is overdue. We urge favorable consideration of measures to increase breastfeeding 
among WIC participants. 

4, Cost Containment Measures 

One of the major developments in VVIC over the past two vcars has been the 
spread of infant formula cost containment systems. Most states now have such systems 
in place or are planning to implement them in the near future Nearly all stares will 
have them by the end of the fiscal year. 

The savings being achieved through cost containment contracts vary' considerably, 
from a savings of 67 ^cnts per can in a number of states to SI 45 per can in California, 
SI 35 per can in Indiana and Tennessee, and $1.30 per can in Alabama. We believe 
that USDA shouh encourage ..talcs to achieve the largest sa\ ings they can, so that a* 
many women, infants, and children as possible can be served within mailable funding 
levek. 

'I hat concludes our tcstimon> I would again like to thank the Chairman and the 
members of the Subcommittee for the opportunity to testify today and for their 
bipartisan leadership on these issues over the years 

1 J 
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thk kcskakcii findings on WIC 

A series of mcdk.il cv ilu.Mions h<\c found sinking remits that V*lL improves! he health of participating uomui, infants, 
and children Most significant ij. m extensive, multi ycai medical evaluation supported bv the LLS l>cpaitmtiit ol 
Agriculture and issued in 1780 Directed hy I)t David Rush, one of the nation s kadit,^ researchers in the laid, the 
evaluation found that 

• WIC contributed to a reduction of JO to 33 33 pace nt in the late fetal death iatr 

• WIC significantly increased the head uie of infants whose molhus received V\U foods dui my pagnam) llc.ul 
size normally reflects hrain growth 

• Women who participated in WIC had lor>e.er pregnancies leading to fewer premature births There was a 23 
percent decrease in prematurity among whur women with less than a high school education and a 15 percent 
decrease among black women with less Ins.. a high school education Premature births arc one of the leading 
causes of death among infants. 

• WIC participation resulted in a significant increase in the number of women seeking prcmtal care early in 
pregnancy and a significant drop in the proportion of women with too few prenatal visits to a health facility Early 
and adequate prenatal care is one of the major factors affecting the health of newborn infants. 

• WIC part icipation also appears (o lead (o better cognitive performance Tour and five year old., whose mothers 
participated in WIC during pregnancy had better vocabulary test sco'es. Children who participated in WIC after 
their first birthdays had better digit memory test scores. 

• Women enrolled in WIC consumed more of such key nutrients as iron, protein, calcium, and vitamin C 

• WIC also improved the diets of infants by increasing the average intake of iron and vitamin C and significantly 
diminishing the frequency of low consumption of iron and vitamins A and C WIC improved the diets of older 
preschool children by increasing average consumption of iron, vitamin C thiamine, and niacin and by significantly 
decreasing the frequency of low intake of vitamins A and B and riboflavin 

• The greatest dietary benefits were amou*, those people at highest risk minority women, women with less education 
and children who are very poor, short, black, or m female-headed families. 

■ Children participating in WIC were better immunized and more likely to have a regular source of medical care 

Other studies have also demonstrated that WIC nukes a significant contribution to the health of pregnant women 
and young childrca 

• The General Accounting Office (GAO) reviewed all medical research on WIC published up to 1985 and found that 
the incidence of low birthweight infants born to low income women who have been participating in WIC appears to 
be reduced by 16 to 20 percent. 

• WIC has a major impact on reducing anemia among children The Journal of the American Medical Association 
(September 25. 1937) reported findings from the Center for Disease Control's Pediatric Nutrition Surveillance data 
that showed a two-thirds reduction in childhood anemia over a ten-year period The study indicated that WIC 
contributed markedly to the decline. The study found that low income children not enrolled in WIC have a 
significantly higher prevalence of anemia than those who arc enrolled 

■ According to a University of California School of Public Health study, women who participated in WIC foi an 
extended time during the postpartum period had higher mean hemoglobin levels and a lower nsk of maternal 
obesity at the onset of the next pregnancy Their infants had higher mean birthwcights and were at a lower risk of 
having a low birthweight than were the infants of women who did not participate in the WlC program foi an 
extended time during the postpartum period 

• A Harvard School of Public Health study found that WIC reduced the inculcmc of low birthweight and that each $1 
spent on the prenatal component of WIC averted S3 in hospiraliz.it ion costs in the geographical aicas undo study 

• A Mis<oun Department of Health study found that WIC participation was asstxnted with leductions in low 
birthweight ralej. and that for every $1 spent on the prenatal component of W1L, ahout 49 cents m Medicaid costs 
were saved during the first 45 daVs after birth 
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Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Greenstein. 

I would like to start off the questioning by asking a question of 
Mrs. Pannel. When you were testifying, it reminded me of some- 
thing that happened when I was a young child. I attended Euclid 
Street School in East L.A., and it was during the Depression. 

We had nine children in our family. Most of those nine children 
were in elementary school at the same time. There was a program 
that was initiated, in order for us, because we were a very poor 
family, to receive lunch, I do not know who did it at the time or 
under what auspices, but my mother and other parents in the 
neighborhood actually worked in the cafeteria so that we were able 
to receive a free lunch there. 

Incidentally, some of the lunches I did not like; macaroni I 
couldn't stand. I have since come to like macaroni, but we had to 
eat everything that we had. I figured that was an asset to us in the 
longer term and invaluable for us at the time. 

That was a system where my mother was tantamount to a volun- 
teer. She was not a hired employee. She was not actually trained 
except by the personnel there for that job, and her natural in- 
stincts as a mother and a housewife and a good cook. 

You mentioned the commodities where you are required to buy 
commodities or receive commodities along with the ability to get 
vouchers to buy locally. Many of those commodities are in bulk 
that are hard for you to use, I think you indicated, or hard for you 
to convert to use. 

While you were testifying, I was thinking about the different or- 
ganizations that I belong to, such as Rotary Club which, when we 
wanted to build a community youth hut, and I was director of the 
project at that time, I went out and found lumber companies to 
donate a certain amount of lumber at reduced prices, so that we 
could have those materials that we needed to build that youth hut. 

For work that had to be done by a licensed contractor, we found 
people who were willing to donate their services at a very reduced 
rate or almost for nothing or for nothing. We made up for the lack 
of an ability to pay people by getting as much volunteer work as 
we could. 

I imagine somewhere, in some of these programs, there is some 
volunteer work already. I wonder if there couldn't be some kind of 
a network in each community of places where the people who are 
providing the service could go and get those support services pro- 
vided, such as grinding the raw meat into hamburger patties. 

I am sure there are meat processing places close to most of these 
schools in the districts or somebody with a big meat grinder who 
would volunteer his time to do it. Is there any attempt to do any of 
that? 

Ms. Pannell. It seems today that most people are needing to 
work for money. So many of our parents— mothers that we used to 
be able to depend on to do what you are talking about— are now 
needing an eight-hour job five days a week, because their salary is 
very much depended on to help pay that mortgage payment or 
whatever. 

There is a network of volunteers in our school district, for exam- 
ple; however, they are utilizing them in all the services of the 
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school. I will say that washing pots and pans is not one of the more 
popular of the volunteer jobs, so we do have to entice parents. 

For example, in our county, we provide five dollars an hour for 
volunteer service and it goes to the school to buy them a computer. 
It is to entice that person, who would rather work in the library, to 
work in the cafeteria. 

It saves us money because our starting salary is a great deal 
more than that and we do not have to pay that individual any 
fringe benefits, because the person is not getting the money; it is 
actually going to the school, so that's been one way. 

We also use student groups in our high schools, because it is a 
major problem to find enough labor in our school district, and I un- 
derstand that is true in a number of school districts. 

Mr. Martinez. I had another thought while you were responding 
to my question. I wonder, years back, our former President Reagan 
said that the public should not be concerned with the cuts that the 
Federal Government made, because volunteers would make up the 
difference. 

You said that volunteers do not necessarily make up the differ- 
ence, so that we still need the assistance. 

Let me ask a question of Linda Locke. At this time, I notice that 
you have given us testimony; I would note that your testimony will 
be entered into the record in its entirety, without any objection. 

[The prepared statement of Linda Locke follows:] 
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Mr. Chairman and Committee members, I am Linda Locke from 
Community Coordinated Child Care U-C) of Louisville and 
Jefferson County, Kentucky. I also am speaking for the National 
Child Care Food Sponsors Forum, which represents over 400 Child Care 
Food Program sponsoring organizations across the United States 
serving nearly one (1) million children each day in this vital child 
nutrition program. 

On behalf of the child care community, I express our deep 
appreciation to each of you and to all of the Committee members 
and staff as your work together to provide for the needs of our 
nation's children. I am pleased and honored to have this 
opportunity today to share with you how the Child Care Food 
Program (CCFP) affects the children we serve, particularly in 
family day care homes. 

The organization for which I work, Community Coordinated 
Child Care (4-C) is a private, non-profit United Way agency 
which develops anu coordinates services for young children and 
their families in our community. We also gather and disseminate 
information on Early Childhood and serve as an advocate for 
children anr* families. Besides our Nutrition Project, A-C also 
developed and currently operates: child care subsidy programs 
for our local JTPA/PIC, the City of Louisville and Jefferson 
County government; local and state-wide child caic raining 
programs; Special Education Early Inter' pr.l ion Services; the Car 
Safety Seat Rental Progiam; Child Care Resource and Referral 
Services in our community; and the 4-C Advocacy Program. 

Our Nutrition Project is an Umbrella Sponsor in the Child 
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Care Food Program (CCFP), and currently serves 55 centers and 60 
family day -are homes. The homes are located throughout the 
western, central, and northern parts of Kentucky. 4-C provides 
CCFP monitoring and training to programs serving over 7500 
children every month. 

There are several points that I would like to make about the 
Child Care Food Program and its relationship to family day care. 

1. The Child Care Pood Program is the only federal program 
which establishes nutrition standards for aeals served to pre- 
school children in family day care. 

Major studies substantiate the fact that children, 
regardless of where they live or the family income, enrolled in 
day care programs participating in the CCFP significantly benefit 
nutritionally. The 1983 Abt Study indicated quite clearly that 
the CCFP was providing nutritious meals to children in day care 
and was improving the quality of their diets (p. 3; 1983 Abt; 
Evaluation of the Child Care Food Program) . 

According to this study, a comparison between participating 
and non-participating programs revealed that participating 
programs: (1) served more meals and snacks; (2) provided snacks 
which were significantly better balanced (3) served 
significantly more of the naturally high quality nutrient-source 
foods; (4) served milk more often at meals and snacks; and (5) 
served concentrated sweets 33% less often than nonpart lcipat ing 
programs (pgs. 11-12),. 

Our program recently enrolled a family day care provider in 
the CCFP who was caring for seven children. Before enrolling, 
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all the families she served were expected to send lunches and 
snacks everyday when they dropped off their child. According to 
the provider, she was charging low fees because that was all her 
parents could afford to pay, and she would have lost money if she 
furnished the meals. Now, she is enrolled in the CCFP and is 
serving breakfast, lunch, and one snack which meet USDA nutrition 
standards to the children in her home. She has learned to read 
labels, determine how much uncooked meat will equal a cooked 
serving, and to identify and serve foods from each food group. 
All of the families and children she served h. ve significantly 
benefited from the CCFP. 

2. Family day care homes, including those participating iu 
the^CCFP, are a major component of our nation's day care delivery 

The August 1988 Abt Study of the Child Care Food Program 
describes family day care and documents how it differs from 
center-based care: 

"Family day care is an arrangement in which an individual 
cares for a small number of children in her noire. Family 
day care providers offer flexible hours of care and are 
often available on weekends and evenings. Family day care 
homes (FDCHs) provide a great deal of part-time care. 
Some homes provide overnight care for children of parents 
working night nursing or factory shifts. Most providers 
adjust their fees for parents uith low-incomes or large 
families. Only 10\ of family day care providers receive 
child care payments from soui^s other than parei.L fees." 
"Family day care provides child care to meet the v. rk 
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sche^les of the families they serve. The FDCHs in the 
CCFP are open an average of 11.5 hours each day. Almos 
20% are open more than 12 hours, and 4% are open 24 hours. 
While 82* operate 5 days a week, 17% are open 6 days, and 
10% are open 7 days. This contrasts sharply with the schedule 
in child care centers, which rarely provide care on nights or 
weekends" ( pgs . 88-90 ) . 

Family day care homes are a major provider of child care in the 
United States, caring for more than 50% of children that are in 

ut-of-hone care. Family day care homes also care for a large 
number of our nation's infants and toddlers, as well as school 
age children. 

According to the 1988 Abt Study "...unlike most centers, a 
substantial number of providers (participating in the CCFP) 
accept infants and toddlers. Three-quarters of FDCHs serve 
toddlers. . .More than one-thi I (39 percent) serve infants and 
over half (57 percent) serve school-age children" (p. 92). 

"Family day care provides 'work-related' day care so that 
families using FDCHs can become or remain employed. Ninety- 
percent of mothers of children in participating FDCHs are 
employed, while 69 percent of mothers of children in Head Start 
and 27 percent of the mothers of children xn ron-Head Start 
centers are unemployed " (p. 67). 

3. The Child Care Food Program is the only federal program 
which provides direct support and protection to children and 
families served by faaily day care providers. 

A major national issue that has recently emerged is the 
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protection of children when they are in child care programs while 
parents are working. The 1988 Abt Study points out that the 
majority of family day care is still "underground" and not 
meeting any standards of care. However, all children enrolled in 
CCFP homes benefit from the increased protection of the sponsor's 
in-home monitoring and the standards homes must meet to 
participate. 

While the CCFP mandates at least 3 monitoring visits per 
year, the 1988 Abt Study points out "on average, sponsors visit 
homes approximately eight times per year, with an average visit 
lasting 48 minutes. Typics ly, these visits combine the 
monitoring function with t fining and technical assistance to 
provider" (pg. 49). Only 12 states have standards which require 
more than once a year visits to family day care homes. The 
quality of care children receive is directly related to the 
training received that providers receive training on a regular, 
on-going basis. In 1986, 30 states had no training requirements 
for family day care providers. The 1988 Abt Study documents this 
about CCFP training: 

"Although nearly 90 percent of sponsors offer inservice 
training at separate training sessions, sponsors typically 
combine the monitoring function with training and technical 
assistance to their providers. Seventh-nine percent of FDCH 
sponsors provide inservice during regular home visits. 
Many sponsors indicated that while separate tiaining 
sessions are offered, providers are often unable to attend 
these sessions and as a result, most of the training and 
technical assistance received by many providers is obtained 
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during home visits" (pg. 162). 

The Child Care Food Program is the one program that reaches 
out and assists family day care providers in meeting 
regulations, and in providing continuous training, intervention, 
and monitoring throughout the time that the providers are 
enrolled. The CCFP, particularly in FDCHs, is a critical 
element in our efforts to protect and assure the continued 
health and safety of our nation's children. 

n i' J^ ily day care P rovi ders who participate in the Child 
Care Pood Progra. are tbe.selves fro. lower-inco.e households! 

The Abt Study gives an income profile of the typical family 
provider ^ho participates in the CCFP. 

"Nearly half (47.9%) of participating providers have (gross) 
household incomes of less than $20,000." (This is before their 
expenses of operating a family day care home are deducted.) 
"More than one-quarter ] 1V e in households with gross incomes 
between $9,000 and $20,000. Child care is the sole source of 
household income for approximately 40 percent of providers whose 
gross household income does not exceed $15,000" (pgs. 97,99). 

"Ninety percent of family day care providers are paid 
directly by parents for their services. Most providers adjust 
their fees for parents with low incomes or large families. 
Only one percent of providers charge parents more than $2.00 
per hour" (pgs. 89,92 ) . 

Exhibit 3.5 shows that 47.9% of providers receive hourly 
fees of $1.00 or less for a full-time preschool child, and 42.3% 
receive from $1 .01 to si. 50 per hour. A family day care 
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provider provides care for an average of 5.7 full-time children 

and operates 61.94 hours f ach week (pgs. 92,281). 

One of the family day care providers under our sponsorship 

illustrates this point. 

Emma T. is a widow whose only income is from sewing, parent 
fees, and the Child Care Food Program. Her gross income for 1988 
was $13,472 - $8,435 in parents fees, $3,365 from the Child Care 
Food Program, and $1,672 from sewing. 

She provides care for six children, three of whom are from 
single parent families. One mother in particular has a hard 
time paying for her child care, and last year, Emma only 
collected $1,000 from this parent. She continues to serve 
this parent, because, as she says, "I don't know what would 
happen to her or her child if I didn't help her." 

Emma's operating expenses for her day care in 1988 are 
listed below. She says she is lucky she had no major purchases 
or repairs this year. 



Food $3636,67 

Insurance 500.00 

Substitute Help 70.00 

Day Care Supplies 210.00 

License 25.00 

Training/Equipment 45.00 
Utilities (water gas, 775.90 
electric, phone) 

Total $5,262.27 

Income (CCFP, Sewing, Parent $13,472.00 
Fees) 

Less Business Expenses < 5,262.27> 

Net Income - 1988 8,209.73 



Emma is considering whether to continue her day care 
operation. She states "I keep asking myself why I don't just give 
this up, because I would earn more an an aide in a nursing home, 
and wouldn't have to work as long each day as I do now, and I'd 
probably get a few benefits. But I really love my kids, and 
their parents need me. I help them out when they have to work 
late, and they really appreciate what I do for them. I don't 
think some of them could make it if I wasn't here for their 
kids." 
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5. The Child Care Food Program has been the single BO st 
important reason that faaily day care hoses have becoae regulated. 

According to the 1988 Abt Study "To participate in the CCFP, 
family day care homes meet state licensing requirements where 
these are imposed, or be approved by a state or local agency. In 
addition, they must be sponsored by an organization that will 
assume responsibility for ensuring compliance with Federal and 
State regulations and that will act as a conduit for meal service 
reimbursements to family day care providers... This administrative 
structure reflects an understanding of the great differences 
between centers and homes in terras of organization and structure, 
and in particular, of the personal and informal nature of family 
day care" (p, 1 ) . 

Regulated homes operate as legitimate small businesses, 
meeting local and state standards, and paying taxes at the local, 
state and federal levels. 

It is our estimate the CCFP has been a facilitator in creating 
several hundred thousand newly regulated family day care slots 
for our nation's children. Again, by our estimates these new 
slots have been by approximately 73,000 family day care 
providers, providers that were either not operating or not 
regulated prior to their participation in the CCFP. Each of 
these providers is now operating a legitimate business and 
paying her share of taxes while providing critically needed 
child care services. The children in these FDCHs are in the 
care of providers who are now receiving training, monitoring 
and in-hoje visitation, and who are meeting the nutrition 
standards set forth in the program. 
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The Child Care Food Program has also been responsible for 
the networks of multi-service sponsoring organizations that have 
grown as a result of this program. Families now have access to 
family day care resource and referral systems, and providers have 
access to a multitude of services. The 19S8 Abt Study documents 
some of the services provided by sponsoring organizations to 
FDCHs and the children and families they serve. The major ones 
are: referrals for social or health services (58.8%), training 
(93.9%), placement or referral of children to home (46.3%), and 
parent activities or educational programs (40.5%) (pg. 399). 

The 1988 Abt Study documents that the CCFP does not cover 

the cost of administering the program. "Sponsors' average 

administrative cost per home is $75.00. . .Current administrative 

cost allow cost reimbursement from $29-$55 per home, depending on 

the number of homes sponsored" (pg iv). 

6. The Child Care Pood Program, should be reaching more 
low-income children. 

In the 1970's the CCFP for family day care was established 

with a means test in an effort to target it to low-income children. 

However, participation was low and criticism was directed at the 

program because it was not reaching children in family day c*re. 

In 1980, a flat rate of reimbursement was established, with the 

intent to expand participation among FDCHs (1988 Abt Study, pg. 

17). 

In 1981, the CCFP was serving 79,920 low-income children, 
and in 1986, 115,130. While this was a significant increase in 
the actual numbers of low-income children served, it was not when 
viewed as the percent of total children served. 
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One question to be asked is "where are low-income children 
in out-of-tonn care? uuien 

The 1975 National Child Care Consumer Survey (conducted by 
UNCO for ACYF) found that, of low-income children in out-of-home 
care, 3 of 4 were found in family day care, largely unregulated. 

ABT data (page 90, 1988 StuCy of the Child Care Food 
Progran), show that between 81%-8A% of family day care hones are 
unregulated. If we assume that each home would average 6.6 
children (the average number of children per home in the ABT 
1988 study, p. 93), then there exists nearly 3.1 million 
children in unregulated family day care hones. 

The next question is "How do we reach these children?" 

It has been proven by past experience that "means testing- 
will not increase the number of low-income children served by 
this progran in family day care. Previous participation data 
substantiate this. 

Instead, the program needs additional adjustments so that a 
greater number of low-income children will receive CCFP benefits. 

What can Congress do to increase the nunber of low-incone 
children served by the Child Care Food Progran? 

1. Maintain the CCFP for family day care as it currently 

exists with these changes: 

A. Funding for outreach should be provided, for 
sponsors. Sponsors helping low-income providers to 
become regulated face many time-consuming barriers that 
must be overcome: >anguage, illiteracy, geography, and 
fear. These are not reimbursable program costs, and 
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sponsors must solicit other funds to assist those 
providers . 

B. USDA should launch extensive public outreach 
efforts, particularly in low-income areas. The 
availability of the CCFP and its benefits to children 
should be part of that effort. 

C. USDA should insist that states establish, where 
necessary, simplistic alternate approval systems when 
data show that few homes or children in small groups 
are participating. Kentucky only has 12 homes licensed 
for 6 or less children in the entire state. Alternate 
approval for children in groups of 3 or less (these 
group sizes are exempt from licensing) should be 
established in Kentucky. 

D. Higher administrative rates should be established, 
particularly for the first month of service, and to new 
providers in low-income areas. 

B. The paper work requirements should be reduced, both 
for sponsors and providers. 

In day care centers, the number of low-income children 
served has been relatively stable since 1981. The number of low- 
income children served could be increased oy implementing the 
following changes. 

A. For-profit centers may participate only if 25% of their 
enrolled children are Title XX funded, This eligibility rule 
needs to be changed to allow them to participate if 25% of their 
enrolled childre n a re pligi ble for free o r reduced lunches. This 
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change is particularly important with advent of the child care 
guarantee in welfare reform implementation. 

B. Reduce the paper work requirements. These requirements 
are so extensive that, in Kentucky, even a few non-profit 
centers have decided not to participate. 

Other changes that need to be made: 

1. There is no Error Tolerance Level for the CCFP. Both 
the School Program and Food Stamp Program have error 
tolerance levels. This program requires significant 
amounts of documentation on a daily and monthly 
basis, and any small error can result in 
payback situation. For example, our 
organization was recently reviewed and a $8,000 
payback was required. This was however, only 
3* of the total CCFP funds received during the 
3-month review, and only .9* of the total 
yearly funds received. 

2. In legislation passed this year, child care centers may 
receive reimbursements for up to U meals per day (snacks are 
considered a meal service). This needs to be extended to family 
day care homes. 

In summary, we are concerned about the future availability of 
these programs for children. As one who administers those 
programs at the local levels, we know how programs really do 
affect the lives of our children and thoir families. On behalf 
of the thousands of children served in the child Care Food 
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Program, Me commend this Committee for their constant support of 
valued child nutrition programs. Thank you for allowing me this 
time today. 
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Mr. M A Rr nez I would ask you a question on reporting and pa- 
perwork. A lot of this paperwork that is required seems to be an 
exorbitant amount and unnecessarily duplicative. 

I am wonaaring, isn't there a simple system of finding a way to 
report the needed information so that it does not create this tre- 
mendous amount pf paperwork and labor and everything else that 
takes away from the program? 

oi? S ; ^ KE ' 1 / T PP ^, C l ate L the opportunity to accompany Mr. 
Cooney today, and I will be happy to answer your question. 

As a representative of the National Child Care Food Program 
Sponsor s Forum, y,e, too, have been very concerned about the pa- 
perwork, both in the family daycare homes and the centers that 
participate in the Child Care Food Program. 

One of the concerns that we have is the lack of uniformity in the 
paperwork requirements on a state-to-state and region-to-region 
basis. Many of the providers that we are dealing with are low 
income and, in many cases, low educational attainment. It is very 
hard for us to get them to a level, in many cases, to understand 
and maintain many 0 f the records that the program requires. 

We would be happy, as a group, to assist USDA in developing 
some uniform standards and examining the requirements of the 
program to see what can be done to still validate that requirements 
fyrequh-ed 16 06 the amount of P a P er work that is current- 

^U^fJZ? 0 "% exam P>, in child care centers in Kentucky, one 
of the pieces of information that is required is that if the center 
purchases from a grocery store, a very small center cannot partici- 
Fif ! " a 1 "" 1 ' 1 '? blds > the y must also submit advertisements from 
three different grocery stores to validate that they are, in fact, pur- 
chasing at the lowest cost. That is a very costly type of paperwork 
requirement that we have. f»P«wk 

a wfv? rt ' ™iw°?ir ^ a f 6 ' S 6f ^ rtS t0 inter P ret regulations and to find 
? h M t v : ? ll f d v f te that requirements are being met. I am not saying 
that that is the same requirement in all 49 states, but each state 
does have different requirements. We urould like to see efforts 

TSSSJSLZ 5 f UCe u requirements, but still have the validation that 
requirements are being met. 

Mr.. Martinez. Thank you. 

I notice that my red light is on, so I will not abuse the privilege 
ThEfS"* 88 ^F"" 1 - 1 will forego the further questions I have. 
There is one question I would like to ask of Mr Cooney; if time 
permits, later on, I will ask that. 

Right now, at this time, I will go to Mr. Goodling. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

At that meeting that Mr Cooney referred to in the Budget Com- 
mittee, we did pursue the Section 4 issue. We pursued a couple of 
o trier issu6S) loOi 

Ms Locke would be interested to know that I asked Mr. Cooney 
whether he would pull together leaders in the field and see wheS 
er we can do something about the reporting and the burdensome 
paperwork first having the Department say exactly what it is They 
want and they need and then not duplicating these things with 
state and local efforts. He assured us that he would do that at that 
particular time, so that is a good sign. 
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I would say to Dorothy Pannell that I also said to Mr. Cooney 
that we want some assurances in relationship to CLOC. As I said to 
Jack, we also probably need a state experiment, perhaps in Penn- 
sylvania, I would say to the committee, where we would be a CLOC 
state. 

Since we have a CASH state and will have forever, I suppose, we 
should probably have a CLOC state to see how everything goes. 
Well, the interesting response was that he is very much interested 
in those kinds of ideas, because he tried to push those ideas ten 
years ago when he was assistant secretary and he couldn't get 
anyone to buy. 

I was just over talking with the Agriculture Committee, because 
I am not so sure that that isn't where the buy problem comes 
about. But, when you look at CLOC, it seems to me it is the best of 
all worlds. 

I have tried to impress that on the Agriculture Committee, be- 
cause they still determine what it is you buy wherever they think 
there are surpluses, but second, you do cut out all of those magnifi- 
cent jobs called distribution superintendents, et cetera, et cetera. 

Can you imagine how much money we must spend in trying to 
distribute, when you take all of these things locally, right off the 
market, at the direction of the Department of Agriculture, so that 
you are not messing up the commodity program? 

He did give us that. I was surprised. I didn't know what his feel- 
ing would be on that. I know in the Department, that is not the 
feeling. I'm sure they must have died a thousand deaths when they 
heard him make that statement, so there is some hope, I think. 

Mr. Cooney, I have to remind you that cuts are made only in the 
House and the Senate and so, the emphasis that all of you lobbying 
out there — when I say lobbying, I mean everyone— for public edu- 
cation has to be with the House and the Senate and particularly, 
not necessarily with the authorizing committee. 

We always authorize ten times more than that is going to be ap- 
propriated. If there are cuts it is the Budget Committee on which I 
serve and above all, the Appropriations Committee, where they 
would come. It is also that group of the leadership that will be ne- 
gotiating, if they are going to negotiate, in relationship to the 
budget for this particular year. 

With respect to the Summer Food program, Mr. Cooney, I made 
that argument, if you will remember, in a conference with the 
Senate quite a few years ago, that I could not understand how we 
thought it was important for nine months, but then we say for 
three months, forget it. 

We also made the argument at that time and we were forced to 
make it because of the testimony we were getting from you and 
from some of our colleagues, about how the private sector was han- 
dling that Summer Food Program. In some areas— New York was 
one in particular— it was just devastating. 

Do you believe we may have taken a step back? I noticed you 
seemed to be pleased with allowing, again, a group back in on a 

Eilot program— private, "nonprofit"— are we perhaps taking a step 
ackward? 

I think in a pilot program, they will be very, very careful to 
make sure their act is just perfect, but when does that happen? Do 
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we get back into that same waste of money on youngsters not get- 
ting enough proper food? 

Mr. Cooney. I think there is always a risk in any Federally spon- 
sored food program and I do think we have to be careful. 

But the proposal that we would recommend is not an open-ended 
one for private nonprofits. We think there is a need for protection 
in terms of small sites and small programs. We think that commu- 
nity action agencies and nonprofits, like churches and Boy Scouts 
and Girl Scouts, should be allowed access in a very limited way. 

The abuses that you are referring to— and there certainly were 
abuses— were in 1977, and they had to do a lot with large sponsors 
not controlling their sites and some people deliberately committing 
fraud. 

We think that there ought to be protections built in. This is the 
year *o reauthorize the Summer Food Program, and we think there 
is a fair amount of support to get the private sector back into this 
program. We can learn from them. We think that such groups, like 
CAPS, should be allowed back in, but in a limited fashion. 

In response to your earlier question on Section 4, I would agree 
with you that we have a lot of work to do with you in the House 
and in the Senate, but I would point out that we are anticipating 
amendments of H.R. 24 in this committee and on the floor, elimi- 
nating part or all of Section 4. 

We do not perceive that the votes are there, but we believe that 
the amendments will be offered and we disagree with them; and, 
that is why we wanted to take this opportunity to put it on the 
record. 

Mr. Goodling. Well, I think we bloodied some of those people 
pretty badly the last time. I was hoping that they wouldn't have 
nerve enough to offer them again, but that may happen. 

Mr. Cooney. We appreciate your leadership on that. 

Mr. Goodling. Is my five minutes gone already? 

Mr. Martinez. Actually, it was ten, wasn't it? No, it was only 
five. 

Mr. Goodling. Okay. I have one or two other questions. I will get 
them on the next round. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 

Let me introduce Mrs. Lowey from New York, who is one of the 
newer members of the committee. Mrs. Lowey? 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, very much, Mr. Chairman, and I want 
to thank the panel for your outstanding testimony. I just recently 
came from a meeting on the hospital crisis and the health care 
crisis in not only New York, but throughout the country. 

I do hope that together, we can convince not only the Congress, 
but the public at large, who really establish policy because they are 
the ones that lobby us as to how we should react to these pro- 
grams; that by investing in these programs, we will save money 
later on. 

I do want to thank you. Again, you are talking to the committed, 
and it is together that we have to convince everyone else. 

Ms. Gardner, I have a question for you. You eloquently stated 
the enormously important role of the NET Program. You also men- 
tion in vour testimony that NET is a follow-on to the WIC Pro- 
gram. 
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I wonder if you could explain the connection. Perhaps we then 
can convince everyone else of the importance of keeping the NET 
Program in our plan. Thank you. 

Ms. Gardner. We feel like the NET Program is sort of a link in 
a chain, that WIC exists for many reasons but one of the many rea- 
sons is to educate mothers who then, hopefully, will provide their 
children with nutritious foods to eat; that the next link in the 
chain deals with elementary and secondary school children. 

Really, I was out there teaching so that I know nutrition educa- 
tion vasn't happening at the elementary level. It was happening a 
little bit in the secondary level in that health education teachers 
were teaching it and home economics teachers were teaching it, 
but at the elementary level, teachers weren't teaching it because 
they weren't prepared; they didn't have materials; and they just 
didn't know what to do. 

The elementary classroom teacher has a tremendous job today. 
We have dumped all kinds of things on them. On top of reading, 
writing and arithmetic, we have said, "You have to teach about 
child sexual abuse. You have to teach about drugs and alcohol. You 
have to teach about nutrition education" and on and on and on. 

We feel that the NET Coordinators have been able to work with 
elementary classroom teachers, as well as secondary, give them in- 
teresting materials to use, give them AV materials to use, train 
them how to teach and teach them how to integrate it into what it 
is that they are already teaching. 

There is no reason why you can't teach nutrition while you are 
teaching reading. There is no reason why you can't teach nutrition 
while you are teaching math. We fee 1 that nutrition is that middle 
link between what happens at the WIC level and then, as I said in 
my testimony, Meals-on- Wheels at the other end. Hopefully, there 
are some other things out there happening, and I know that there 
are. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. Another point in your testimony that 
particularly interested me— and it may be another way to sell the 
program— is that the NET funds have been able to trigger and le- 
verage other funds on the state level. 

Could you explain this further? Is this happening throughout the 
country? 

Ms. Gardner. I can tell you exactly what is happening in New 
York, and I know it is happening in other states. I am not sure 
that I can be so specific today, but I certainly can get more infor- 
mation for you on it. 

In New York, nutrition education is a part of a much bigger 
whole. It is under the umbrella of health education. We, in my 
office, have monies from the Federal Government for drug educa- 
tion. We have monies from the Federal Government for AIDS edu- 
cation. We have monies from the state government for family life 
education. We have our Federal monies for nutrition education. 

We try to coordinate all of these monies together so that we are 
teaching teachers and students and, in the case of NET, food serv- 
ice people, how to do nutrition education within the context of that 
much bigger whole. 

I specifically mentioned in my testimony how we used NET dol- 
lars to broker state dollars for training school food service people. 
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We have a statewide network of— I want to say volunteer, because 
we only pay them a tiny bit of money— food service people that we 
train who then go train others. It is a train the trainer concept. We 
use our monies to broker other monies. 
Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, very much. 

I have some other questions, but perhaps we should save it for 
the next round. Thank ym. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mrs. Lowey. 

Mr. Smith is one of the newer members. He took the last rank- 
ing member, Jim Je^ord's, place from Vermont. We are glad to 
have you here, Mr. Smith. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I have a question, I believe, for Mr. Greenstein, having to do 
really with the first set of testimony that we heard a couple of 
weeks ago, which was all based and oriented towards WIC. 

As I remember it, a shared, beyond perception, reality that was 
being given to this committee about a real sense that they were 
being kept at the state and local level from being able to do the job 
to make the best use of the resources that we are giving them by 
the Federal regulatory— the attitude of the Federal agencies. 

I heard stories of innovations in one state that could not be 
adopted in another state because of the way business was done. My 
concern is that we have a dedicated group of professionals and 
community oeople trying to do a job that is a national priority and 
that, somehow, beyond the money— and I think you will find that 
this committee— and I am in very good company when it comes to 
this program and this fills me with some joy, as a newcomer here, 
to find that out. 

But, as we get more money into the program, my question is: Do 
you see changes that could be made that would eliminate obstacles 
that state directors currently face and local directors face that 
hinder their ability to do the job that they see in front of them 
every day? 

Do you see those kinds of obstacles? If so, what are they? What 
could we do to clear them away so that the people who are out 
there on the firing line have the greatest flexibility— and account- 
ability, also, but flexibility— to serve the people that we are trying 
to serve with this program? 

Mr. Greenstein. I think one of the most important things you 
can do was actually something that— I don't recall whether it was 
you or one of the other members from your side of the aisle— a 
point that was raised in the hearing several weeks ago. 

One of the members asked the panelists: Would it be useful to 
remove seme of these administrative barriers to enable someone— a 
woman, a child on Medicaid or on AFDC or food stamps— to be 
deemed to meet the WIC income test? I remember that the audi- 
ence burst into applause. I think that would be an excellent idea 

In the WIC Program, there are two eligibility criteria: You have 
to meet the income criteria and you also have to be found by a 
medical professional to be at nutritional risk. 

As it turns out in nearly everyplace, in most places, the income 
crite^a are more restrictive for Medicaid, AFDC and food stamps 
than for WIC, and second, I would say in tho^e programs, there is a 
pretty intensive and fairly costly verification documentation proce- 
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dure of income that goes well beyond that in any of the child nutri- 
tion programs. 

So, what we now have is we have this extensive procedure where 
they meet the income. Then they come into WIC which, because it 
is not under the welfare department like the other programs, but it 
is under the health department, it is a different part of the bu- 
reaucracy, they have to do a new income test all over again, even 
though it has alieady been done and been done more thoroughly 
than the health department has the ability to do it. 

To say that participation, having been determined to be eligible 
to meet the income tests in those other programs, would satisfy 
that in WIC, and that you would still have to meet the nutritional 
risk test anyway, I think that could be quite significant. 

I think a second issue is that you heard some very good sugges- 
tions at that earlier hearing to modify the way in which the admin- 
istrative funding component of the WIC Program is determined. 

One of the problems for states right now is that current proce- 
dures are sufficiently complex that nobody can figure out how 
much they are supposed to get. You have these very complicated 
procedures to determine that. 

I am hopeful— it is early, but I am hopeful— that in that very 
complicated area and thorny area, that we may actually end up 
seeing the Federal administrators and the state administrators 
make very similar recommendations to this committee to stream- 
line it, which would be helpful. 

Finally, it certainly would be useful to have a procedure to look 
at the impacts, the cost impacts, on states of new regulatory re- 
quirements, not that they should not be imposed. 

There will be n^eds, for example, to require states to do more in 
monitoring vendors. I think everyone agrees that further require- 
ments are needed there, but there ought to be an overall procedure 
to make sure that the total burden being placed in terms of admin- 
istrative costs isn't too great. 

Mr. Smith. Thank you. I appreciate that. Could you tell me, are 
you based here in the Washington area? 

Mr. Greenstein. Yes. 

Mr. Smith. It would be very helpful to me if we could continue 
this at another time not on the clock. 
Mr. Greenstein. I would be pleased to. 
Mr. Smith. Thank you. 
Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 
Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Smith. 

With this, we turn to another new member, from Illinois, Mr. Po- 
shard. 

Mr. Poshaed. Thank you, Mr. Chairman, and ladies and gentle- 
men of the committee. 

I appreciate the testimony of the panel today. I had the good for- 
tune some years ago of being one of the directors of a nutrition 
education training program, so I have some first hand experience 
out in the field in this area. 

We had a little more money than you folks have to operate w» f h 
and we were able to, effectively network a lot of our efforts with 
the Section 4 programs and WIC Programs and the others. 
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One of the things I think about now is that with the lack of 
money, ten cents per pupil basically, as opposed to the fifty cents 
we started out with, it might be a good thing for the folks in the 
programs to focus in on one area. 

I think one of the justifications for the cutbacks in this program, 
even seven or eight years ago we received it, was that health edu- 
cation is taught in school and, within that framework and in that 
curriculum, we teach nutrition education. Well, that's not true. 

Very few health educators even teach nutrition education, but 
even if they do, the area that is most needed now in my judgment 
are parental training programs for nutrition education because we 
have so many young people having children who have no idea how 
to feed their babies, especially in the low-income areas. That wor- 
ries me a little bit. 

I remember that one of you asked us a rhetorical question about 
establishing priorities with the money that we have. I guess that's 
what we are about in this business in terms of our job is establish- 
ing priorities. 

Hubert Humphrey once put forth the idea that we establish a 
Marshall Plan for America, to take care of some of the needs of 
people in this society. At that time, I think he was talking about 
$50 billion or so, and folks were snickering and laughing and 
saying, "Oh, my goodness, how could we ever afford such a thing?" 

I thought how ironic that this past week, we were given a $150 
billion figure to bail out ths 3&Ls. That's priority setting. 

We have all kinds of Food for Peace programs that we support in 
this Congress for ether nations of the world. We have been very 
good and generous in helping these folks. It seems to me that the 
WIC programs, the Section 4 the NET Programs and so on are 
really food for thought programs and we ought to be promoting 
that in this society. 

It is not true that kids don't learn if they don't have good nutri- 
tion. They do learn.They learn the wrong things. They learn, affec- 
tively, that we don't really care about their needs, their adequate 
needs. 

Cognitively is where they suffer, because without that nutrition, 
they do not learn math and they do not learn science, languages, 
and the kinds of things that they need to be learning. We probably 
ought to listen to you a little closer whe<. you talk about setting 
the right kinds of priorities. 

Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Poshard. 

I have just a followup on the question that Mr. Goodling asked 
and that is in regard to— oh, I lost my train of thought. What was 
the first question you asked? 

Mr. Goodling. I'm not sure. 

Mr. Martinez. I'll think of it in a minute. I will come back to it 
later. 

What I would like to ask you is, then, in your written testimony, 
you talk about the decrease in participation in the program direct- 
ly related to the increase of the cost. That has been a part of the 
big debate on the overall cost and what that charge should be. 

I am concerned that it will get too nigh because I know, certain- 
ly, the theory that you present is very true in my district. An in- 
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crease in price to that kind of constituency would definitely cause 
an even greater reduction than that ten percent. 

I would like you to elaborate a little bit on the study that was 
done and ask you: Has that study been made available for refer- 
ence in the hearings that we are holding? 

Mr. Cooney. Yes, the specific reference comes from the National 
Evaluation of School Nutrition Meals, which was a four-year, four 
million dollar study done by the Department of Agriculture. The 
Food Research and Action Center had a staff person serve on that 
advisory council. 

We are alsj concerned about the potential effect on school break- 
fasts in these cuts. We are unaware of any school in the nation 
that has a school breakfast program but does not have a school 
lunch program. 

Once you start chopping off on Section 4, I mean, you'w got a 
school breakfast program that is ninety percent low-income kids, 
and they took a big hit in 1981, as well, but that particular statistic 
does come from the national evaluation, which is a good study. 

It has a lot of different things in it. It shows that low-income kids 
really benefit from the School Lunch Program because they get 
certain nutrients in that lunch, which is superior to any other 
lunch served in any other setting. 

The School Lunch Program is the best lunch those kids get, but 
the reason is that it has nutrients in there that are known to be 
missing in the low-income community people, particularly teenage 
boys. Certain key nutrients are missing in their diet that they get 
in the School Lunch program. It is a pretty important program. 

Mr. Martinez. It is not surprising that so many of these things 
were known to a certain segment of our population a long time 
ago. Let me illustrate. When I was very young, and I think the 
year was 1939, 1 saw a movie that was called "Tortilla Flats." 

In that movie, the doctor referred to the lack of nutrition in the 
food that that community was eating and observed that the direct 
result of that lack of nutrition was a reduction of their ability to 
achieve in school. It took Congress many years to become aware of 
that. 

There are still people in Congress or in the Federal Government 
who would see some of these programs completely eliminated or 
cut back to a point whore they are not even effective anymore be- 
cause they do not reach out to enough people, so that is why I 
wanted you to elaborate on that. 

The other question I had for you has come to me on the question 
that Mr. Goodling asked on nonprofit organizations. You know, it 
seems to me that in the beginning, if you set standards and have 
these people qualify under those standards to be certified, that the 
certification of nonprofit organizations providing that service would 
adequately do the job without the abuse that existed. 

I'd like you to respond to that. 

Mr. Coonry I think that is a very important concern. Mr. Good- 
ling is one of the iongtct term supporters we have in the Summer 
Food Program. He came forth in 1981 when the entire program 
was under threat. He does raise some very valid concerns about 
private nonprofits. 
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I do think that a certification process can be developed and the 
controls can be done. What I am concerned about is we lost 500,000 
poor kids in 1981 as a result of these private nonprofit sponsors 
going out. 

You just cannot have a system that is limited just to schools and 
just to public entities. Many schools in this country are not open in 
the summer. They are not there. If the city government decides 
that they have other priorities and are not going to open up their 
parks and recreation programs to allow for food as well, those chil- 
dren have nowhere else to turn. 

This does not mean that we want an open-ended program that is 
subject to abuse. We do not, and we are going to work with Mr. 
Goodling and other members in the Congress, in the House and 
Senate, to make sure that that does not happen. I think your sug- 
gestion on the certification process is a very intriguing one and I 
think it would work. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Cooney. 

Mr. Goodling? 

Mr. Goodling. In 1981, my hope was that, as a matter of fact, we 
could use a carrot and a stick approach to get the schools to contin- 
ue the feeding program through the entire year. Mary Jane Fiske 
can remember when we were down in Philadelphia in a summer 
feeding program and this poor lady, bless her heart, was trying to 
do her best from off of her front porch. 

First, she was trying to make sure that they all got their lunch 
and, second, she was trying to make sure that they didn't get in 
line several times. I don't know, after a hundred or so went by her, 
how she knew which ones came or which didn't. 

Then, it started raining, to complicate matters, and I said, "Geez, 
isn't there a school close by?" She said, "Oh, yes, just a half-block 
down the street." Of course, there I could see was the school, but 
she said, "We're not allowed to use it." That's kind of tragic. That 
was the city's decision that they couldn't use it, but our hope was 
to try to carrot them and if not cr -rot them, carrot-and-stick them 
into doing that. 

I can remember Congresswoman Holtsman, when she testified 
before us with all those horror stories. We knew we had to do 
something and tried to go in that direction. 

Ms. Gardner, I am sure it wasn't coincidental. I noticed you high- 
lighted California, Michigan and Pennsylvania in your statement. 
That is better than one of your panel members did when he was 
young and green when he appeared before the committee. He had 
the nerve to tell the Congressman from Michigan that he was 
wrong. I told him that I knew he was new, but he'd better not do 
that anymore and it wouldn't get us very far, I'm sure. 

Mr. Greenstein. I haven't done that today. 

Mr. Goodling. T n spite of emphasizing the education part for the 
teens that are going to be mothers and fathers, with the amount 
we have, would we not perhaps get more bang for the buck if we 
really concentrated that on the early childhood, elementary and 
middle school, realizing we don't have enough to go everywhere, on 
those particular areas? 
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Ms. Gardner. My answer personally to you is I absolutely think 
so. I deal not only with nutrition education, but drug and alcohol 
education and AIDS education and so forth. 

I say probably many times a day to my staff, "If we don't make a 
difference at the elementary level, there is no way we are going to 
make a difference later on." You know that teenagers have made 
up their mind that they know all the answers. 

Mr. Goodung. And they are invincible. 

Ms. Gardner. Yes, so I absolutely agree with you. 

Mr. Goodung. Mr. Greenstein, this may not be the best year for 
what you are attempting to promote. If it isn't, would forward 
funding be a help in that it wouldn't guarantee you how much 
money, but at least it would guarantee it in a timely fashion? That, 
too, could be difficult this particular year because, as Jack points 
out, we are talking about a double dose in one year. 

Mr. Greenstein. A couple of thoughts. One is that in terms of 
the approach that I recommended, it entails, obviously, authorizing 
legislation to make that change, so in a year other than this year, 
it would entail the committee reopening the authorization in a 
year that isn't in a normal authorization cycle. 

That is the reason that this is the particular year we are talking 
about that. I recognize it is difficult, given the larger budget pic- 
ture; on the other hand, what we are suggesting is no more of an 
increase in the budget resolution than has been in each of the last 
three years. 

This is very different than some of what you might have heard a 
number of months ago, that we ought to' have an open-ended enti- 
tlement in WIC. 

In terms of the forward funding, I think Jack's point is an excel- 
lent one. I am not sure that it might not even be more difficult for 
the reason that the budget authority would have to be a two-year 
budget authority. If the caps you are operating under are BA caps 
as well as outlay caps, that could be very difficult, as well. 

The forward funding would allow more knowledge in advance of 
the funding level; on the other hand, it would not provide any as- 
surance as to whether it was going up or down or being frozen. I 
am not sure it would help that much more in terms of planning a 
consistent long-range process. 

I guess the concept behind what we are talking about here is 
that if— and this would entail, obviously, more than this commit- 
tee. I think if it were left only to this committee, it would be far 
easier. 

If the Congress as a whole makes a determination as some of the 
corporate groups and the American Agenda and Senator Chiles are 
recommending that WIC— along with Head Start and a few other 
programs— should be singled out as one of our top national prior- 
ities and that we should have a national game plan to expand them 
in steady planned increments over a number of years, then this 
makes sense and makes sense to do now. 

It entails really saying that this is one of our top priorities, in 
that fashion. The other thing I guess that strikes us is if the 
Budget Committees— and maybe they won't, but I hope they will. 

If the Budget Committees are going to pursue the similar path as 
in previous years of having a certain amount over current services 
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for WIC anyway, then it does not increase the budget authority or 
outlay numbers to rescore that as a mandatory rather than a dis- 
cretionary. 

I ? think part of the concern is— from perhaps the Budget Commit- 
tee's standpoint— if you conclude, and I think I probably do, given 
the past history, if you conclude that eventually, whether it is in 
five years or fifteen years, that eventually, the Congress is going to 
take WIC to the point where it is serving all of the eligibles, then 
what we have been doing in the past few years is we have the 
Budget Committee earmarking a certain amount of money to get 
there each year. 

A significant part of it does not get there, and then the Budget 
Committee has to keep putting in more each year. It is inefficient, 
in a sense. A significant amount of the money you and the Budget 
Committee put in does not get there. The number of times you 
have to put that increment in 

Mr. Goodling. Because the Appropriations Committee does not 
come through with the appropriation. 

Mr. Greewstein. The Appropriations Committee argues that 
some of the other cuts the Budget Committee assumes are not real- 
istic, for all their 302(b) issues, as you well know, in terms of the 
allocations, but when all is said and done at the end, the money 
does not get there to a certain degree. 

I think there is actually somewhat of a fiscal argument that if 
you want to single out several key things as priorities, I think 
Head Start this year, since President Bush has that amount in his 
budget, I do not think the Appropriations Committees are not 
going to put it in and be below the president. 

But, in general, if one wants to set these goals, the Budget Com- 
mittees over time have to end up putting in more than they other- 
wise would over a five or ten or whatever year period to get there, 
if a lot of the money ends up dribbling off to other, places that you 
had not really thought of as priority programs. So, that is kind of 
the thinking here. 

Mr. Goodling. One last question, and this could go both to Ms. 
Gardner and Ms. Pannell. I would tell all of you if you are not 
CLOC people, if you want to see a good program in operation, I'm 
sure she would be happy to have you out there to see that. 

We have some in Pennsylvania and they are represented back 
here. I'm sure Mr. Miller would like to have you come and see his 
operation. 

My question is: When the ASFSA people testified, they talked 
about a management institute. The reason I'm zeroing in on both 
of you is: Could this not be duplicative of NET? It seems to me that 
there would be some overlapping. It seems to me the one could be 
doing that job at the present time. 

Is there a necessity for another separate entity which would 
have to be funded? 

Ms. Gardner. When you are talking, I am thinking about an ex- 
perience that I had in the very beginning of the NET Program 
back in 1978 and 1979, where our brand new set of regional coordi- 
nators were out there and they were doing their first training ses- 
sions for school food service people. 
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They treaded on regulations and they should not have been 
treading on regulations; that was something that was left to the 
other set of people in our State Education Department who were 
really the child nutrition school food service authority types. We 
got into all kinds of trouble. 

I guess what I am trying to say to you is I think that we under- 
stand that there are some pretty clear lines out there about the 
kinds of training that NET people are supposed to be doing with 
school food service people and the kinds of other training needs 
that school food service people have that we are not supposed to be 
dabbling with, so to speak. 

Mr. Goodling. Couldn't we have a marriage? 

Ms. Gardner. In New York? We do have a marriage in New 
York, but we are still very careful about there being certain things 
that we should not be training in. Our focus is really nutrition edu- 
cation, menu planning and what kinds of ways can you attract kids 
to be interested in School Breakfast and School Lunch. 

Mr. Goodling. That is what I think they want with a manage- 
ment institute. 

Ms. Pannell. Well, I would hope that they would also concen- 
trate on some of the problems of managing a school food service 
operation such as financial, the accountability. 

We are learning more and more the importance of that account- 
ability with the groups of auditors that are headed our way. Han- 
dling a free and reduced price program, the application part of it, 
we all definitely need training in that. I think these are technical 
areas that maybe the NET money may not be getting into. 

I also hope that an institute of that type might standardize some 
of the technical training for food service programs. One of the re- 
grettable things, I think, is how different states invent the wheel 
over and over again. 

If you visit the stacks out at the Agricultural Library in Belts- 
ville, you will ^ee that each of these states have developed some 
great material. Much of it is duplication and, regrettably, no other 
state gets to use it. 

I would love to have a copy of all of that, but instead, I hope that 
an institute such as this would standardize some of that and not 
make it necessary for everybody to write a book on accountability, 
for example. 

Mr. Goodling. Thank you. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Mr. Goodling. 

Mrs. Lowey? 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I just have one other question for Ms. Locke. I am particularly 
interested in hearing more about the child care food program in 
light of the fact that we are all pushing to pass a major child care 
bill this year. 

I would appreciate your comment on the participation, in par- 
ticular, of low-income children. Could you elaborate on that? 

Ms. Locke. Yes, I could. Thank you very much. 

I think, in the child care food program, we need to understand 
that it serves three distinct groups of children: one, the children in 
Head Start Programs, which is a means tested program; two, chil- 
dren in child care centers which receive significant subsidy; and, 
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three, children in family daycare homes where the parent fees are 
used to pay for the child care. 

We have been very concerned, in this particular program, that 
we need to reach out and include more low-income children, par- 
ticularly in family daycare and particularly in center-based care. 

I would like to address them from both standards, if I may. One, 
in child care centers, for profit programs may participate in the 
Child Care Food Program if 25 percent of their enrolled children 
are funded through Title XX. 

As we are all well aware, Title XX has not expanded for child 
care in several years, so it is a very stable population at this point; 
however, there is additional funding for children in child care, par- 
ticularly with the advent of welfare reform and the guarantee of 
child care in that legislation. 

We would ask that the committee consider looking at a change 
in this that would allow these programs to participate if 25 percent 
of their children were eligible for free and reduced price lunches. 

The second issue is children in family daycare. We have shown 
by the actual participation figures that we are increasing the 
number of low-income children that are being reached by this pro- 
gram if we look at actual participation figures. 

One of the problems that we see, as I have detailed in the infor- 
mation for the record, is that we have no outreach funds to reach 
out to unserved and to low-income areas. There are many, many 
problems. 

For example, one sponsor in the Los Angeles area speaks about 
the fact that they must have bilingual people on the staff; that 
they have to make sure that the forms are maintained bilingually. 
This is a major problem for them. They have to bring up education- 
al attainment, as we do, particularly in many parts of Kentu^ 1 y, to 
a point where people can participate. 

If there are no funds in this program, the only funds sponsors get 
are those after a program meets standards and begins to partici- 
pate. As recent studies have shown, we are not getting full cost of 
administering the program to begin with, so we reach out. 

Those people who are included in the program many times are 
those that are the easiest to serve unless we are fortunate to access 
additional fundings from other foundations and local sources to de- 
velop and create family daycare. 

We think that the outreach funding in the family daycare por- 
tion of the program is a major need and, certainly, that outreach 
needs to come from both sponsors and from USDA aggressively 
reaching out to low-income and under served areas along with 
sponsors. 

We would ask one other thing, as I have detailed in my testimo- 
ny. We would like for USDA to be involved and be concerned about 
reaching out to low-income children. For example, in Kentucky, we 
have only twelve family daycare homes licensed for six or less chil- 
dren in the entire state. Only twelve homes for six or less children 
in Kentucky can participate in this program. There is a major 
problem that exists. 

We would like for USDA and our State Agency to be concerned 
about what they can do to reach out and make sure that more chil- 
dren are included in this program. As advocates, we are working 
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on that, but when problems like that exist over a period of time, 
we would like to see them initiate some concern and say what can 
we do to bring more children into the programs. 
Thank you. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. Just one other quick ques- 
tion. I know that there was a cutback in the program and the 
second snack was eliminated. 

Would you comment on this? What action would you recom- 
mend? 

Ms. Locke. Certainly, you are right in that this was removed 
from the Child Care Food Program. It was reinstated for centers 
last year under the Hunger Prevention Act and was reinstated in a 
pilot way in Minnesota with that particular Act. 

We think that with the release of the recent study by USDA on 
family daycare, it has pointed out that children in family daycare 
are in there for a longer period of time, more hours per day, more 
evenings, more weekends. You have the substantiation with this 
particular study to say we definitely need that second meal service 
in family daycare in the Child Care Food Program. 

We certainly would urge this committee to implement that. 

Mrs. Lowey. Do you have an idea of what that would cost? 

Ms. Locke. I am not a budget person. I am certain that there are 
figures available that the committee could access. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you. 

You looked like your finger was up. Did you want to comment on 
that? 

Mr. Greenstein. That was looked at last year and I don't re- 
member precisely, but I think the cost was somewhere in the area 
of thirty or thirty-five million dollars for the second snack in the 
homes. I think the reason it was done in the centers and not in the 
homes last year was, in part, the cost. It was ten million in the cen- 
ters and I think about 35 million is the figure i remember in the 
homes. 

Second, because the income profiles were so different, about sev- 
enty percent of the children in the homes were above 185 percent 
ol the poverty line and the reverse is true in the centers. Congress 
last year took the less expensive, more targeted piece. 

Mrs. Lowey. Thank you very much. 

Mr. Martinez. Thank you, Ms. Lowey. 

On behalf of the Chairman, Gus Hawkins, who I am sitting in for 
today, and on behalf of the ranking Minority Leader, Mr. Bill 
Goodling, I wish to thank all of you for appearing before us today 
and providing us with the insightful informative testimony you 
have given us. It is invaluable. We thank you again. 

We are now adjourned. 

[Whereupon, at 11:12 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
[Additional material submitted for the record follows.] 
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Bread for the World 

A Christian Citizens' Movement in the USA 
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statement of bread for the world 
OH WIC and chilo nutrition, reauthorization 

FOR THE HOUSE EDUCATION AND LABOR COMMITTEE 

SUBCOMMITTEE ON ELEMENTARY, 
SECONDARY AND VOCATIONAL EDUCATION 

MARCH 2, 1989 



Bread for the world, the national Christian 
citixen's lobby on hunger, is spearheading a 
campaign in 1989 to seek full funding for the 
Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, 
Infant* and Children (WIC) so that all eligible 
women/ infants and children will be able to 
receive WIC benefits. 

This campaign to expand WIC has sparkod 
widespread support among church members and 
leaders/ leaders of the business community and a 
broad-based coalition of nutrition/ health, 
labor and education organizations. Attached to 
our testimony is a list of religious leaders who 
support planned expansion of the WIC proqram. 

We recommend that Congress mandate annual 
WIC increases of $150 million above current 
services in each of the next five years. This 
would provide services to an additional 300,000 
worsn, infants and children each year. In order 
to assure increased funding, WIC should be 
changed from a discretionary funding program to 
a program category requiring specified 
increases- 

With assured funding, WIC administrators 
could plan for steady increases in caseload. 
Together with cost containment measures that can 
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free up additional money to serve more of the eligible 
population, this modest annual increase 

could enable us to near the goal of being able to serve all 
women, Infants and children who qualify for WXC. 



The MIC program has had exceptional success in reducing 
malnutrition and its harmful effects. It has given millions 
of babies and children a chance to live normal,, productive 
lives. Bowever, because of funding limitations, millions more 
eligible pregnant women, infants and children have not been 
able to participate in HIC. As a result, many children have 
suffere the severe, long-lasting and costly consequences of 
being hungry and malnourished at this vulnerable stage of 
development . 

Me know that the serious budget deficit makes this a 
difficult year to increase funding for government programs. 
But children cannot wait, and our nation cannot afford to 
neglect them. Each child is precious in the sight of God. 
Each child is also a precious resource for our nation that we 
oust not waste. Recent reports from the Committee on 
Economic Development, the Council on Competitiveness, and the 
National Governor's Association, laud early childhood 
intervention programs including MIC that actually save the 
government and lociety money in the long run. Assuring a 
nutritionally healthy start in life is essential. A fully 
funded MIC program can assure this healthy start for children 
in poor families. 

He do not, however, support cuts in other programs which 
provide assistance to low-income people in ordor to increase 
the HIC program. These programs currently have little enough 
funds to carry out their needed functions. He suggest that 
the U.S. government budget can accomplish both priorities by 
reducing proposed military expenditures and closing tax 
loopholes if necessary. 



Bread for the Horli recognizes that the percentage of HIC 
funds Set aside for nutrition services and administration has 
not been adequate in recent years to maintain a satisfactory 
level of services. Most women go to MIC clinics because they 
need the supplemental foods. However, the other services MIC 
offers through nutrition counseling and referral to health 
care programs are just as valuable because they provide 
long-term health benefits. 

In most HIC clinics, staff members have too large a 
caseload for them to give participants much individual 
attention. For example, the HIC program provides an excellent 
opportunity to encourage and support breastfeeding among 
low-income v amen. However,, this counseling is a 
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time-consuming task, and sometimes NIC staff cannot give it 
adequate attention. Support for breastfeeding and nutrition 
education must be maintained as a major focus of the HXC 
program. 

Bread for the World recognizes that an expanded HIC 
program will put more stress on currently inadequate prenatal 
care and other maternal and child health services. HIC 
administrators often detect health problems in the women and 
children who come to HIC clinics. They refer them to health 
providers for follow up care. He encourage Congress to 
increase the accessibility of prenatal care and support 
funding increases for maternal and child health services. 



Bread for the world strongly supports all the child 
nutrition programs because they help provide a nutritionally 
adequate diet to millions of children. He urge the committee to 
consider ways to encourage more schools to offer school 
breakfast, especially in areas with large numbers of low-income 
children . 

He also support expansion of the Summer Food Program to 
allow well-run private nonprofit groups which offer summer 
programs to children to participate in the program. 

Nutrition education is critical in encouraging healthful 
eating habits among children and teenagers. He urge you to 
increase funding for the Nutrition Education and Training 
Program. 

Finally, Bread for the Horld encourages you to support 
nutrition monitoring legislation, H.R. 677. Although this bill 
will c* ; be considered by this committee, it does address 
important nutrition issues. It is vitally important to monitor 
the nutritional health of our population, especially vulnerable 
groups such as children, so that we can have current and 
accurate data on nutritional status. Hith this information, 
government co better plan for changes needed to improve health. 

Thank you for considering our views. This committee has a 
long history of careful attention to children's nutritional 
needs. He believe that the time is right to assure that the HIC 
program has guaranteed annual increases in funding that will 
enable it to plan an orderly expansion of its valuable services. 
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RELIGIOUS LEADERS' STATEMENT IN SUPPORT OF PLANNED EXPANSION OF THE WIC 

PROGRAM 



The Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children (NIC) has been exceptionally successful in reducing 
malnutrition and its harmful effects during pregnancy and in the initial 
years of a child's life. It has given millions of mothers and babies a 
chance to live healthy and productive lives. 

A five-year national NIC evaluation study shows that participation 
in WIC reduces fetal death and low birth weight, prevents anemia and 
improves children's cognitive development. WIC participation also 
increases prenatal care, improves children's nodical care and leads 
families to buy more nutritious foods. 

WIC's effectiveness in preventing medical problems saves money in 
the long run. For example, a Harvard study showed that three dollars 
are saved in horpital costs for newborns for every one dollar WIC spends 
on prenatal nutrition services. Intensive care for a baby with low 
birth weight averages about $13,500. The lifetime cost of low birth 
weight can reach $400,000. These costs compare with spending less than 
$400 to have a pregnant woman on the WIC program. 

WIC enjoys strong bipartisan support in Congress. President George 
Bush has also praised the program. 

Despite this widespread support, WIC funding is currently limited so 
that the program can serve only half of those women,, infants and 
children who are eligible. 

We in the religious community urge Members of Congress to make the 
program available to all who qualify. We support a proposal that would 
mandate annual incremental funding increases for WIC of at least $150 
million above current services for the next five or six years. This 
would allow for a planned expansion of the WIC program toward the goal 
of full funding. 
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Religious Leaders in Support of WIC Expansion 
As a Mandatory Spending Program 
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President 

N'auonal Council of the Churches ot Chrsi 
In t.ie U S A. 

Rev. William Byron. SJ 
President 

The Cathobc University ot America 

Bishop Herbert W. Oiihtrom 
Evangebcal Lurheran Church tn \mer^a 



Re* Eugene HeKfeman 

Cretan :or Programs 
Retc * Chu»ch in America 

Mrs Gold* Hollk 

P'esider.c ot Women's Department 
P'Ogressi\e National Baptist Con\ention. inc 

Or. John O. Humben 
General Minister and President 
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President. United Methodist Women > Dt\ 
General Board of Global Ministries 
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National Coordinator 
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Rev. Roland Faky, TOR 

Executive Director 
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Mrs. Mary \no Kramer 

President 

National 1 jncil ot Cathobc Women 



Dr. Sylvia Faulk 

President, Women's Missionary Courvj 
Christian Methodist Episcopal Chur;n 
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Mice Gallia. OSU 

Executive Director 

Association of Cathobc Colleges and 1 



Rev Joseph Lan«, MM 
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Rev. Rofer Green way 

Execuuve Director. Board of World Minis tr% 
Christian Reformed Church 



John X. Lapp 
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Dr. Veraofl Gtommk 

President Emerrcui 
Evangelical 7 for Soaal Action 



Donald K Miller 
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Bfcbop 'ifeomat Gambktoa 

Auxil'iry Bishop of Detroit 

Dr. jtt Hataes 

C.neral Secretary. Educauon and 'he Wj 
The Weslcyan Church 



Rev Dr. Edwin G Mulder 

GeneraJ S^re:ar. 

Retormed Churth m America 
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Randolph Nugent 

General Secretarv 

General Board oi Global Ministrio 
Lnited Methodist Church 



Dr. Wallace B >mith 
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President 
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President 

Church Women Lnited 
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President \onnern Province 
Moravian Church in \mer\a 



Rev. Graham H. Rights 

President. Southern Province 
Moravian Church :n \menca 



Be*eri\ st John 

Moderator ot the General Vssembh 
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Janet Roescner. CSJ 

Executi\e Director 

Leadership Conference ot Women Reuciou* 
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President 
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Richard S. Scobie 
Executive Director 
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President 
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NUTRITION tOVOTION & TRAINING 



• The Surgeon General's Report on Nutrition and 
Health released in July of 1930 emphasized the link 
between diet and its relationship to the leading 
causes of death and disability among Americans, 

• The report states that educating the public 
about dietary choice is essential and that 
educational efforts should begin in primary school 
and continue throughout the seconda»y grades. 

• Fortunately, the mechanism to accomplish this goal 
is already in place with the Nutrition Education and 
Training (NET) Program. The SET program, esta- 
blished in 19 78, is the educational component of the 
Child Nutrition Program and is dedicated to improving 
nutrition knowledge of teachers, school food service 
personnel and children of all ages. NET provides 
children with the reasons to make wise food choices 
while giving them the opportunity to practice that 
knowledge in the school cafeteria. What better way 
to lower future health care costs? 

• NET was originally funded at 5lY per child for a 
total of J26 million nat lonwide, was cut to 115 
million in 1981, and was further cut to 15 million in 
5982. The NET program has lost 4/5ths of the 
original funding specifically targeted to teach 
nutrition; therefore, states are now receiving te>~. 
than IGV per child. 

• When NET was originally funded, the program 
annually reached 211,790 teachers, 105. 375 food 
service personnel and 5. f> million students Now, ten 
tears !•>■«, ih ici ttuir. half the or.gir.al stiff, 
the program reaches 35,054 teachers, 67,393 food 
service personnel and 2 2 million students with 
nutrit ion inf ormat ion. 

• NET funds are not tied up in administrative 
cosls Instead they are used for training programs 
(or teachers and food service personrel and in many 
states they flow through to local school districts 
and colleges as edacat tonal grants Funds have been 
utilised to provide training for the teachers, 
children, and school nutrition personnel from child 
cart programs through twelfth grade In addition 
they have been used to produce nutrition curriculum, 
training videos, public service announcrrrvnts, *nd 
specialised nuintion materials and programs for 
sports enthusiasts, pregnant leens, handicapped 
individuals, adolescents at n«.k ond child care 
programs. 



FACT SHEET 



• NET programs have achieved remarkably impressive 
accomplishments with limited funding such as. 
nutri t ion curriculum (or pre-school, primary and 
secondary students, nutrition and management tmnmg 
for school nutrition personnel, nutrition training 
for teachers, education materials, libraries and 
nutrition resources for local school districts; 
development of computer software and ami-grants to 
local school districts and ccnmunily groups. 

• In a recent national survey, the percent of states 
identified specific nutrition education needs as. 

• 851 - increase nutrition knowledge 

• 551 - improve attitudes 

• 701 - improve eating habits 

• fcJl - improve management skills of school 

nutri tion personnel 

• 851 - others, such Js development of mjtenals, 

quality school meals, nutrition education 
in child care programs, information about 
dietary guidelines and coordination of 
nutrition information among government 
agencies and the cormnity. 



• Although formal evaluation has been severely 
curtailed due to decreased funding, results are 
available that show a significant improvement in 
knowledge, attitudes and nulritional practices of 
children, teachers and school nutnlion personnel. 

• WMhout reauthorization of NET, thero will be no 
organ. cJwca.: lUnui progrcr. to cmpha«ii6 r.^lr.T.-n 
— no funds dedicated spec i f ical ly to nutrit ion 
education in most states. The nation will lose the 
leadership and advocacy for better nutrition provided 
by NET staff already in place. 

With NET. there can continue lo bo effective 
nutrition education for our nation's children 

With increased funding, nutrition training can be 
expanded and updated, more people reached and 
siaiewide nutrition policy developed 

• One of the values of school nulnhcn programs \*. 
the consistent, equitable opportunity for all 
chi Idrtn lo have nu in nous n.ois NIT needs lo 
receive the same unphasis as the cducai tonal am of 
this valuable program 



Prepared by Nutri I <on (ducjlion ami Irt.iniruj >uie Coordinators 
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The National Association of State Boards of Education (NASBE) is a 
private nonprofit organization representing over 600 state board members 
from 45 states, three territories and the District of Columbia Our 
principal objectives are to strengthen state leadership in education 
policymaking, promote excellence m the education of all students, advocate 
equality of access to educational opportunity, and to assure responsible lay 
governance of public education 

While NASBE ' s primary purpose is to determine educational policy, we 
fully recognize the direct correlation between health, a child's quality of 
life and his or her educational success It is because of this belief that 
we welcome an opportunity to comment on issues relating to the 
reauthorization of child nutrition programs in H R 1U 

NASBE wishes to commend Chairman Hawkins for his tireless commitment to 
ensuring that all our nation's children are provided with a quality 
education Equally important, we applaud his recognition of the 
relationship between nutrition and learning 

Although the principal purpose of these proceedings is to address 
issues relating to the reauthorization of child nutrition programs in H R 
2U, NASBE would like to take this opportunity to address briefly the fiscal 
year 1990 federal budget To ensure that the programs in H R 2U have 
sufficient resources to meet current needs, NASB£ calls on members of 
Congress to pass a fiscal year 1990 child nutntion budget that reflects the 
importance of child nutrition programs to quality education Further. NASBE 
urges Congress to oppose attempts by the Arimini stmt ion to eliminate the NET 
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program and t« reject such "deficit-reducing" options as the elimination of 
cash subsidies for children who are currently ineligible for these programs 

NASBE strongly endorses the reauthorization of child nutrition programs 
under the National School Lunch and Child Nutrition Act In particular, 
NASBE endorses the continuation of the National School Lunch and Breakfast 
programs because they are essential components of the American education 
systerc Thousands of children across this nation receive t\eir only hot, 
nutritional meals through these vital programs We know that -- regardless 
of how outstanding the programs or how good the teacher - lungry children 
do not learn 

NASBE supports increased authorization levels for all child nutrition 
programs in H R 24 This would allow current participation levels in these 
programs to be r stored at a time when research indicates poverty and 
general malnutrition among children is increasing to the higher levels of 
participation existing before 1980 For example, the fiscal year 1989 
National School Lunch program parti, "nation level of 2** million children 
could be restored to the fiscal year 1979 level of 27 million In addition, 
NaSBE supports full authorization of Section -'♦ of the National School Lunch 
program. Section 4 payments to school are essential to keeping the prices 
of school lunches down and participation rates up 

The Nutrition Education and Training (NET) progiam is also an important 
component in providing nutrition education to teachers, parents and 
children The goal of I £T is to » tisure that patents and children understand 
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Che relationship between good nutrition, health and learning It is 
Incumbent upon us as a nation to advocate health lifestyles to our children 
from the earliest possible age and NET provides a critical mechanism to 
deliver the appropriate training NASBE calls for a substantial increase in 
the NET budget The current authorization level of $5 million is inadequate 
If we are to expand nutrition education within communities and schools, 



NASBE recognizes as central, ; ssues relating to program quality and 
Section U payments which the subcommittee must address during this 
reauthorization We believe the importance- of these issues has been 
addressed adequately by others who appeared before the subcommi t tee , 
however, and thus we wish to focus on the health and nutrition needs of 
adolescents There is a misperception among some that federal child 
nutrition programs should primarily target the needs of elementary and 
secondary school children Very little attention is given to the health 
needs of early adolescents and teenagers 

Numerous studies show teens to be among the most poorly nourished in 
our country Teenagers underg- dramatic physical and emotional changes in a 
relatively short period of time Their rapid increases in physical growth 
and development actually result in an increased need for nutrients 
Numerous psychological and social factors, however, frequently dominate the 
eating habits of teens, often to their detriment Therefore, in 
reauthorizing child nutrition programs, Congress is urged to consider the 
following 
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I. THE PARTICIPATION RATFS OF TEENS IN SCHOOL- BASED MEAL PROGRAMS MUST 



Teenagers tend to have the lowest participation rates in school meal 
programs, eliminating an important source of good nutrition The reasons 
for low participation rates of teenagers are diverse 

o In spite of supposed pnonyraity, students feel singled out as being 
poor in a very public wa/ when they receive free or reduced-priced 
meals Simply eating i i the school cafeteria is seen by some 
students as a statement of poverty 

o School policies allowing students to leave campus during lunch hours 
or permitting foods of no or limited nutritional quality to be 
available to students through vending machines and student canteens 
diminish the importance oi "eating healthy " 

o 'ice:. 3 iioih poor C. Mi liei> ufLen i,oirit to sclio^l wi«.h little or r.c 
breakfast. One study indicates that many poor families make food 
available to the family's younger children fiist, while the older 
ones are expected to find other ways to get food, since they can be 
more independent 

With its relatively high percentage of needy children, our country 
cannot afford to allow children to lose the nutritional benefits provided by 
school meal programs Therefore, NASBE proposes the following 
recommendations to increase the participation of adolescents in these 
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programs • 

o Iraprove menu selections and perrait student participation in menu 
development 

o Provide incentives for schools to decrease the number of vending 
machines and student canteens that supply "junk food " 

o Use incentives to encourage schools to itrprove the physical 
environment of school cafeterias 

II. THR LF.HT STATION SHOULD ADDRESS THE PREPONDERANCE OP RATING 
DISORDFRS A MONG TERNS 

Obesity is one of our nation's most prevalent forms of iralnutrit ion 
It affects approximately 10 to 20 percent of all teenap-r- It often 
undermines the self -concept of adolescents who are d.rectly affected by it 
M*ny *H 0 i~cent- crc cbscs^d with weight gain and loss which leads to a 
number of eating disorders, such as 

o Bulinra 

o Anorexia Nervosa 

o Dietary Abuse 

NET school counselors and public service activities should educate 
young people about the dangers of these disorders and encourage them to 
seek help if they are suffering from these problems 
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III. ATHLETIC PROGRAMS SliOUIJ) FOCUS ON POSITIVE AND HEALTHY EAT INC HABITS 

o Many coaches and athletes harbor misconceptions about food intake 
during training At a time when adequate energy and nutrient- intake 
is essential, they frequently over • eirphas ize the need for 
carbohydrates and fatty foods NET can be used to educate coaches 
and students about healthful practices 

o The use of performance-enhancing drugs can disrupt adolescents' 
normal growth and development Incorporating comprehensive 
education into a NET program can reinforce a positive message to 
coaches and athletes 

IV. ADDRESS THE NEEDS OF PRECNANT TEENS IN SCHOOL 

o The unfortunate and dramatic increase of pregnant teens in schools 
roust be acknowledged In 1984, the number of infants born to 
teenage mothers was close to a half million Pregnant teenagers are 
at greatest risk for having low birth-weight infants, spontaneous 
abortions, premature deliveries and complications during pregnancy 
The social and medical cost of th^se problems is tremendous To 
counter the low birth-rate among pregnant teenagers and to decrease 
the number of children of teenage mothers who enter special 
education programs, it is essential that pregnant tpens have access 
to good nutrition They must also be made aware of the close 
relationship between healthy mothers and healchy babies 
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^ UTILIZE NET TO Anvor ^B, HEALTHY UFESTY1J-S 

The goal of NE1 is to 1) Cea ch children the value of a nutritionally- 
balanced diet through positive daily lunchroom experiences and appropriate 
classroom r, inforcement , 2) develop curricula and materials, and, 3) cram 
teachers and school food service personnel to implement nutrition education 
programs Moreover, NET seeks to ensure that parents an d children 
understand the relationship between good nutrition and learning It is 
incumbent upon us as a nation to advocate healthy lifestyles f rora che 
earliest possible age and NET provides a mechanism to deliver appropriate 
training 

Teens' lifestyles often Involve me al skipping, sacking, and mea ls away 
fro ra home Busy schedules a ncl newly acq U1 red feelings of independence a mong 
adolescents result in more independent decisionmaking about food choices. 
AdoL-cents often make food choices ba a ed on peer pressure, s t fC us a nd 
enjoyment, rather than on the basis of nutrition A comprel.ens lve nealth 
and nutrition -dotation program should emphasize the need for healthy 
balanced diets. Students should also be made aware of the la ct that drug 
and alcohol abuse can affect nutnent intake, as well as disrupt the normal 
growth and development of teenagers. 

The effects of poor dietary practices on an adolescent's future health 
is often not part of his or her thinking However, with increasing evidence 
that lifelong nutritional habits affect the onse, of major chronic diseases 
and that major causes of death in this country are linked to diet-related 
factors, adolescents must i,e irade aware through education of the adverse 
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impact a poor diet can have on their future 

NASBE urges Congress to look carefully a*- the benefits of the NET 
program, especially as it relates to nutritional education for students, and 
to provide it with sufficient resources to enable it to provide the^e 
benefits 

Further, w. i.ge consideration of the following recommendations • 

1. Congress must encourage schoo] r to connect classroom learning about 
nutrition with what goes on at meal times and interact with other 

school health components 

2. Nutrition education programs should be age appropriate, sequential and 
comprehensive to address the nutritional and education needs of all 
children It must also be integrated into reading, science, language 
arts, history and mathematical concepts 

3 The program must address adolescents' interests and needs, and link 

nutrition to personal appearance, athletic ability, food preference and 
social likes 

U Student and parent involvement in school lunch prograra planning, 

administering and evaluating should be encouraged, students should hav€ 
a choice of foods with each meal and should have a pleasant environment 
in which to eat 
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5 Collection methods that don't distinguish poor children from others and 
make the program attractive to children at all income levels should be 
instituted to increase program participation 

6 NASBE urges Congress to look carefully at the benefits of the NET 
program, especially as it relates to nutritional education for 
students, ari to provide it with sufficient resources to enable it to 
provide these benefits 

7 Congress must provide the resources fot quality training of food 
service personnel in applying dietary guidelines in meal planning, 
preparation and service, as well as encourage increased coordination 
between such national organizations as the National Cancer Institute 
and the American Cancer Society with state health education agencies 
and American School Food Service Association (ASFSA) affiliates 

8 Finally, NASBE supports and urges Congress to encourage efforts to 
promote and expand nation-wide creative program^ i, U ch as the School 
Nutrition Action Project (SNAP), as evidence suggests the program works 
to enhance communication between schools and parents and to bring 
positive, healthful changes to school lunch menus and nutrition 
education efforts 



We appreciate the opportunity to present our views to the subcommittee 
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established by the Food and Nutrition Board of *-he National 
Academy of Sciences-National Research Council. 

This standard would be reasonable for any lunch or dinner 
served in an adult day care center. Amounts served for 
breakfasts or supplements could be less. 

Although older persons require fewer calories than younger 
persons, they need comparable amounts of nutrients to maintain 
good health and nutrition. As a result, the foods in their diet 
must have a high yield of nutrients per calorie. While more 
research is needed to determine the optimum diet for the elderly, 
there is information that may be drawn upon in developing 
appropriate meal standards. 

?or example, Marion Franz, in the "Journal of Nutrition and 
the Elderly," includes as nutritional recommendations for the 
elderly: 

o a minimum of 50 to 60 grams of protein per day; 

o increased levels of vitamins C and B. Often these 

vitamins are not as readily absorbed by older persons 

or their absorption may be interfered with z.s a result 

of prescription medications; 
o a daily intake of 1 gram of calciurr because of the 

prevalence of osteoporosis; 
o 10 to 12 milligrams of iron a day to prevent iron 

8 
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In 195S the Nutntion Education and Training (NET) 
Program marked its tenth year of implementation As 
the NET Program begins its second decade, it is time 
to reflect on these key questions 

• \Vh\ should nutntion education be undertaken in 
school and child care settings' 

• What is the mission of t!;e NET Program' 

• How effective has the NET Program been 0 

• W hat fiscal, political and organizational factors effect 
the NET Program' 

• WTiat have wc learned in ten >ears of the NET 
Program' 

• What should the future hold' 

The NET Program has evolved in the midst of an 
unprecedented interest in nutntion education and die- 
tary guidance According to Johnson and Johnson (1). 
almost SO^ of the nutntion education studies conducted 
from 1900 to 19S4 ha\e been done since 1970 

In 19S0 the V S Departments of Agnculture fl'SDM 
and Health and Human Services (HHS) jointK published 
the first edition of Dietary Cuufc/incs/or Americans (3) 
Revised in 19S5. this report lists se\ en recommendations 
that address the relationships among diet, health, and 
the reduction of nsk factors related to chronic disease 
In the recent Surgeon Cenercr$ Report on N utntion and 
Health Summary and Recommendations, which reviews 
the scientific evidence of dietarv excesses and imbalances 
and their relationship to chronic disease. V S Surgeon 
General Dr C Everett Koop states. "1 am convinced 
that with a concerted effort on the part of polic> makers 
throughout the Nation, and eventually b\ the public, our 
dailv diets can bnng a substantial measutc of better health 

0022 31S2/89'2l0l 0O3SS02 O0;0 

O 19S9SOCIETI FOR NUTRITION EDUCATION 



to all Americans" ,4) The professional health community 
is calling for individuals to take responsibiht\ for their 
own nutntional wcM-bcing, how*, 'er. in order to accom- 
plish this, nutntion education is neccssarv People need 
help in deciding what and how much to eat. how , . 
discnminaie among food products, and how to interpret 
the often conflictirS nutntion messages related b\ ad- 
vertising, interest groups and educators 

To hdp bnng this disease prevention and health pro- 
motion effort into school and child care settings, where 
\oung learners are acquinng knowledge and habits for 
lifelong application, Congress enacted the Nutrition Ed- 
ucation and Training Program . Public Law 95- 166. a 1977 
amendment to the Child N utntion Act of 1966 The leg- 
islati\e purpose of the NET Program was ' to encourage 
effects e dissemination of scientificalU -.alid information 
to children participating or eligible to participate in the 
school lunch and related child nutntion programs "The 
NET Program K administered nationalk bv the USDA 
through as\stcm of grants to State educational agencies 
for the de\elopmcnt of comprehensive nutntion infor- 
mation and education programs " The law requires that 
the NET Program full\ utilize the school lunch and other 
child nutntion programs as learning laboratones t5» 

The major NET Program goals, which the legislation 
requires the states to address, include 

• the instruction of students prc-school through grade 
U, in the nutntional \alue of foods «nd the rela- 
tionships between food and health. 

• .he training of school food serMtc personnel in nu- 
tntion. food semce management, and the use of 
the school cafetena as an environment for learning 
about food and nutntion. 

• the inscn ice education of teachers and other school 
sfaff in nutntion education and in the use of the 
cafeteria as a learning laboratory and 
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• the identification, development and dissemination 
of nutrition education resources and curricula 

This program is significantly different from the Na- 
tional School Lunch, School Breakfast and Child Care 
Food Programs, because the NET Program provides di- 
rect educational benefits to children, rather than foods 
or funds to purchase, prepare and ser.e foods Unlike 
the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women. 
Infants and Children (WlO and Food Stamp Programs, 
its purpose is to serve all childien. n at just children who 
*re at economic and. therefore, nutitional n slc 

In order to receive NET Prograrr grant funds, state 
educational agencies must designate a coordinator and 
submit an annual program plan that addresses their state 
nutrition education needs. From their inception state 
NET Programs have conducted assessments of the nu- 
trition education and training needs of children, teach- 
ers, and food service personnel. The plans submitted bv 
the state agencies describe the projects and services thev 
have designed to meet their identified nutrition educa- 
tion and training needs Thev also include plans for eval- 
uating the effectiveness of the projects and services Data 
from these evaluations are then used to make adjust- 
ments in ongoing j»_\\ines and to plan future projects 
Because it i$ the states who determine thtir own needs 
and who design the methods to address those needs, 
there is no mgle NET Program model The resulting 
diversity allows each state to fulfill it- iwn mission, un- 
fortunately, it does not facilitate the evaluation of the 
NET Program's effectiveness on a national basu Counts 
of the number of children educators and food service 
personnel receiving nutrition education and training are 
the onlv s. mstjes currendv being submitted to the IS DA 
bv all state and territorial N ET Programs Thus in Fiscal 
Year 1978, when the program received $20 million in 
federal funding, $.680,023 children, 211. T9S educators 
and 103.373 food semce personnel received NET Pro- 
gram services, whereas in Fiscal Year 19S0, when the 
states were granted $5 million these totals were 2.295.36S 
children. So 034 educators and 67.393 food service staff 
(6) However these numbers alone do not tell the NET 
Program storv The national statistics currentK being 
collected do not address the qualirv of the nutrition ed- 
ucation provided, nor do thev reveal whether cmldren, 
teachers, or food service personnel, respectively, have 
applied anv of the information or strategies to improving 
their cwn diets, their classroom instruction or their food 
sen. ice programs Furthermore, different states are ofter 
m verv different stages of program implementation, mak- 
ing it difficult to compare data between states Anv at- 
tempts to meosore NET Program effectiveness must look 
to the results of individual states evaluation initiatives 
Although these data mav not be nationallv comparable 
thev do give a picture of the scope and cost effectiveness 
of the NET Program for specific projects and activities 
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The onlv national studvofNET Program effectiveness 
*as conducted bv Abt Associates. Inc (7) between 1979 
and 19S0. under contract from the US DA This occurred 
before the NET Program was fully implemented in all 
the sta'es Nevertheless, the srudv did determine that 
the NET Program had improved the nutrition knowledge 
of students during its first two years cf implementation. 
The Abt study focused primarily on Geotgia and Ne- 
braska, but included data from internal studies con- 
ducted m California (8) and West Virginia (9) The effects 
on attitudes, food preference, plate waste, and other 
behavior* were not consistent across all the studies, but 
positive results were reported at some grade levels and 
for some food item combinations A more recent study 
in Tennessee (10) reports some significant positive be- 
havior change in pnmarv gra de children in schools re. 
ceivmg mini-grants when these schools used the state- 
recommended instructional framework for nutrition ed- 
ucation These results for >oung children are consistent 
with previous findings 

Despite these reports of.NET Program effectiveness, 
fiscal and political forces have affected its development] 
and its full potential remain. *t be realized Ongmallv 
funded at $26 million (SO 50 per child) in 1978. the NET 
Program was cut to S20 million in 1980, to $15 million 
in 19S1. and to S5 million in 19S2 The funding has 
remained at S5 million annuallv since then This 80ft 
funding cut from 19TS to 1983 has forced states to selovt 
specific projects and services for implementation, instead 
of being able to put a comprehensive program into effect 
For instance, the Texas NET Program concentrates pn- 
manlv on services to pre-school children In Minnesota, 
most resources are used for services to elementarv schools 
and for training school food service instructors Some 
states have been able to offer limited servues to all of 
the target groups (students teachers, and food service 
personnel) through part.icships with public and private 
agencies 

Ov erall, the reduction of federal funding has adversely 
affected not onK the implementation of state programs, 
but also their usibilitv within the states, the develop- 
ment of new materials, and even the pursuit of evaluation 
stu-les The negative effects of funding reduction both 
on the level of services and on program evaluation design 
have been reported bv different states (11. ; 2) In manv 
states. e%aluation activities have had to be sac-ificed al- 
together in order to maintain a minimum level of serv- 
ices Thus the verv data on program effectiveness that 
could be used to justifv restoration of fun Jing to original 
levels or its increase to higher levels are, in manv ^es. 
either incomplete or missing 

Despite repeated federal administrative attempts to 
terminate the NET Program. Congress has annuallv ap- 
propriated at least So million in federal funding The 
S-jcietv for Nutrition Education (SNE). the Amenwi 
School Food Service \ssociation (\SFSA), the American 
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Home Economics \ssociatiot '\HEA), and the \mcn- 
can Dietetic \ssociation (AD V have lobbied for contin- 
uation of the NET Program Their efforts, along with 
support from $la»e departments of education and the 
growing public recognition of the importance of diet to 
health, ha\e helped sustain the NET Program for ten 
years 

NET Program coordinators ha\e had to learn how to 
work effectivelv at both the local and state levels Since 
there is no single advocate for nutrition education in the 
schools, the NET Program has had the challenge of build- 
ing a support svstcm which includes educator* from a 
wide \ anetv of backgrounds and experience An ob\ious 
but critical factor in comprehensive program implemen- 
tation is the inclusion of nutntjon education in the total 
school curriculum This has been particularlv difficult 
because nutntion education competes for time and em- 
phasis with basic education critical thinking skills de- 
velopment, and other health-related programs *uch as 
drug, tobacco and UDS-prev ention education Olson et 
al (13) and Gillespie (HI have reported that tcurhers 
pcrcenc competition for class time and havins more 
pressing subjects to teach as barriers to the inclusion of 
nutntton education in their curriculum However, these 
barr ers have tended to U! when nutrition educution was 
integrated into other disciplines Nonetheless, sustained 
mtcrcjt at reduced funding lev els has been possible onlv 
because state programs have put forth a strong rationale 
that nutntion education teaches life skills that all children 
need to know and practice 

The difficulties faced hv educators in school and child 
care settings in attempting to change nutntion behaviors 
first learned ind practiced in other env ironments is well 
recognized Tim has led some practitioners, researchers 
and ev aluators, such as Shannon et al (15) and St Pierre 
(16). to question whether lohavior change is a lealistic 
measure of success for school-based nutntion education 
programs In general, the goals of most nutn'ion edu- 
cation programs havt mcluded knowledge gain, and pos- 
itive changes in attitude and behavior While the liter- 
ature has reported posiiive results in knowledge gain in 
school-based NET projects, findings ;n the areas of at- 
titude development and behavior change ar- less con- 
sistent 

Johnson and Johnson, after analvzing numerous nu- 
tntion education studies, concluded that nutntion ed- 
ucation is qualitaravelv mOre complex than are mom other 
subject areas taught in schools Besides the short term 
master) of (acts md information, nutntion programs have 
to be concerned with the achievement jfa wide \anetv 
of short-term and long-term goals" (I) Even the goals 
of shot'tcrm masters of facts and the Acquisition of in- 
formation which can be validated bv nutntion science 
arc rapidlv being modified or changed, thus reinforcing 
the notion of the ^omplev nature of the field Further- 
more, nutn.ion messages are often a ibicuous or vague 



(i e , "make wise food choices.' 'eat a varietv of foods." 
limit total fat intake ') In addition, bevond the mere 
acquisition of knowledge. f< ^ preferences and eating 
patterns are culturally established and sociollv rein- 
forced 

The difilcultv of successfullv attaining short and long 
term goals notwithstanding, it has been found that nu- 
tntion education can increase knowledge and can posi- 
tr elv affect some attitudes and behaviors, in a anety 
of settings and using a vanetv of methods Botli cen- 
tralized and decentralized deliver) svstems have been 
shown to be effective (7) In addition. NET Program 
coordinators are contmuallv identifving a wide range of 
practices that demonstrate nutntion education theor> 
being applied in the school and child care settings For 
example, practitioners in several states have designed 
programs that operate on the premise that nutntion ed 
ucation is a people-to-pcop!e business, requiring face- 
to-facc interaction The research base for this belief has 
been summarized and supported bv Johnson and John- 
son, who cite the need for nutntion information to be 
\i\id and personal *d J) \fan\ nutrition education 
workshops for prof :>sio 'jls have been effective because 
'he- begin bv helping participants assess their own diet 
and food behaviors Once interested in their own eating 
patterns and the related health implications, participants 
are led to realize the importance of nutntion education 
for children as well This in turn can lead them to make 
a commitment to teaching nutrition and to create the 
necessarv room for nutrition education in their instruc- 
tional dav 

The abovp reflections indicate that after ten vears. 
during which funding lesels dropped from adequate to 
subsistence, tht NET Program has evperienced educa- 
tional success Clear needs have also emerged that give 
focus to future directions In order to increase .NET Pro* 
gram effectiveness and more accuratelv measure its im- 
pact, mention educators involved with this program 
should cuisidcr address. ; the following areas 

1 Adoption of a working definition of nutntion edu- 
cation applicable within the NET Procrarn Considera- 
tion should be given to the proposals of Johnson and 
Johnson d) St Pierre Contento Sims [IS), and 
the AD\ (19) Such a consensus definition would no! 
limit state program flexibihtv. but it would facilitate a 
national program design to guide evaluation efforts to 
which all state programs could contribute data 

2 Development or adaptation of a national framework 
for the NET Program that would include goals, objec- 
tives, and learner outcomes Bv identifying these essen- 
tial components of nutrition education, impact could be 
more reathlv measured 

3 Identification and utilization of reliable and valid 
instruments to measure knowledge, attitude, and be- 
havior changes This could lead to a computenzed na- 
tional test item bank for use bv states or local schools to 
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assess student progress or to measure program effec- 
tiveness When assessment items ore closelv aligned with 
program content and outcomes benefits accrue to teach- 
ers and students alike Results can be used to provide 
appropriate feedback, reinforcement, and remediation 
for students, and to improve program content an J in- 
struction 

4 ClanHcaoon of phrases such as "wise food choices" 
and 'optimal diet " based on resea-ch in areas such as 
the levels cf fat cholesterol. and salt recommended for 
children as well as on »he risks of over-consumption of 
these and other dietarv components 

5 Cooperation between researchers and practitioners 
to refine models for the drliverv 0 f nutrition education 
Such a dialogue could lead to the testing of these models 
in more classroom settings and he eventual develop- 
ment of successful classroom practices This cooperation 
woJd undoubtedh result in wider reporting of the find- 
ings and the general ad\ ancement cf the field of nutrition 
education 

6 Communication with members of Congress and the 
CSD\ regarding program impaci and the reed for re- 
search adequate and stable program funding, and ad- 
ministrative support 

7 Stabihtv of funding at * level that will allow not 
onlv full implementation of a comorehenMve program, 
bu* also longitudinal evaluation of NET Program effec- 
tiveness with particular regard to behavior change and 
attitude formation 

8 Utilization of staiF development research hVdincs 
in order to institutionalize nutntior education instruction 
in schools and child care settings These findings indicate 
that two critical factors in successful adopting cumcuiar 
changes are sufficient teacher .n-sen-ice time and teacher 
involvement in stoifdev e'.opment planning ,2G\ 

9 Enhancement of the school cafeteria as a learning 
laboratory and development of strategies for educational 
leaders to be able to use the school food programs as an 
instructional tool Modeling is a strong form of teachinc, 
and the messages of the cafeteria need to be aligned with 
those cf the cl.-ssrcom 

10 Development of strong professional relationships 
with kev groups that share with tV NET Program an 
interest in the nutrition and health euucition uf children 
Parents, school nurjes. food service staff and leathers 
of pre school, elementarv education home economics 
science, health and phvsiral education are >omc of those 
with whom the NET Program should continue cooper- 
ating 

11 Examination of less traditional settings for pro- 
grain implementation where instructional space mav be 
more readilv available than m the cl i s:oom These mav 
include programs for latchkev chiU. i n parent education 
programs, and other out of-c!as>room settings 

The basic mission of the N£T Program remains un- 
changed to tde opportunities for students to acquire 
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the knowledge, attitudes and behaviors necessary to make 
informed and healthful food choices Despite reduced 
funding. NET Program coordinators continue to wx>rk 
toward the goals set forth in the enabling legislation 
NET projects and activities have increased children's 
acceptance of nutritious foods, improved teachers' 
knowledge of the principles and practices of nutrition 
educat.on, developed and disseminated curricula and 
other nutrition education materials, developed school 
food sen.Ke courses in both nutrition and school food 
service management, increased the use of the school 
cafeteria as a learning laboratory, and increased chiN 
dren s knowledge of the relationships among food. nu« 
tntion and health 

As in all other areas of nutrition education lesearch 
will continue to enhance the practice of nutrition edu- 
cation in school and child care settings Limited funding 
will continue to restrict evaluation efforts but cooper- 
ation between researchers and practitioners can sene to 
maximize the effectiveness of laJr.tion education. We 
orftr the eleven areas of concern as a possible agenda for 
researchers and NET Program cooid.r.ators to use in 
their efforts to work :ogether for the benefit of the chiN 
dren whom the NET Program is directed to serve 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS 
NATIONAL CONFERENCE ON ORGANIC/SUSTAIN ABLE AGRICULTURE 

The Conference will focus on federal and state policies tha: would encourage organic and low. 
input farming Speakers will describe successful efforts bv farmers, state a.id federal govern- 
ment, and others to promote alternative agriculture, as well as obstacles in the marketplace 
and in government programs that hinder more rapid prog'ess Sponsored b\ the Center for 
Scsencc in the Public Interest (CSP1). the Texas Department of Agnculture iTDA). the Min- 
nesota Department of Agriculture, and the Institute for Alternative Agnculture. the Confer- 
ence will be held March 16-17. 1959 at \ _*hwgton, D C For further information, contact 
Dan Howell at (2021 332-9110. 01 wnte to CSPI/Organic Conference. 1501 Sixteenth St NW, 
Washingtci. DC 20036 

NCFAT INVITES APPLICATIONS FOR RESIDENT FELLOWSHIPS 

The National Center for Food and \gncultural Policv (NCFAP) is mvitins applications for 
resident fellowships m food and acncultural polic\ dunng the 1959-90 academic year Up to 
three eIlov> ships wil] be awarded, each for a period of six to twelve months, to voung profes* 
sionals who wish to pursue scholark work on current or emerging national issues related to 
food and agricultural pohev 

The award is open to individuals in anv discipline who will have competed their doctoral 
requirements b) the beginning of the 1939-90 academic \ear Individuals Srom universities, 
government, suid the private sector are eligible Professionals who will be on ♦abbatical leave 
dunng the fellowship period are encouraged to applv 

The Jeadbne for receiving appbcations is Ap.il 3. 1939 Awards will be announced in Mav 
19S9, an earlier decision mav be made in the case of an applicant interested in beginn ng the 
fellowship dunng the summer 

For further information and app'ication forms, contact Tamara A Kloeckl, National Center 
for Food and Agncultural Polio, Resources for the Future. 16lG P Street. N \V , \\,\shington. 
DC 20036, Telephone (202) 3^S-5l 17 
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HEARING ON H.R 24, A BILL TO EXTEND THE 
CHILD NUTRITION AND SCHOOL LUNCH ACTS 



THURSDAY, MARCH 23, 1989 

House of Representatives, 
Subcommittee on Elementary, Secondary, and 

Vocational Education, 
Committee on Education and Labor, 

Washington, DC 

The subcommittee met, pursuant to notice, at 9:30 a.m., in Room 
2175, Rayburn House Office Building, Hon. Augustus F. Hawkins 
[Chairman] presiding. 

Members present: Representatives Hawkins, Payne, Lowey, Po- 
shard, Unsoeld, and Goodling. 

Staff present: John Jennings, counsel; Diane Stark, legislative 
specialist; Beverly Griffin, research assistant; and Mary Jane 
Fiske, professional staff member. 

Chairman Hawkins. The Subcommittee on Elementary, Second- 
ary and Vocational Education is called to order. The hearing today 
is the last hearing on the child nutrition issue. We do have some 
problems with conflicts with other committees. 

Is Mr. John Bode present? Are you able to testify at this time or 
do you need to leave? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, Mr. Chairman. 

Chairman Hawkins. You may proceed, then. 

Mr. John Bode is Assistant Secretary for Food and Consumer 
Services at the U.S. Department of Agriculture. Mr. Bode, we ire 
delighted to have you before the Committee. 

Would you identify the other witnesses and then you may pro- 
ceed with your statement? The statement, in its entirety, will be 
printed in the record, and we would appreciate you giving us high- 
lights and allowing time for questions, if we can do it that way. 

You may proceed, then. Thank you. 

STATEMENT OF JOHN BODE, ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FOOD 
AND CONSUMER SERVICES, U.S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICUL- 
TURE, ACCOMPANIED BY SCOTT DUNN, ACTING ADMINISTRA- 
TOR, FNS, USDA, AND GEORGE BRALEY, DEPUTY ADMINISTRA- 
TOR FOR SPECIAL NUTRITION PROGRAMS, FNS, USDA 

Mr. Bode. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I would like to introduce, on my left, Scott Dunn, the Acting Ad- 
ministrator of the Food Nutrition Service. Mr. Dunn has been serv- 
ing as Deputy Administrator of the Food Nutrition Service for the 
Food Stamp Program. On my right is George Braley who is Deputy 

(295) 
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Administrator for Special Nutrition Programs of the Food Nutri- 
tion Service. 

I appreciate the commhtee's understanding of the many time 
constraints on all of us. In summarizing, I would like to point out 
that the Bush Administration's proposal for the National School 
Lunch Program, School Breakfast Program, Child Care Food Pro- 
gram and Summer Food Service Program, is to support these pro- 
grams at levels substantially higher than their 1989 funding levels. 

The Bush budget would not reduce funding levels for the Child 
Nutrition Programs in general; furthermore, the Administration 
supports the continuation of all the child nutrition meal subsidy 
programs and including the reauthorizing of the Nutrition Educa- 
tion and Training Program, NET. 

Switching from the level of support for a moment, I'd like to say 
a few words about the nutritional aspects of the School Lunch Pro- 
gram, recognizing that that ic a special concern of this committee 
and it most certainly is of the Department, as well. 

There has been considerable attention paid to these dietary con- 
cerns, particularly levels of fat, sodium and sugar, in meals served 
through Federal assistance. I would like to assure the committee of 
our continuing and abiding concern about the quality of diet 
achieved through the Food Assistance Programs. 

In addition, I would like to mention a matter that has been of 
great concern in recent weeks. I realize the committee has heard a 
great deal about the Federal review system. It is our effort to inde- 
pendently verify school and school food authority claiming prac- 
tices. 

If I may just mention that we have seen evidence that gives us 
serious concern about accuracy of meal counting and claims proce- 
dures; therefore, we feel this modest effort to better get a handle 
on those meal counting claims activities is a necessary step to 
assure that the integrity of the School Food Assistance Programs is 
sound. 

Of course, the Administration has a very firm commitment to 
the Special Supplemental Food Program for Women, Infants and 
Children. President Bush has recognized that as a program that 
warrants protection and expansion. The Administration is very 
concerned about that program and supportive of WIC. 

With that, I will conclude the summary of my remarks, Mr. 
Chairman, and we would be delighted to answer any questions the 
committee would have. 

[The prepared statement of John Bode follows:] 
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TESTIMONY OF JOHN W. BODE 
ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR FOOD AND CONSUMER SERVICES 
U. S. DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 
BEFORE THE 
HOUSE COMMITTEE ON EDUCATION AND LABOR 
MARCH 23, 1989 

Thank you for your invitation to testify before the Committee 
today, Mr. Chairman. We are here to discuss the reauthorization 
of the Child Nutrition Programs. 

Over the past several weeks, the Committed has heard testimony 
from a number of groups and individuals who care dbout the Child 
Nutrition Programs and want them to succeed. We agree with them 
that the Child Nutrition Programs have been a success and 
deserve continued support. While we may differ on specific 
issues, we all agree that our Nation's children and the taxpayers 
as well, deserve the most nourishing and most cost-effective 
programs we can devise. I would like to briefly outline and 
discuss our recommendations for the Child Nutrition Programs. 

The Bush Administration's proposal Tor the National School Lunch 
Program, School Breakfast Program, the Child Care Food Program 
and Summer Food Service Program is to support these programs at 
levels substantially higher than their 1989 funding le\els. The 
Bush Budget would not reduce funding levels for the Child 
Nutrition Programs. Furthermore, the Administration supports 
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the continuation of of the Child Nutrition meal subsidy 
programs, including the reauthorization of the Nutrition 
Education and Training Program (NET) . 

To be specific, the Child Nutrition Programs, including the 
National School Lunch Program, the Child Care and Summer Feeding 
Programs and associated administrative expense funds would be 
funded at $4.9 billion as compared tc $4,6 billion in Fiscal 
Year 1989. This level of support would enable thebe programs to 
continue to fulfill their critical role. 

Switching from the level of support for a moment, I would like to 
say a few words about the nutritional aspects of the National 
School Lunch Program,. There has been considerable attention paid 
to the fat, sodium and sugar content of the programs over the 
past several months. I would like to assure the Committee of our 
continuing and abiding concern in this area. The Department has 
reviewed and modified the guidelines, recipes, commodity 
specifications and other materials to see that the compliance 
with the Dietary Guidelines is as complete as possible. In 
recent years, USDA has also provided assistance to state and 
local cooperating agencies to comply with the Dietary Guidelines 
as they relate to the intake of sugar, fat and sodium. For 
example, the Department this past year issued revised recipe 
cards for school lunch managers in 90,000 schools that 
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incorporate reductions, where practical, in the levels of sugar, 
fat and salt. 

We believe the Department hao a good record of promoting 
practices in the school lunch program that are consistent with 
the Dietary Guidelines. As you know, the Dietary Guidelines call 
for moderation rather than set quantitative limits since there is 
currently insufficient evidence and consensus within the 
scientific and medical communities to support strict quantitative 
limits, particularly for children. Certainly, this is an area 
where scientific knowledge is evolving, and the Department must 
be prepared to respond to changes in information on this issue. 
We will continue to look for additional opportunities to help 
State and local school lunch managers moderate intakes of sugar, 
fat and sodium in lunches served. We are looking at areas to 
make further improvements such as examining the specifications 
for processed products, not only those purchased by the 
Department, but also specifications used by State and local 
cooperators in an effort to minimize sodium and fat. Often, more 
fat and sodium are added during processing than necessary or 
desirable. 

Not only has USDA provided State and local agencies with improved 
guidelines on meal preparation, the Department has made a 
concerted effort to moderate the salt, fat and sugar in USDA 
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donated commodities over the past several years. For example, we 
have changed specifications on a number of canned products to 
reduce the sodium level to the minimum amount possible while 
assuring the palatability of the foods. We have set the 
specifications for ground beef to be an average of 22 percent fat 
content, which is much lower than standard ground beef. We have 
changed the specification for canned fruit products, and we buy 
them packed only in natural juice or light syrup. There are 
other examples where we have changed the specifications, but the 
point is we have improved them in line with the Dietary 
Guidelines and to make the foods appealing to recipients. 

Also, we would like to identify additional opportunities to 
promote the need for moderation and to show state and local 
managers how to moderate the use of these items in their food 
preparation. The bo torn line is: we think USDA should play and 
<?oes play a leadership role in promoting healthier eating 
practices. 

We intend to not only continue these efforts, but to make the 
food that USDA provides an d the meal pattern guidelines we 
promote the best we can. We will be working with other officials 
in Government, such as the Surgeon General, *nd listening to 
outside experts' opinions to make improvements wherever possible. 
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Next, I would like to discuss a subject that has been of concern 
to this Committee and has received considerable attention by 
witnesses earlier this month, namely Federal Review — our effort 
to independently verify school and School Food Authority claiming 
practices. Let me try to explain what it is and what it is not, 
to dispel, if possible, some of the "myths" surrounding the 



Federal review is a temporary project to assess and improve the 
accuracy of school lunch claims. We have carefully designed the 
Federal Review System to complement, not duplicate , the ongoing 
State review systems under National School Lunch Program 
regulations. 

AIMS (which stands for Assessment, Improvement and Monitoring 
System) was created in 1980 to improve the overall management of 
the National School Lunch Program. AIMS regulations require 
that State agencies review all School Food Authorities over a 4- 
year period. There are performance standards that schools must 
meet in approving applications for free and reduced-price meals, 
establishing free and reduced-price meal claims, counting meals 
and in meeting the school lunch meal patterns. Even with AIMS 
requirements in place, the Department continues to be aware 
through Office of Inspector General reports and on-site reviews 
by FNS personnel of substantial discrepancies in claims for meals 
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and the actual meals served. These reports were not 
statistically representative of all school districts nor do we 
wish by implication to impugn the efforts of schools as a whole. 
However, the magnitude of the problems found, and the large 
discrepancy between the claims for meals and the actual numbers 
of students enrolled, led us to believe that accountability needs 
to be improved. We expect to determine more precisely the nature 
of the problem and to identify solutions through our Federal 
review effort. 

There is also some misunderstanding about "AccuClaim. " This is 
not a separate new accountability system but rather a term used 
for the package of revisions to the HSL r regulations and AIMS 
performance standards. AccuClaim regulations will require States 
to focus their AIMS' review efforts on schools most likely to 
have problems, tighten the standards for claiming meals for 
reimbursement from the Federal Government, and require that 
claims* action be taken if invalid reimbursement requests are 
uncovered. These rules will be effective for the upcoming School 
Year st-arting July 1, 1989. 

Federal review is an effort to verify school lunch claims 
independent of AIMS. The underlying premise of Federal review 
is not to duplicate state efforts but to complement them, given 
that the Department has overall responsibility to ensure the 
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integrity of the National School Lunch Program. We are very 
sensitive to State concerns that the reviews do not duplicate 
State work. Therefore, schools subject to review under AIMS are 
not subject to Federal review in that year. 

This year, Federal reviews will be conducted during March, April, 
and May from a sample of about 200 school food authorities 
selected randomly for review. We will be sharing the results of 
the reviews as soon as we can reach some valid conclusions from 
the data collected. These preliminary results may show us that 
the overclaim problem is smaller than we now think, or it may 
foreshadow recommendations to further refine AIMS, to expand 
Federal reviews, or to take some other appropriate action to 
ensure that funds are lawfully, efficiently spent. 

In addition to the reviews, there will be training provided to 
States and local food service managers. We are coordinating and 
developing our plans for the training effort in close 
consultation with representatives of the school food service 
industry. It is vital that we take advantage of their insight 
into the best methods for providing training and technical 
assistance concerning accountability. 

The relatively small amount of money devoted to Federal review 
has a potentially great payback in reducing overclaims for school 
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lunches and in maintaining confidence that dollars spent by the 
taxpayer on school lunches are well-spent. In short, a quality 
program means both a nutritionally sound program that appeals to 
our children and a program that is accountable so that it appeals 
to the taxpayers. 

Before leaving the discussion of the National School Lunch 
Program, I would like to comment on commodity support for the 
program and in particular correct the record about the level of 
bonus commodity donations. As you know, we plan to provide the 
full amount of entitlement commodities provided for in the law, 
including increases for inflation. At this point, it is not 
possible to forecast the exact level of bonus commodity donations 
that schools will get next school year over and above the 
entitlement levels. Over the past several years, there have been 
substantial amounts of bonus foods donated to schools, especially 
dairy items, with millions of pounds being provided. During the 
current school year, the level of donation of bonus commodities 
has declined because previous record donations have depleted 
what was once a very large inventory level. This year schools 
have received somewhat less bonus foods than we originally 
estimated to be available, but the drop in quantity is far less 
than some critics have charged. Bonus commodity distributions 
decreased $52 million (or 12%) in bchool yeax 1988, about one- 
quarter of what has been alleged. Most of the change was due to 
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lower bonus distributions of beef acquired during the whole- 
herd buyout required by the Food Security Act of 1985. As you 
know, the Department was required to make a one time $400 million 
purchase of beef, pork, and lamb, and half was distributed 
through domestic channels. Schools received $65 million in beef 
in 1987 and $20 million in 1988. Accounting for the difference, 
bonus distributions decreased by about $7 million in school year 
1988. 

It should be noted, however, that distributions in Fiscal 

Year 1988 were not much below the average of $360 million since 

1981, the fir.~t year when bonus commodity levels to schools 



increased dramatically. Next year, there will continue to be 
donated foods and schools will still be able to use these 
commodities to help prepare economical meals, but we cannot give 
exact items or amounts until later this year. 



The next major programs I would like to discuss are the 
Supplemental Feeding Programs for Women, Infants and Children 
(WIC) and the Commodity Supplemental Food Program (CSFP) . 
Taking the Reagan Budget as a starting point, the WIC 
requirement more than supports continuation of these programs 
and increases in funding to offset inflation. Additional funds 
should be available as well from the funds generated through cost 
containment programs initiated by States in the WIC Program. 
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During Fiscal Year 1990 States will save more than $300 million 
by reducing the price of different formula sold tc W1C infants. 
These funds should support increases in WIC participation of 
approximately 700,000. 

Another proposal which the Reagan Budget offered is to allow 
States to request the transfer of part of their allocated funds 
from WIC to CSFP or from the CSFP to WIC. States would be 
required to request such a transfer through state plans or plan 
amendments for both programs prior to the beginning of the fiscal 
year. The Department would make the transfer only if it is 
determined that the result would be an increase in the combined 
total participation in the state of those for whom the program 
was originally intended: infants and children. This change is 
intended to give States greater flexibility in allocating 
caseload between the two programs and to choose appropriate 
benefits and services to be provided to their target populations. 
The high risk women, infants and children populations would 
remain the program's top priority, and current levels of 
participation by the elderly and women, infants and children in 
existing and approved CSFP sites would be maintained. 

Mr. Chairman, that concludes my testimony. I would be happy to 
answer any questions you may have. 
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Chairman Hawkins. Thank you, Mr. Bode. 

I know that there are several questions that the Members would 
like to ask. Let me yield first to Mr. Goodling, 

Mr. Goodung. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

Of course, when the Secretary was before the Budget Committee 
and I was putting words in his mouth, and he said what I wanted 
to hear. 

First of all, let me say that I am pleased to see the Bush budget 
being quite different from the Reagan budget. I am pleased to see 
that the new Secretary understands the importance of Section IV if 
you are going to keep a School Lunch Program going. 

I was extremely pleased to hear the Secretary's response when I 
said, as I have said here several times, thatnow that we have a 
CASH state out there, we probably should have Pennsylvania as a 
CLOC state to really get a better view of what CLOC is, 

I was pleased when the Secretary responded, "Well, I want these 
innovative ideas. I tried ten years ago to get the people to be inter- 
ested in doing something different as far as commodities are con- 
cerned and distribution, et cetera." So, I was ve/y pleased to hear 
him say that. 

I also said to him that I had some real concerns about taking $6 
million to test with "the integrity of this program". It seems to me, 
that if we have both local auditors and we have state auditors, we 
are going to have to build a new facility for these School Lunch 
people so we can get the state, local, and Federal auditors. We 
won't have enough room for them. They will be falling all over 
each other. 

My hope would be that that $6 million would go toward better 
programs to put nutritious food on plates. I just have to believe 
that there is some way that we can make the local and the state 
auditors accountable without us spending a great deal of money to 
do that kind of thing. 

All he promised me was he would certainly take a look at that . 
It would be my hope, that you could find some way that we don't 
have to spend that kind of money on people running around doing 
book work that we could use in our food programs and then, some- 
how ot another, make sure that the local audits and the state 
audits do what needs to be done. 

Probably, part of their problem is that they are not quite sure 
what it is they are supposed to do. At least, we get some testimony 
to that effect. If you just were specific to exactly what shall be 
done, I'm sure they would do it. 

Then you would have an accounting and you could just do an oc- 
casional spot check. They wouldn't know where you were going to 
spot check, so they would make sure they would do a better job 
than the auditors aid in the savings and loan areas of Texas. 

Again, I would hope you can find some way to not spend that $6 
million for that purpose. I do not have the answers as to exactly 
how you would do that, but unless there is a great deal of fraud 
and abuse out there—- and I have not heard that there is— then I 
would hope that we would use that mon y to put nutritious food on 
the plate. 

Mr. Bode. Sir, I think the Secretary is interested in taking a 
fresh look at this and virtually all of the policies with respect to 
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the food assistance programs that have been pursued in the past. I 
think that is a very wise approach. 

I have talked with him about this matter and he is interested in 
taking a fresh look. We do feel that there is cause for concern. I 
think it is important that we not overstate the problem; that we be 
cautious not to jump to conclusions. 

However, there is very real evidence to give us cause for that 
concern. Much has been said about the Inspector General's audits. 
Those audits were an effort to identify school districts that were 
likely to have problems. Unfortunately, in looking at thirteen 
school districts, $2 million worth of inappropriate claims were iden- 
tified. 

Of greater concern, frankly, is that in looking at nationally rep- 
resentative data, this older data, we found that some 22 percent of 
the claims, in 22 percent of the cases, I guess, there were over 
claims. That seems to indicate that we do have some significant 
problems that need to be addressed. 

The Federal review system proposal is the Department's sugges- 
tion for how we can get a handle on meal counts and claims. I am 
sure — well, I know— that there is a good deal of confusion, which 
shouldn't be a surprise when much rhetoric is going around about 
bearing accounting requirements and standards. 

When it gets right down to it, we have one auditing activity that 
we rely upon to systematically assure the accuracy of meal counts 
and claims. That is the AIMS system. That system, because of the 
evidence I have referenced, we are concerned may not be doing the 
job. That's why we felt Federal review was an appropriate addition- 
al effort to find out just what the gravity of the problem is and go 
after that. 

I do not know that any other party in this matter has really 
come forward with the proposal for how we go about addressing 
that problem. If the 22 percent number is accurate today— and it 
may not be— then we would be looking at a $200 million over claim 
situation. 

I do not think it is a very small problem and one that can lightly 
be dismissed. We need to be sure that we have got a handle on it. 
This was our suggestion for how to go about doing that. 

If there are alternative methods of accomplishing that objective, 
we would be delighted to work with you, most certainly, to go 
about getting the problem taken care of. 

Mr. Goodling. I think my hope would be that somehow or an- 
other, you could very specifically tell that school district or tell the 
state, "This is what we want in relationship to your auditing proce- 
dure. These are the things you are supposed to do." 

Then, I think we should be able to trust them. I am afraid what 
you are going to do is you are going to drive the other side very 
quickly to getting back to that old argument, "How about a free 
lunch for everyone?" We fought that fourteen years ago. 

I think, you know, that I do not think there are people out there 
that are deliberately trying to abuse the system. I think part of it 
is in confusion. Part of it is the people you are dealing with when 
ou are trving to determine whether they are eligible or not eligi- 
le, and whether they are eligible this month or whether they were 
not eligible two months ago. 
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I know that there is real fear out there amongst those who are 
providing the lunch programs that you may find a mistake that 
they made. What do you do? What penalty? Again, the penalty 
eventually will be reduced services to the children, particularly if 
it is a monetary penalty. It is a little like Chapter I. 

Great, we then get the school district to pay back something that 
they weren't sure was correct or incorrect when they did it. In 
order to pay it back, of course, they must take the money from the 
present students in order to do that kind of thing. 

So, if there is some way that you can just be very specific in rela- 
tionship to the state and local audits, then we will trust them. We 
will spot check here this year and then we will spot check some 
other place next year, just so they know that somebody may be 
around sometime. I do not think we need a $6 million effort. 

Mr. Bode. Sir, I asked Mr. Braley to assist me in fully responding 
to the point you made about clarity of expectations for schools and 
states in these procedures. I would like to emphasize that we do 
not feel a penalty would be appropriate here. 

I do not think a sanction or a penalty should be used. However, 
we do not feel that inappropriately granted funds from the Federal 
Government, over-claims, should be allowed to stay in the hands 
they were appropriately received by. 

Mr. Goodling. Are you saying you are not trying to reclaim 
any 

Mr. Bode. I believe that any monies that were inappropriately 
provided to a school should not be left with the school. If they were 
illegally 

Mr. Goodling. But they've already spent them. Then what do 
you do? 

Mr. Bode. I guess, in my view, if they wer* inappropriately re- 
ceived, if the school got money they should not have received, then 
they need to pay that back. 

The fact that they went ahead and spent those particular funds 
is not really relevant to the basic question that they got monies 
through inappropriate claims in those inappropriately received, il- 
legally received, if you will — I do not mean to use inflammatory 
language there— funds should not be staying in their hands when, 
under the law, they weren't supposed to be there in the first place. 

Mr. Goodling. The only point I am making there is that in most 
instances, although I am sure they did not do it intentionally. 
What I am saying is that now they must take it from the existing 
students in order to pay that back. 

Again, the only pitch I am making is that there has to be some 
way that we do not have to spend $6 million. Somehow or another, 
we can get the state and local auditors to do what needs to be done 
with maybe a spot check now and then. 

I have asked the Chairman whether Mary Jane, when you are 
finished, could ask any questions that I have. I have to go over and 
fight the battle on the floor. 

I wanted to exchange notebooks with the Chairman. He showed 
me his notebook to refute everything I'm going to say and I'm 
showing him my notebooks to refute everything he is going to say 
on the floor on minimum wage. But I have to go over there. 
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Mr. Poshard. Let me apologize, Mr. Bode, for being late. The 
Chairman, as you know, had to leave to go mnnage the minimum 
wage bill on the floor, so if I should ask some questions here that 
have already been discussed, forgive me. You can just indicate as 
such. 

Could you share with us— I know you have, in rather broad 
terms— President Bush's budget request for the Child Nutrition 
Programs? Could you provide the subcommittee with a chart, per- 
haps not today, but at some point in time, which specifically out- 
lines the Bush budget request? Would you do that? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. Yes, sir, we would be pleased to. 

Mr. Poshard. Okay. We would like that, if you could. 

Could you also tell us the position of the Administration on Sec- 
tion IV funding? Do you support Section IV funding for all chil- 
dren? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. President Bush proposed that Section IV 
funding be provided in the School Lunch Program and, in that 
way, it really differed from President Reagan's request. 

As you know, as a general matter, in the budget negotiations and 
discussions with Members of Congress, President Bush generally 
used President Reagan's budget proposal as a starting point. 

He is eager to work with Congress to sort out the budgetary pri- 
orities that the country needs; however, that was one point, the 
Section IV funding in School Lunch and also funding for the Child 
Care Food Program, where he chose to differ with President Rea- 
gan's budget proposal. 

Now, like everything else, he feels that he is willing to talk with 
the Congress, but that is the starting point he is using in those 
budget discussions. 

Mr. Poshard. I think all of us are appreciative of the fact that 
there have been some reversals in the budget from President Rea- 
gan's to President Bush's budget proposal and we are thankful for 
that. 

. In your written statement, this is a question that the Chairman 
wanted to ask, in your written statement, you discuss the Federal 
review initiative. As I understand it, the purpose of the review is to 
verify the School Lunch claims for free or reduced price lunches. 

Under the current law, schools are required to verify three per- 
cent or three thousand free or reduced price meal claims, whichev- 
er is fewer; is that correct? 

Mr. Bode. Sir, those are applications for free and reduced-price. 
That is really a different step in the procedure. If you would like, I 
can elaborate. 

Mr. Poshard. Yes. Would you? 

Mr. Bode. That really concerns the applications provided so that 
at the beginning of the school year, generally, students take home 
applications which are then filled out and low income households 
will fill theirs out to assure that their child gets a free school meal. 

What we are talking about here on the three thousand or three 
percent is the number of those applications that need to be verified 
to take some efforts to assure that the information provided on 
those applications is accurate. 
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That is different from the count and claims procedure where one 
determines how many children eligible for free meals actually are 
eating lunch on a given day. 

Mr. Poshard. Let me finish this question here, then, and you can 
respond to the last half of it. 

Mr. Bode. Okay. Fine. 

Mr. Poshard. Under this Federal review, will the USDA be 
checking only the verified meal claims or will they be looking at 
every form that a school received that qualified a child for a free or 
reduced price meal? 

Mr. Braley. We would, under the Federal review go in and 
review the applications to make sure the school made the proper 
decision in approving those applications, and that would apply to 
all of them. 

We would also look to make sure that the verification, the three 
percent or three thousand that required some substantiation from 
the household to really sort of back up or bolster the information 
on the form, to make sure that that was done, as well. 

What we would not do, though, is any further checking back 
with the families to do additional verification while we are in there 
doing a review. 

Mr. Poshard. That is done for every school that is on the School 
Lunch Program, right, or do you sample schools? 

Mr. Braley. This year, the legislation that we are operating the 
Federal review system under required that we go out to a random 
sample of school districts around the country. 

Mr. Poshard. I see. 

Mr. Braley. We had originally intended to target those that 
looked to have potential problems, but the appropriations commit- 
tee asked that we go out and look at a representative sample of 
school districts so we could get a national picture of the extent of 
this problem. 

As a result, this current school year, we are going into two hun- 
dred districts around the country and an average of about four 
schools in each of those districts. 

Mr. Poshard. I assume you will be sharing the results of that 
survey with the committee, then? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. We look forward to doing that. What we an- 
ticipate doing is providing an interim report early this summer. 
The appropriations committees are especially interested in this 
matter. We are going to provide them an interim report before 
they mark up and then one later in the summer when all the infor- 
mation is together. 

I wanted to be sure that we accurately understood your question. 
The verification procedures on applications, that's done in all the 
schools but the Federal review most certainly is not, as Mr. Braley 
indicated. 

Mr. Poshard. That's a sampling? 

Mr. Bode. Yes. 

Mr. Poshard. The Department and the committee staff have 
begun to meet to find ways to reduce the paperwork in the School 
Lunch and the other Child Nutrition Programs and we are con- 
cerned that these programs cause about 44 percent of all the paper- 
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work imposed on the education institutions or at least, that is what 
we are told. 

We want you to thank the Department and the people in the De- 
partment that are working with the staff for cooperating with the 
committee in this area. I think there is considerable progress being 
made. 

Mr. Bode. Sir, we intend to cooperate fully. We look forward to 
that effort. As you know, President Bush is very enthusiastic about 
reducing regulatory burden. He has had a longstanding interest in 
that area. 

I think that we need to also bo sure that the information collec- 
tion budget this procedure that we use to measure regulatory 
burden is well understood. What we do is v/e measure anything 
that is done that must be done by Federal requirements. 

What is included in that, many times, are activities that would 
be done whether they were required by the Federal Government or 
not, such as basically keeping of the books on an operation like a 
school lunch program. 

Now, that is a sizeable portion of that 44 percent and so, to chalk 
that up completely to regulatory burden could be misunderstood. I 
don't think that when one takes apart the various parts of that 44 
percent, there is a great deal of controversy about the bulk of it. 

Mr. Poshard. I think reduction in paperwork is something that 
needs to be done across the board in all of our programs and, cer- 
tainly, assigning a percentage to one as opposed to another isn't 
what we are really after, but still, we appreciate the efforts of the 
Department in working with the committee on arriving at some so- 
lutions to that problem. 

Mrs. Lowey? 

— Mrs. Lowev Thank you, very mu c h. 1 appreciate your t estimony. 
I am sorry I was delayed at another hearing and I missed the be- 
ginning of this one. 

I would like to ask you a question concerning the WIC funds. I 
noticed in your testimony, on Page 9, you said that additional 
funds should be available as well from the funds generated through 
cost containment programs initiated by states in the WIC program. 

I was a little concerned by that. As you know, only half of those 
eligible for WIC are currently getting it. This is the United States 
of America. We are talking about feeding women and children. We 
are bailing out S&Ls an 1 we are finding money for so many other 
projects in the United Spates. 

What is the outlook for the Administration to increase funds? Is 
there any chance that ve can look forward to this in the future so 
that more people who are eligible to participate can participate in 
WIC? 

Mr. Bode. Ma'am, I think we look at it in terms of two sto d . 
First of all, we are very pleased that states are moving aggressively 
to make the best possible use of the funds that are available. 

Through cost reduction efforts, most noteworthy are the Infant 
Formula Rebate activities that have been done, but also other ef- 
forts to contain food package costs, states are able to serve more 
people with the amount of monies that are provided by the Federal 
Government, so we see that as one very important step. 
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Second, President Bush has identified the WIC program as a pro- 
gram that he would like to protect and expand. There is simply a 
matter of sorting out the many demands for funding that are 
present in the Federal budget. That is why his approach has been 
to work with the Congress. 

He is interested in having the budget discussions sort out those 
priorities. I think by starting that process with WIC named as a 
protect-and-expand program, it reflects some significant support. 

1 think for me to go beyond that, I really just do not have the 
specifics to back up anything further. 

Mrs. Lowey. Now, it is unfortunate, frankly, because I guess it is 
a matter of priorities, isn't it? I would think that feeding of women 
and children is a priority in a kinder, gentler nation. 

I would hope that the Administration would take a harder look 
at military budgets and other areas where I think there is a whole 
lot more waste than in the WIC program and redirect some of 
those funds towards the WIC program 

I wonder if you could also comment on Mr. Greenstein's state- 
ment on Page 8, where he is talking about reclassifying WIC funds 
as mandatory spending. 

Mr. Bode. I'm sorry? 

Mrs. Lowey. Let me read it. He is saying, "The Congressional 
budget resolution could assume the same level of modest annual 
funding increases as in the past three Congressional budgets, f 100 
to $150 million a year over current service levels, but could reclas- 
sify WIC funds as mandatory spending." 

Are you familiar with that at all? 

Mr. Bode. If I may respond more fully in written form, I would 
appreciate the opportunity to do that, ma'am. 
Mrs. Lowey. Okay. 

Mr. Bode. I was remiss in not pointing out before that, of course, 
the WIC program has grown significantly in the past. We now have 
some thirty percent of the infants born in the U.S. receiving WIC 
benefits and the level of service or participation rate below the pov- 
erty line is getting to be much better. 

We do have a priority system in the WIC program which is one 
of its greatest strengths, so the monies are going where they are 
needed most and where the greatest benefits of WIC are provided. 

Mrs. Lowey. Well, I would just hop'i that we would continuously 
look at our priorities. I do feel that the feeding of women and chil- 
dren in need is a priority. We must deal with this seriously, and 
not be satisfied that just thirty percent are being taken care of. We 
must try to reach a higher goal. 

Mr. Bode. Ma'am, I am not sure that we really are as aware as 
we might be of Congressional views of the amount of flexibility af- 
forded to states in determining eligibility for the WIC program. 

Right now, there is a very broad flexibility for states in deter- 
mining WIC eligibility. In essence, states broaden the eligible 
population significantly. How that matter would be addressed with 
a program that has no state matching requirements is a very inter- 
esting one. 

When some people are discussing WIC eventually being treated 
as an entitlement program, It already receives a very, very high 
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level of Federal landing without state matches and giving such tre- 
mendous state flexibility is unique in that context. 

I think the Department would be interested in knowing how 
members of Congress see that somewhat inconsistent argument 
being reconciled. 

Mrs. Lowey. Okay. Thank you. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, ma'am. 

Mr. Poshard. Mr. Payne? 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, Mr. Chairman. 

I do not have any questions other than to, first of all, just say 
that I am pleased that the recommendation from the Bush Admin- 
istration for the Child Nutrition Programs, which, according to 
your remarks, funded at $4.9 billion in fiscal year 1989 up from 4.6 
billion. 

I commend the Administration for recommending an increase 
over the Reagan budget. I certainly feel, though, that neither the 
Bush budget nor, indeed, the Reagan budget, nearly goes far 
enough in addressing the needs of people in this category that need 
help. 

I do not have any answers. We are all a panel of freshmen here 
so we are learning, but I do know that there is, indeed, a great deal 
of need. Needs are not being met, and I believe that we could all 
work towards upgrading the programs throughout the country to 
see that more persons are included in the program, eligible per- 
sons, and that we could work with school districts and states on 
outreach so that boards of education will certainly volunteer to 
bring these programs on board. 

That's all, just sort of a statement, not necessarily looking for 
any answers, because I have to go vote, too. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Payne. We will take just a brief recess. Mr. Poshard, the 
acting Chair, will be back in four or five minutes, so we would just 
like to take a recess for a few minutes until he returns. 

Mr. Bode. Thank you, sir. I explained to Chairman Hawkins 
before the hearing that I have another hearing at which I must tes- 
tify. In the event I need to leave in the interim, Mr. Dunn and Mr. 
Braley will remain to answer any questions from the committee. 

Mr. Payne. Thank you, very much. 

[Recess.] 

Mr. Poshard. Mr. Bode, do you want j make a statement, Hrst 
of all? 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. I would appreciate it if you would accept my 
apology. I used the number $200 million earlier and that is not cor- 
rect. I would prefer that if you would permit me to ask the commit- 
tee to disregard that statement. 

The 22 percent that I referred to there is that 22 percent of the 
schools did, in that 1980 data, have inappropriate claims, but that 
does not translate to $200 million. 

Frankly, because of the age of the data and the potential for mis- 
understanding in there, I think that it would be most appropriate 
that we just not try tc out price tags on those sorts of things, but 
recognize that there are some indications that we should be con- 
cerned about count and claim activities. 
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Mr. Poshard. We will make sure the committee disregards that 
figure, then. I know you folks work with so many statistics and so 
many figures that it is quite normal for somebody to make that 
kind of statement. 

We will go to Ms. Fiske for some questions. 

Ms. Fiske. John, do you want to leave now or do you have a few 
minutes? What is your preference? 

Mr. Bode. I appreciate the committee understanding that I do 
have another hearing at which I need to testify, but I can stay for 
a few more minutes. 

Ms. Fiske. I just have a few quick questions, if it is agreeable. 

The first question I wanted to know is whether or not the Bush 
Administration will be sending up a package of legislative recom- 
mendations in the child nutrition area, leaving aside the money. 
Do you have substantive changes that you will be asking us to look 
at? 

Mr. Bode. There is a package of legislative changes, recommen- 
dations, that we have been working on, I guess I feel a little awk- 
ward assuring that it will be transmitted, because it has not really 
received a full review in the White House. The Secretary has not 
really had an opportunity to focus on it in detail in this transition 
time. 

I want to be sure that the prerogatives of all Bush Administra- 
tion officials are protected, but that is our intention, to send some 
recommendations up. I realize the committee has work to do and 
cannot delay for a long time, waiting for us to make those kind of 
recommendations. 

Of course, in an informal fashion 

Ms. Fiske. We could ask for some technical assistance, could we? 

Mr. Bode. The Department's concerns — we have never made any 
secret about the various concerns we have, and I don't think, from 
my knowledge of that package, there is anything terribly contro- 
versial or novel there. 

Ms. Fiske. The second question I wanted to ask was a followup 
on funding for the three programs that I gather are subject to ne- 
gotiation as a part of this flexible freeze concept, Special Milk WIC 
and the nutation program for the elderly, the commodity portion 
of it. 

Can you give us any idea what your negotiating posture is for 
openers? Will you be starting it as current services? 

Mr. Bode. I guess I should say, first of all, that in the budget dis- 
cussions with Congress, the Administration is ready to talk about 
anything and talk about everything. That is the President's ap- 
proach. He wants to work with Congress. He does not mean to take 
a lot of things off the table at the outset. 

But, he has stated his preferences in beginning that negotiation 
where he thinks a starting point should t>e and in that starting 
point, he has pointed to the Reagan budget proposals with a few 
exceptions. Section IV funding and funding for the Child Care Food 
Program are most notable exceptions in this committee's jurisdic- 
tion, at least, and programs that we administer at USDA. 

Beyond that, I am really not able to respond because the nature 
of those discussions is that for these programs, especially, they are 
being handled by OMB Director Darmont and working directly 
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with the budget committees and appropriately, that's being han- 
dled at that level, I think, and not with my involvement. So, it 
would be inappropriate for me to comment on that. 

Ms. Fiske. We do have a study due March 1st that deals with the 
appropriate amount of WIC funds that should be committed to ad- 
ministrative costs and nutrition services, and I am just wondering 
where that is. 

Mr. Bode. I apologize for not meeting the March 1 mandated due 
date for that study. It is being printed. We can provide the commit- 
tee, this morning, a copy of a Xerox of the Executive Summary, if 
you would like. 

Ms. Fiske. That would be good, yes, if you would, because that is 
an issue that we are wrestling with. 
Mr. Bode. Sure. 

Ms. Fiske. The final thing I wanted to ask is whether or not the 
Department would entertain combining the Retail Grocer Compli- 
ance activities that I understand you do at the Federal level in the 
Food Stamp Program currently with similar activities that the 
states are now having to deal with in the WIC program. 

Would there be some possibility of looking at a way of merging 
those two things? It seems to me you are after about the same in- 
formation. 

Mr. Bode. Well, I think the functions are somewhat different in 
the monitoring of retailers. Those differences are significant. We 
have had some very significant concerns about cur effectiveness at 
the Federal level in monitoring retailer compliance. 

Of course, there is the major difference in how retailers are al- 
lowed to participate in the two programs, with the Food Stamp 
Program being very broad and inclusive. That is why we have 
about 240,000 retail stores redeeming food stamps while the 
number in the WIC program is much, much smaller, appropriately. 

So, the WIC program's, more difficult administration in the 
retail grocery store can be executed with confidence and also cost 
can be better contained, food package costs, through the selection 
of stores. I guess I would be real worried about that. 

I am pleased to report to the committee that, over recent years, 
we have done a better job of getting consistency in— I should not 
say consistency in treatment, but a better interface, so if we have a 
problem store in one program, we are doing a better job of recog- 
nizing that problem store in the other program and taking appro- 
priate action. 

Ms. Fiske. All right. That's all. Thank you. 

Mr. Poshard. Thank you, Ms. Fiske. 

Mr. Bode, just a couple of things. I want to remind you that the 
mark-up on this bill will probaoly be around May 1st, so if there 
are any legislative recommendations you wish to get to the commit- 
tee, they need to be soon. 

If you would provide us the chart for outlining the president's 
budget request, we would appreciate that very much. 

Mr. Bode. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Poshard. I think Mr. Payne and Ms. Lowey got their ques- 
tions in. Ms. pnsoeld, if she has any questions, we will ask that she 
submit those in writing to you and you can respond accordingly. 
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If there are no other questions, I thank you for your testimony 
here and we will look forward to working with you. 
Mr. Bode. Thank you, sir. 
Mr. Poshard. The meeting is adjourned. 
[Whereupon, at 10:30 a.m., the subcommittee was adjourned.] 
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